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The Women 


RK CHURCHILL has called for a million more 
women in war industries. Women with industrial 
experience have already been asked to register their qualifi- 
cations. The unemployment figures show, however, that 
there do not yet exist the openings for fresh female labour 
i industry that must be made if the war effort is to be 
adequate—though women are moving perceptibly from 
civil to war work. Mr Churchill’s million women and many 
more will be wanted. The First Lord should know. He was 
at the Ministry of Munitions in the last war, when between 
one and a half and two million women were added to the 
roll of employment, mainly on Government work, and 
the ratio of female to male labour rose from 30 to 56 
per cent. ‘I'he right course now is not to stem recruitment 

because jobs are lacking, but to multiply jobs. 
The problem of war economy is to man and equip the 
Ores, to raise Output for war and export needs to the 
utmost and to cut down civilian consumption and manu- 
‘acture accordingly. The réle of women in this process is 
crucial. It is to release men for fighting and war work, 
~ by taking up industrial employment for the first time 
a Lente from the non-essential trades where they 
; inate into essential occupations. There are nearly 
ee in paid employment already, and esti- 
ones : . single women, widows and wives at present 
i a ) a available for work in emergency, run as 
million _ lions, and can certainly be put at nearly 3 
textiles, a, are already in essential work in 
Ment service, But, by Suieaiaddie dees the pet ot b 
rawing upon the “idle” resery i ale 
and femal reserves (as well as upon male 
ale unemployed, elderly people and boys), an 


eventual net loss of 3-4 million men to the Forces from 
industry could certainly be made up. 

It is a problem of transfer. The 1,696,000 women offi- 
cially estimated to have entered industry in the last war 
did not really represent a clear addition to the nation’s 
activity. Perhaps a quarter of them came from domestic 
service. The bulk came from the unpaid household duties 
that are vital to a country’s peacetime living standards. 
Women are seldom idle. Their part in wartime is to move 
from consumption work to production, or to production 
that is needed from production that is not. In 1914-18 the 
textile, clothing and printing trade lost 86,000 women; 
domestic service lost over 400,000. The metal trades 
gained 424,000; 223,000 went into munitions and dock- 
yards; 792,000 in all entered industry. Nearly 430,000 
went into commerce and finance; 200,000 into Government 
offices and schools; and 100,000 into transport. It was a 
vast process of reshuffling. 

The current problem of transfer is precisely similar. It 
is more pressing than it was 25 years ago, because we begin 
this time where we left off in 1918. The economic war is 
total from the outset. We must do in months what we did 
last time in years. In 1918, 5,000,000 men and women 
were engaged on Government work in war industries, pro- 
ducing arms and munitions, equipment, clothing and food 
for the Forces. Mechanisation and the forward march of 
military supplies and armament since then mean that 
many more than this will be needed now—in addition to 
a minimum of some 10-12,000,000 needed for essential 
civil industries, transport and the distributive trades. There 
is a yast aircraft industry to build; already, since four years 
ago, its personnel has been multiplied by seven, and this 
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is only the beginning. The armament industries may be in- 
creased seven or eight-fold compared with before the war. 
Civil industries and the distributive trades may be nearly 
halved. Mr Churchill’s figure of a million additional 
women in the war sector is the lower limit of forecast. 
It may be twice as many, counting both transfers and 
fresh recruitment. And, outside the direct war trades, in 
public and private offices, in transport and in the profes- 
sions, as Many more again may be needed. Already some 
50,000 women have passed as auxiliaries into the fighting 
Forces themselves; and women are not negligible in the 
quarter of a million whole-time A.R.P. workers. 

The time is overdue to plan the industrial change-over 
in orderly fashion. The first task is for the Minister of 
Supply, not the Minister of Labour. It is to expand 
the. capacity of British industry to produce the goods of 
war, to increase the capital equipment of arms factories 
and to turn over plant all over the country to war work. 
All this is at least partly under way; the Prime Minister’s 
account on Wednesday of work in progress was impres- 
sive, as a record of what has been done, though by no 
means convincing that everything possible was being done. 
The second task is to recruit and train, pari passu with 
this expansion, the new labour that will be needed. Mr 
Churchill’s appeal was the first step in this. The next is to 
take women-—-and men—in increasing numbers into 
training for war work, as is being done in Germany 
already. The third is to put them to work. 

So far the problem is not unduly difficult. There are the 
unemployed (many cast off by the shrinking civil trades) 
to begin with; and there is the National Register to work 
on. It is the employment of women, not their recruitment, 
that, for the moment, raises the hardest questions. There 
was little readiness in the last war, on the part of either 
trade unions or employers, to admit women into men’s 
work. The unions were afraid that women would be too 
cheap—that they would undermine men’s wages and work- 
ing conditions. The employers were afraid then, as some 
still are, that women would be too costly: extra supervision 
is required; new facilities are needed at works; married 
women need shortened spells of work and free time for 
home duties; new equipment has to be put in. 

The battle in 1914-18 was fought out over wages. The 
unions asked for the same pay for women workers as for 
the men they had replaced. Employers paid women less 
than men, on the ground that they produced less and that 
their employment raised costs. The Government instituted a 
minimum wage for women on war work and ordered men’s 
time rates to be paid to fully skilled women and men’s 
piece rates to all; but these provisions were widely evaded. 
Mr Lloyd George’s judgment that “ if women turn out the 
same quantity of work as men they should receive the same 
pay ” was deemed to apply to “normal” 1914 rates and 
not to the advances and war bonuses paid afterwards. 

Even so, women’s wages went markedly up. In industry 
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they were trebled, from 10s. to 12s. a week on the avera 
: ge 
in 1914 to 30s. to 35s. in 1918. In some branches of 
engineering and in explosive factories 40s. to 45s. was paid 
Government Orders covered the remuneration of wel] over 
a million women, not only in dockyards and munitions 
but in machinery, machine tools, electrical engineering, 
cable and rope works, tubes, iron and steel, timber and 
rubber. There was official intervention to bring the Wages 
of women engaged in war jobs that were customarily 
women’s work into line with the pay of the newcomers 
who had replaced men. The effect was a levelling upwards, 
The solution of this problem of pay should not be g0 
obdurate and long-drawn-out this time. There are many 
more trade board and customary rates of pay for women’s 
work than there were 25 years ago. The principle of equal 
pay for equal work should be generally acceptable jin 
nationally vital employment, though it is very seldom, in 
industrial jobs that are customarily men’s, that women can 
turn out the same quantity of work as men—without addi- 
tional mechanical aids. Any general levelling up of 
women’s wages—still spread away below men’s—would be 
dangerous. It would defeat its own object by pushing up 
prices. Equal pay for women, provided their work js in 
fact equal; and an equal chance to rise to responsibility 
(an urgent need is to find and train women to serve as 
foremen and managers)—these are common-sense rights 
worthy of recognition. They are principles never to be lost 
from sight even in wartime; but they cannot be guaranteed 
absolutely. If the logic of equality were fully applied to 
war, the soldier with 2s. a day and allowances would surely 
provide the standard. ; 
Again, the prejudice against women workers which 
inspired employers’ intransigence in 1914-18 is a genera- 
tion less intense. The skill of women in oxy-acetylene weld- 
ing, in scientific instrument making, and in machine tool 
work is well remembered. Their ability in light manufac- 
ture and aircraft work has been conspicuous in recent years. 
‘The trade unions, in turn, cannot deny this time the cer- 
tain need eventually for the wholesale dilution of labour 
by the introduction of women. Nor is the Government 
likely to invite the resentment that was created last time 
on the Ciyde by attempts to bring in women too precipi- 
tately or at cut rates of pay. The need for dilution must 
be proved in each case, and it must be carried through 
equitably—with the firmest of pledges that the men re- 

placed will not suffer in pay or status when the war ends. 
The need for more women workers is axiomatic; it has so 
far been checked by restrictions on enlistment to the Forces; 
it will grow as more men are called up. As production 
expands and labour shortages develop, women already 
trained in semi-skilled work should be drafted in, at rates 
of pay fair to them as well as to the men who have gone. 
Plans to mobilise the men and women needed by the grow- 
ing war sector of industry may even now come too late. 

They cannot come too soon. 


France’s Peace Aims 


HE consciousness of war is so clearly and widely 

diffused among Frenchmen that the collection of 
M. Daladier’s speeches now published under the auspices 
of the French Government may stand for a record of what 
the ordinary man has been thinking since the invasion of 
Poland. The underlying appeal is for preparation to wage 
a war that may last longer and extort more terrible sacri- 
fices than the war of 1914-18, that will beyond doubt 
require the total effort of every individual in France. Les 
évéenements, as someone has labelled this waiting period, 
déroulent; and, meanwhile, the French prepare for the 
guerre totale that sooner or later must succeed them. 
Without undue excitement or domestic complaint, they 
are sadly but determinedly clearing decks for prolonged 
action. No one supposes that business will or could pos- 
sibly remain as usual. The most obvious facts of the situa- 
tion, social or political or economic, would crushingly 
refute anyone so unthinking or so unpatriotic as to say 
that it could. 





This simple point needs making if only because it § 
the evidence of a realisation, much nearer the surface i 
France than in England, of the true character of the wat. 
The French are confronted with the geographical contigulty 
of a nation of over eighty million people whose whole 
energies are being bent to the task of making war, and 
is by the most obvious process of logic that the French 
should conclude that the war will be won only by out 
doing the Germans at this concentration of energy 4 
will-power. 

If this conclusion is left out of account, the whole struc 
ture of French democracy seems to have fallen to 
ground, and the ramparts of personal liberty t hat 
yielded to a touch. The tradition of military service as 
much to do with the instinctive surrender of his rights by 


oe am oe : tic 
the individual citizen, entailing as it does an automa 


; ana ‘ US 
obedience to military law for the greater and most a F 
part of French manhood. From the early days of = . 
tion the idea of automatic obedience has sprea 
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ramified until to-day it may be said to cover the civil as 
well as the military side of life. “The conception of com- 
pulsory service in civil occupations may not have received 
much practical application, but it is in no way strange to 
French ideas and may come into more general practice. 

The complete suspension of normal political activity so 
noticeable in wartime France, the wielding of a most rigid 
censorship, the acceptance on the part of the trade unions 
—at least for the time being—of the principle that there 
shall be no general increases in rates of pay, are all signs 
of this spirit of automatic obedience. Within Parliament 
itself there is the same muting of the keys, and although 
some form of remaniement ministériel affecting minor 
posts is usually accepted to be in the offing, no important 
changes are looked for or generally desired. Until the war 
begins in earnest there can be no useful discussion of 
morale; for the moment it is as good as might be expected, 
and that is very good indeed. The Munichois, symbolic 
now of defeatism and shattered will-to-resist, are reduced 
to insignificant groups gathered uneasily round one or two 
leaders whose popular appeal is as slender as their parlia- 
mentary following. If these isolated figures have any hope 
of influencing the course of events, it is by gambling on 
the strain to which French morale will necessarily be sub- 
jected if the war continues on its present indecisive phase 
beyond this year. 

French Labour has problems of its own. If the measures 
taken against the Communists have seemed Draconian, it 
should be remembered that in French eyes the tale of Com- 
munist errors is as long as the reckoning with them is 
overdue, and that the pacifist propaganda disseminated by 
them was even more of a privately-felt offence than it was 
a publicly-denounced danger. Normally, of course, no 
Government would have attempted to crush the life out of 
a political party whose active membership still runs into 
tens of thousands, but what for democratic reasons could 
not be done in time of peace could be done for precisely 
the same reasons in time of war. Outcast as they are, the 
Communists remain as a warning of the dangers through 
which France is passing; but they no longer represent the 
most pressing problem. That honour is reserved by 
common consent for the problem of wage-rates, and, to 
a lesser degree, of hours of, work. It is at this point that 
the whole structure of Anglo-French collaboration is 
called into play. This is the question of the hour, and it is 
one that calls for a solution at the earliest possible moment. 

In brief the problem needs little stating. Faced with a 
rise in wholesale prices of between 20 and 30 per cent., the 
French Government and the C.G.T. have to consider what 
wage policy they can agree upon. So far there have been 
no general increases; and it is only to be expected, 
especially with the example of English labour before them, 
that there should be a tendency by many workers to ques- 
tion the continuation of this policy. The demand for higher 
wages has none of the automatic quality which charac- 
terises the attitude of the T.U.C., and there is even a 
movement among the more progressive elements in the 
C.G.T. to think in terms of universal military rates of pay 
supplemented by family allowances. Why should a worker 
be paid more than a soldier? The C.G.T. is probably just 
as far from thinking in this way for immediate policy as 
the T.U.C., but the difference in conception is neverthe- 
less clear, and calls for early agreement more perhaps than 
any other aspect of Anglo-French co-operation. Equality 
of sacrifice is something which has a very practical mean- 
ing in France to-day. M. Daladier was going to the 
heart of the matter when he said in his broadcast speech 
that: “All Frenchmen must be ready to live like the 
soldiers in a spirit of devotion and sacrifice,” and that “ ina 
Word, those behind the lines must win the esteem of those at 
he front by industry, renunciation, and discipline.” The 
dea of equality must go further than that, however, if 

glo-French collaboration is to become a reality to the 
ee It seems probable that the French will not 
ome = to believe in Anglo-French co-operation, or 
“a e at they owe it any real loyalty, until the British 
re aia to the French conception of “ total war.” No 
standard inker in France expects to see the gap in the two 

ards of living closed by British renunciation: what he 
°S expect to see, and considers entirely vital to the 
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growth of co-operation and even to the winning of the 
war, is the maintenance of the gap at pre-war levels. As 
things stand now, the gap is widening further with every 
fresh wage increase granted to British workers. There is 
no need to point out that the problem is not limited to 
that of wage rates, for equality of sacrifice must be vertical 
as well as horizontal: taxation, price control, limitation of 
profits, all these matters are intimately concerned. 

Behind this call for equality of sacrifice lies, in the 
French mind, the inner realisation that the war will not 
be won simply by waiting for victory. The immediate 
future is probably no clearer to the average Frenchman 
than to the average Englishman. But there is probably more 
straight-thinking than in this country, perhaps because the 
war is physically nearer to the French, perhaps because 
they have a sharper memory than we of the sacrifices that 
were necessary in 1914-18. They realise that to win the war 
will require the maximum possible effort on the part of the 
French and British peoples, an effort surpassing in speed, 
size and endurance everything that has gone before, an 
effort which can be made by free peoples only through a 
resolute belief in their power to win and a readiness to 
surrender the greater part of their individual privileges 
until they have won. 

To the French way of thinking, given their convic- 
tion that a prematurely negotiated peace means a lost 
peace, only lasting Anglo-French collaboration can make 
it possible for the military victors to make good their 
victory. No one need accuse the French of nourishing 
an eagle of militarism, of intending to annex slices of 
German territory or to impose a Carthaginian peace. And 
yet they perceive very clearly, arguing simply on the facts 
of geography, resources and population, that this war must 
necessarily become one of life and death for the French 
people, and that a German victory—no matter if it is so 
incomplete as to amount to little more than the avoidance 
of defeat—must mean the end of French pre-eminence. 
The last war cost France a generation of men that she 
could ill spare and still survive; this war may ask the 
price of another generation; and after that there will be 
no more young men to follow their fathers and their 
fathers’ fathers. It follows by the logic of circumstances 
that France will never fight another great war. She may 
not be alone in this respect; at least the French are sure 
that the peace settlement which they are about to purchase 
at such dear cost in blood and treasure must assure them 
of security for as far into the future as they can see or 
imagine. Germany must either be crushed or held by 
superior power. On all counts the French would prefer the 
second alternative. It can be rendered possible, however, 
only by means of complete British commitment; and upon 
that complete commitment, accordingly, the French feel 
that they must be able to depend. Without it, they will 
be driven to exact the full measure of security from a 
defeated Germany; with it, they will enter into as generous 
a compact as their sense of realism will allow. 

French war aims are indeed precise enough, and mean 
simply the defeat of Germany on the field of battle 
and the making of a peace settlement which shall be 
guaranteed by the military strength of France and Britain. 
The details of that peace settlement have yet to be worked 
out; at least it can be said that they must include full 
material guarantees of French immunity from German 
aggression and restitution for the Czechs and Poles. Other 
demands will doubtless be made. But the foundation of 
them all, and the foundation of the whole French atti- 
tude to the war, rests on co-operation with the British. 
To dominate the European balance of power by virtue of 
our military position, to establish peace in Europe by 
virtue of our allies and our experience, to maintain our 
commercial integrity against the rest of the world by virtue 
of our combined economic strength, to uphold our moral 
position by virtue of our historical record—and then, 
having accepted the whole responsibility for a new order 
in Europe, to make it clear to well-meaning and ill- 
meaning outsiders alike that we have set our minds and 

our arms to order it as we think right: along those lines, 
and along those alone, must be the scope and breadth of 
Allied war aims if the French are to consider their sacri- 
fices finally justified. 
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The War and Unemployment 


ment is at any time a figure that is as apt to mislead as 
to enlighten. Since the outbreak of war it has been a posi- 
tive hindrance to clear thought. The total figure has varied 
comparatively little since September, and the assump- 
tion has been made in consequence that the unemployment 
situation has been static in these last few months. Actually, 
there has been a very large turnover of labour. In 29 indus- 
tries the war has led to nearly three-quarters of a million 
workers being handed their cards. In 73 others a slightly 
higher number has been taken off the live register. The 
stability of the total is a deceptive coincidence. 

A crude comparison of the figures for each industry can 
also easily lead to false conclusions. To compare the num- 
ber of unemployed in a certain industry in December, 
after four months of war, with the relevant total for June 
or July generally gives the wrong impression owing to the 
normal seasonal movement in the industry. If, for instance, 
it is found in the building industry that unemployment 
had risen from June to December it would be wrong to 
attribute that increase to the war, for building unemploy- 
ment always shows a seasonal rise at this time of the year. 
Similarly, in the coal-mining industry a decrease in unem- 
ployment over these months is likely to contain a large 
seasonal element. To make the comparison with the figures 
of the same month a year earlier takes us no nearer an 
estimate of the effect of the war, for it introduces a second 
source of confusion. From November, 1938, to the out- 
break of war this country experienced a very marked 
industrial recovery, associated with the re-armament pro- 
gramme. Unemployment fell from 1,840,000 in November, 
1938, to 1,370,000 in June, 1939. It is therefore probable 
that any fall in unemployment from December, 1938, to 
the same month of 1939 is largely accounted for by the 
recovery in the first half of 1939. This recovery has to be 
discounted as well as the seasonal movement for the war’s 
effect to be seen. 

For the purposes of this article an estimate was made 
of what unemployment would have been in December in 
each of the hundred industries recognised by the Ministry 
of Labour had the level of activity of May-June been main- 
tained, allowance being made for the normal seasonal 
movement. (May and June were taken instead of July and 
August because they were the last peacetime months un- 
affected by conscription and the mobilisation of the fleet.) 
These estimates, or “norms” (by which title they will 
hereafter be referred to), are thus those which we may 
reasonably assume would have been realised in December, 
1939, had the recovery halted at the May-June level, and 
not, as would have been more likely, had it continued into 
the winter; any comparison based upon them will therefore 
exaggerate the improvement, or understate the deteriora- 
tion, produced by the war. 

The actual unemployment total in December in the 
general scheme (i.e. excluding agriculture) was some 
178,000 less than the norm of 1,488,000. This improve- 
ment was due to a big decrease in the male unemployment 
total of 215,000, partly offset by an increase in female un- 
employment of 37,000. It is clear that both these changes 
are the effect of changes in the numbers seeking work. In 
the case of the men there was a big decrease in the in- 
sured population owing to conscription, and the mobilisa- 
tion of the territorials and reserves. In the case of women 
there has probably been, on balance, an increase in the 
numbers seeking work. The decline in total unemploy- 
ment was, however, considerably less than the number 
called up. If the number called away from industrial em- 
ployment is reckoned at something between three-quarters 
of a million and a million, then employment must have 
declined by an amount only some 180,000 less. The total 
of employment in December thus seems to have been from 
570,000 to 820,000 less than it would have been if the 
May-June level of activity had continued. This means a 
decline in industrial activity of the order of 44 to 64 per 


fee crude total of persons on the register of unemploy- 


cent. This is confirmed by the fact that the revenue of the 
Unemployment Fund has fallen, after correction for the 
normal seasonal movement, by a little more than 5 per cent 
It is clear, therefore, that in the first fourteen weeks of war 
(the December count was taken on the 11th) there was no 
approximation to full employment: industrial activity de. 
clined and whatever apparent improvement there was jn 
the unemployment situation was due entirely to the with- 
drawal of men from industry. The speed at which employ- 
nent is now increasing may be judged from the fact that 
the total of unemployment was only about 90,000 below 
the norm in November and 180,000 below in December— 
i.e. there was an improvement of 90,000 in four weeks, 

Turning from the general to the particular, we find that 
the war has had vastly different effects on the individual 
industries. The two following tables list the industries 
which have made the best and the worst showing, not in 
absolute terms but in relation to what might have hap- 
pened if no factor other than the normal seasonal move- 
ment had been in evidence. The first list is of those indus- 
tries in which unemployment in December was 35 per 
cent. or more above the norm for that month : — 


Increase in 


; unemployment, 
Total No. December, 1939, 


Insured compared with 

July, 1939 norm. 
Wall Paper Making ..........0......060. 7,620 118-9 
Dress Making and Millinery ......... 102,440 83-4 
Printing, Publishing and Bookbinding 288,390 59-] 
ee 154,530 45°9 
Musical Instruments ...............0008 9,410 45:1 
Professional Services .................s. 223,220 41-0 
cans cdncthepateeenndkee 44,540 37:5 
SE ie vec cdsvacksxnikedaneenion sy 10,300 37-2 
Motor Vehicles, Cycles and Aircraft 459,170 36:9 


The second list is of those industries that have shown a 
fall in unemployment, relative to the norm, of more than 
35 per cent.:— 


Decrease in 
unemployment, 
Total No. December, 1939, 
Insured compared with 
July, 1939 norm. 
ov 
0 
Artificial Silk Spinning.................. 24,290 70:4 
Woollen and Worsted.................006 214,230 64-6 
Railway Carriages and Wagons ...... 53,910 59:5 
SEN scovsnkiucdakeseubucsisseanesessisnens 120,800 55°7 
Silk Spinning and Manufacture and 
Ce I POE nasa cicvsecsencessns 50,000 55-5 
Marine Engineering ..............00+0+0 59,940 54°7 
Pig Iron (Blast Furnace) ............... 17,080 54:6 
Oe 31,360 53°3 
SN hig os ccnsonnccsseesescccasni 176,050 51°5 
Iron Ore and Ironstone Mining ..... 10,990 50°8 
PME BOEVIER o...ccccccscessccscseiees 165,230 50°4 
NORE once cnnancasvennsevess 135,510 48-9 
PE UME MRIS, sc ccdsuvevsswssecsasse 33,240 48-7 
Constructional Engineering ........... 49,430 47:0 
Ca ILS cobs cuaprankstsisiseswessuces 13,680 43:1 
a Ce 378,100 43-0 
ee re 28,930 42:8 
General Engineering..................... 661,650 42°4 
oe ccasseencdbies 710,000 2:1 
Misc. Dress Industries ................. 28,490 38°8 
Be eR icsinuscenssnscnsieses 93,970 38:0 
nc cicasnvinshascesanse 106,820 37°5 
SI Ci vccsesacesesasescessesae 27,000 37:1 
yo ee. ee 46,190 369 
SP IR ah ius cacicosanuvesesaonanss 19,180 36°2 
Steel Smelting and Iron Puddling ... 188,880 35°5 


The figures for all industries can be arranged in the 
convenient classification used by Sir William Beveridge © 
an article in the Economic fournal for March, 1939. 0 
arranged, the deviations from the norm appear as in ¢ 
table at the head of the next column. From this summary 
and from the figures for separate industries it is possible to 
form some idea of the main effects of the war on the ut 


employment position. . 
First, it is the consumption trades which have received 
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compared with norm. 
November, December, 


1939 1939 
o/ 0 

Consumers’ goods industries (other than 
food, clothing GG SOEVIOES) oe cccccccccesss +27-7 +12:1 
Consumers’ SCLVICES .....eeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeerey + 3°6 - 0:3 
Coal MINING ...----seeeeeeeeeeseeeereneeeeeeeeees -~19-0 - 0-7 
Food and clothing ........ seecessarsseseccessees + 4:0 — 9:5 
six miscellaneous industries .................. - 8-9 17-1 
Extractive Industries (other than coal) .... -+ 2-2 -17°9 
i esaiiisiiaiversesitisatgisniniernaninen 12-3 20-1 
ComstrUctiON ......ceesseeeeseseeeeeeeseeeeeeeess 11:5 21-4 

Producers’ goods industries not elsewhere 
MIT o Lah tnnehuehon<es veal weduensteses' 24:7 25-6 
Metal manufacture ............seeeeeeeeneeeeee —28:7 31-0 
Instrumental iNGUSLIICS ............eeeeeeeeeeee —29°4 — 35-1 
TIMID conccscecsvcccccccccssccscesovecceesvescess 34°5 41-5 


the worst blow. “ Other consumers’ goods industries” 
show an increase in unemployment; two of the next three 
groups produce for the consumer market. 

Secondly, in general, as might be expected, the industries 
catering for the war demand show the biggest falls—tex- 
tiles, metals, instrumental and producer goods generally, 
and transport. But among individual industries there are 
certain points worthy of comment. The position of coal- 
mining is remarkable. After allowing for calling-up, it is 
evident that employment in this industry has declined. 
Some industries which are, from the military point of view, 
of key importance, have not shown the expansion in activity 
which might have been expected after fourteen weeks of 
war, following on years of preparation. “‘ Motor vehicles, 
cycles and aircraft” provide the best example of this. 
Unemployment has risen in the industry from a norm of 
13,945 to 19,093, that is, by 37 per cent. Taking into 
account the number of men called up in this industry, one 
camot fail to surmise a serious fall in production. 
Similarly, in explosives the token fall of 4 per cent. in 
unemployment must mean, when the mobilisation factor is 
allowed for, a decline in employment and production. In 
both cases the delay might be explained by technical diffi- 
ulties of changing over. It is more likely to be due to the 
Ministry of Supply’s slowness in giving war contracts to 
firms previously producing for purely civilian requirements. 
Another point that stands out from the table is the great 
contribution to the fall in unemployment made by the tex- 
tile industries. Indeed, if it were not for the textile boom, 
there would have been a serious rise in unemployment. 
This boom is, of course, directly connected with the war, 
but not, in the main, through the medium of the Govern- 
ment’s armaments policy. 

The improvement in textiles obstructs any attempt to 
assess the effect of war on the export industries in general. 
Tinplates, however, may furnish some assistance. It is 
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probable that the increase in unemployment of 14 per 
cent. (it was 38 per cent. in November) is largely due to 
the dislocation of foreign trade in the first few weeks of 
the war. It will be interesting to see the figures for coming 
months. 

Finally, there is the marked rise (9.5 per cent.) in 
“Commerce, banking, insurance and finance.” This tends 
to confirm the impression that many observers have formed, 
that among the casualties of the first few months of the 
war are the blackcoat professions. The increase of insured 
unemployed persons includes only those who are remuner- 
ated at a rate not exceeding £250 per annum. It is certain 
that a very large number of employees in the higher wage- 
groups are unemployed, and it is significant that the number 
of non-insured adults on the register increased by 107 per 
cent. between July and December. 

Much has been heard in recent weeks, in explanation 
(and excuse) of the continuance of a high total of un- 
employment, of the undoubted fact that the British statistics 
are collected in such a way as to exaggerate the true volume 
of unemployment—or at least to overstate the dimensions 
of the reservoir of available labour that could be called 
upon; much unemployment that arises out of nothing more 
serious than the change of jobs and lasts only for a day or 
two is included in the total. This is true, and it means that 
perhaps half a million of the unemployed are not in any 
real sense free to be drafted into wartime industries. There 
is a further number of unemployables. But one of the more 
encouraging developments of the last few months is a sub- 
stantial loosening of what has hitherto been regarded as the 
“hard core” of unemployment. The number of persons 
who had been unemployed for five years or longer, which 
fell from 289,000 in December, 1938, to 244,000 in August 
last (that is, by 45,000 in a period when total unemploy- 
ment fell by 600,000), declined by a further 87,000 between 
August and December, while the total rose by 130,000. 
Thus the unemployables are finding work, and though the 
rate of reabsorption is naturally highest among the young 
men, it is not negligible among the old—25 per cent. 
of the long-term unemployed over 55 found work between 
May and December. 

There is thus a very substantial degree of mobility 
inside the labour force of the country. The large turnover 
from industry to industry demonstrates it as convincingly 
as the inroads made upon the “ hard core.” What is dis- 
turbing is that this mobilisable labour force is not yet being 
mobilised for wartime industry. The great takers of labour 
in the last five months have been the textile trades, which, 
though they work for the Government, are not those in 
which the first and largest spurt would have been expected 
to appear if the Government were exerting a vigorous and 
coherent thrust for higher production where it is most 
badly needed. The labour market is still waiting for the 
armaments drive. 


Enticement 


EGAL actions for enticement or heartbalm are not 
very common in English law courts, and when one 
them comes on it is sure of a good Press. Most of them 
i true to type—in character half-way between a breach 
promise and a defended divorce suit, and when an 
‘atement case is going to be reported, the practised 
‘wspaper reader well knows what to expect. He expects 
7 hear of the happy home, the wife and husband living 
gether in a loving unity, the sudden appearance of a 
rar are with more superficial grace than the husband 
infinitely less of solid worth, or the intrusion of 
tan the younger and more glamorous but less respectable 

we respectable wife, and then the slow alienation of 

“ction, the growing coldness and the final break. The 
ieee On the watch, the train laid, the mine preparing, 
Pper and miner at work. 


whi A nuliar is this situation that an action for enticement 
“atures neither a serpent nor a sapper was, until 


2 fortn; ee ; 
mtight ago, almost unimaginable by the ordinary lay- 


man; but now as a result of the action brought by Mrs 
Valerie Porter against her mother-in-law and her father- 
in-law we know that the possibilities of enticement are 
much wider than we believed, and that anyone can be a 
tortfeasor in this matter whatever his motives and (it would 
appear) whatever his relations to the married couple. 
The story of the romance and the breach between these 
young people is, we may believe, not an unusual one. 
When he was very young and she but a few years older, 
he fell heavily in love with her and began ardently to 
press his suit. She was more cautious and for some time 
seems to have refused him; but gradually she began to 
come round and, at last, softened by an illness which came 
upon him, she consented and they became engaged and 
married. His means were small, but his father was a man 
of money, occupying a comfortable flat in London and a 
country house in Gloucestershire, and he was willing to 
supply his son and his wife with a satisfactory livelihood. 
He was fond of his daughter-in-law and, for a time, all 
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appeared to be going well. The young man showed great 
affection for his bride, wrote her the most loverly letters 
and appeared to the outward world to be a husband of 
whom any young woman might be proud. 

But below the surface things were not so happy. Accord- 
ing to the husband’s evidence, he discovered before he had 
been very long married that her attraction for him had 
been purely physical and was beginning to wane, but, 
anxious to keep the truth from his friends and relatives, 
he continued to play a lover’s part and pretended a passion 
he no longer felt. According to the wife’s evidence, they 
remained the ideal lovers and the only trouble in their 
married life was the close tie which the husband’s parents 
insisted on maintaining with the young couple. Although 
she and her husband had a flat of their own they were for 
ever at the parents’ flat or the parents’ country house and 
she, so she claimed, was subjected to a running fire of 
criticism by her mother-in-law and restrictions on her 
liberty which prevented her from accompanying her 
husband on his business trips. She still loved him. He still 
loved her. But the shadow of the parents-in-law lay heavy 
over her married life. She does not seem to have given any 
evidence to show that either of them specifically advised 
her husband to leave her or to have quoted any words of 
theirs enticing him away from her; but they did, so she 
said, make things very difficult. 

The crisis, by common consent, came one evening when 
she and her husband were dining at the parents’ flat. A 
remark made by her about the approaching war was re- 
sented by her husband, and he, in the presence of his 
mother and father, put her over his knee and spanked her. 
Neither of the bystanders did anything to stop him and 
she, furious at the indignity, slapped the face of her mother- 
in-law. The father, resenting the attack on his wife, took 
hold of her and (as she says) threw her out of the flat or 
(as he says) led her out of the flat, and the young woman, 
still doubtless in considerable agitation of mind, made her 
own way home. Shortly afterwards father and son went 
round to her flat and collected the wedding presents and 
the consortium of the young couple came to a premature 
and undignified close. 


NOTES OF 


The Price of Food.—The announcement made by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on Wednesday on the 
Government’s policy towards food prices is of the highest 
importance. It has been apparent for some weeks that 
some of the transactions of the Ministry of Food have re- 
sulted in loss to the public funds. Sir John Simon now 
reveals (though he did not say why it has taken two 
months to make the announcement) that since December 
Ist the deliberate policy has been pursued of keeping 
food prices stable even at the cost of a heavy drain on 
the Exchequer. The official index of food prices entering 
into the cost of living was unchanged on balance in 
December (though individual movements were divergent) 
and there will only be small changes in January. The im- 
portance of this step is immediately apparent. Together 
with rent (which is controlled), food makes up three- 
quarters of the whole cost-of-living index. The chief 
outstanding item is clothing and if this also could be 
brought under control, the cost of living would be virtually 
stabilised. If so, the major difficulty of wage policy would 
disappear, and though it would hardly be safe to allow other 
prices to rise unimpeded, a substantial part of the 
disadvantage of inflation would go—though, of course, it 
is self-delusion to imagine that inflation itself, as distinct 
from its reaction on labour policy, can be 
avoided by anything other than the raising of 
the full cost of the war, including that of food sub- 
sidies, from taxes and savings. It is easy to see objections 
to the new policy. For one thing, it is expensive; it is 
already costing £1,000,000 a week (in addition to agricul- 
tural subsidies previously granted) and that is obviously 
only a beginning. Fifty millions a year is small in relation 
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On these facts the wife brought her action for entice. 
ment against her husband’s parents and, after the judge 
had summed up strongly in her favour, she was awarded by 
the jury damages of £3,500. There was not in any of the 
published evidence direct proof of pressure brought by 
the parents on their son to break off his marriage of of 
advice given him by them that he would be wise to part 
company from his wife. When the crisis developed, the 
father appears to have remained neutral until his wife; 
face was slapped, and then to have turned the bride oy 
of the flat; but the judge, in his summing up, made q 
great point of this neutrality and emphasised it in favoy; 
of the plaintiff. At this crisis in their affairs, the judge 
insisted, the father spoke not one kind word. If he had 
intervened and thrown oil on the raging waters all might 
have been well and the marriage saved; but he preferred 
to remain silent; he left the kind word unspoken, and 
allowed his daughter-in-law to go, the marriage to become 
a total loss, without making any attempt at salvage. 

From the evidence, the summing up and the verdict, the 
law would appear to emerge in this shape: — 

A husband’s parents are liable to pay damages to a wife 
if they advise or persuade their son to leave her and the 
son follows their advice or yields to their persuasion. Jt 
is not necessary for the wife to adduce written advice from 
the parents to her husband or to prove any word spoken 
by them, but if when the breach is imminent they do not 
try to bring the married people together and keep the 
marriage unbroken; if they refrain from speaking a kind 
word which might heal the quarrel, then the wife is entitled 
to think, and a jury is entitled to infer, that the weight of 
their influence has been thrown into the scale against the 
wife, and that they have enticed her husband from her, 

And what applies to the parents presumably applies to 
any friend or professional adviser who is consulted and 
takes the line that Mr and Mrs Porter took in this case. 
Socially, as all the world knows, it is dangerous to give 
advice in a matrimonial quarrel, and now to the social 
peril is added the legal risk of an enticement action and 
heavy enticement damages based on a neutral attitude 
Never interfere. Never advise. Never even listen. 


THE WEEK 


to the cost of the war, but it nevertheless has to be raised 
somehow. Food will not, of course, be made cheaper to 
the community by this means; the increased cost of food 
will merely be met by a less direct, possibly more equitable 
and certainly less disturbing method. Secondly, if it is 
applied to unrationed foods, it is a stimulus to increased 
consumption; but that can be corrected by an extension of 
rationing. And, thirdly, the knowledge that the retail 
price will be kept down may act as a powerful magnet t0 
claims for favoured treatment from producers and distt- 
butors; these must be resisted. But the advantages of stable 
food prices in the grand economic strategy of the war art 
so great that they vastly outweigh these defects. Th 
Government are to be congratulated on their first imagine 
tive stroke in the sphere of economic policy. 


* * * 


Bankers and the War.—Once more the bank chalt- 
men have had their annual say. Last year, they were 0m 
and all worried about the shadow of war, about the diver- 
sion of resources to barren re-armament and the grow 
of international tension; they were unanimous in the vie 
that, whether peace or war was ahead, the expansion ° 
export trade by every means was imperative. It has prove 
to be war, and, one after another in the last few days, 
the chairmen have returned to the need for more expor 
——to win the war and safeguard the subsequent peact 
None questioned the Government’s duty to contro over 
seas trade, but all asked for the minimum of disturbate 


to the outward flow of goods. “ Trade should be - 
to expand and develop,” said Mr Edwin Fisher at 
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Barclays meeting: “.. . every effort should be made to 
pay for our necessary imports by the results of current 
effort.” At the Westminster meeting Mr Rupert E. Beckett 
emphasised the role of banks in financing overseas trade. 
Sir R. Noton Barclay of the District Bank called for Gov- 
ernment bonuses to assist exporters; he urged, like Lord 
Wardington at the Lloyds meeting, the clear need for extra- 
ordinary and aggressive means to push wartime trade. 
The consensus of opinion was no less impressive about the 
eneral direction of economic policy. As Mr McKenna 

t it at the Midland meeting, it is “ to prevent inflation 
by every prudent means of diverting goods and services 
from civil to military purposes”; by rationing, taxation 
and the mopping-up of purchasing power by borrowing. 
“Has anyone the right,” asked Lord Wardington, “ to say 
he ought to be as well-off in war as in peacetime? ” 
“The money borrowed for the war must be obtained 
from the savings of the people if we are to avoid in- 
fation,’ declared Mr Fisher, who approved the tem- 
porary resort to the money market by the Government 
before the issue of loans, on the ground that the short- 
term operations would, inter alia, swell savings which could 
then be taken up by larger borrowing. Only Mr McKenna 
was doubtful about the possibility of avoiding inflation 
altogether—and then only by implication. “ Perhaps 
nothing less than the compulsory saving of all increases 
of income will be needed (he said) to secure the full neces- 
sary diversion of spending power from the public to the 
Government.” He endorsed the Keynes plan, but feared 
that it lacked public favour. 


* * * 


The broad agreement of the bankers about war 
economics, their concentration upon the key points of in- 
creased exports, curtailed consumption and greater savings, 
and their acceptance of the need for drastic official control 
in economic matters—all these show that the root prob- 
lems of war policy are being viewed in their right per- 
spective. But the speeches went further. Most of them 
reviewed the specific contribution that banking could make 
to the nation’s effort, apart from its clear function of 
stimulating savings. At the National Provincial meeting, 
Mr Colin F. Campbell pointed out that producers of food, 
clothing and munitions would often be in temporary 
need of working capital before payments for goods came 
in. Mr Beckett anticipated a growth in deposits which could 
be used to aid speeded-up industry and the expansion of 
commerce. Mr Fisher was not alone in his insistence on 
the great need for credits for farmers, now engaged in a 
costly process of increasing their capacity to grow essential 
crops. “ The farmer can surely rely on assistance from his 
banker.” So, it would seem from these speeches, can the 
Government and the nation at large. There were only small 
tics in them of the old-time insistence on freedom to 
meet “ normal ” demands for capital in a “ normal ” way. 
Mr McKenna went so far as to propose the autonomous 
restriction of loans for all non-essential purposes. The 
tnormality of wartime was accepted, and with it the 
tightening grip of Government control. 


* * * 


Towards an Economic Policy.—The debate in the 
House of Commons on Thursday gave an airing to the 
growing demand for some change in the Government to 
‘isure more coherence and decision in the country’s 
‘nomic policy. It may even prove, in the end, to have 

Ought such a change nearer, for though the Prime 

ster did not yield, the volume of support for the pro- 
Posal in all parts of the House was too large to be entirely 
ored. Mr Chamberlain was given a debating opening by 
fact that the public discussion has been too much concen- 
tated on governmental machinery and not enough on the 
prose that the machinery is needed to achieve. His critics, 
complained, did not all want the same thing; which is 
though of the precise offices that have been suggested, 
utterly untrue of the universal demand for what Mr 

Cham Morrison called “ decision and driving force.” Mr 

berlain’s most remarkable argument—remarkable 
Cause it is untrue, but because he used, in resistance 
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to the proposal—was that a new Minister would serve no 
useful purpose unless he were able to secure better or 
speedier decisions. Quite so. Are we, then, to assume that 
there is no method by which the Government can produce 
better or speedier decisions on complicated economic 
matters? All these arguments have been heard so many 
times before. The truth appears to be that this particular 
proposal has now reached the penultimate stage in a 
familiar process. We have passed the stage when the idea 
of an economic policy-maker was merely derided, and the 
stage when the attempt was made to head it off by an 
inadequate substitute. We have now reached the stage when 
it is argued (or implied, as in the amendment to the 
Labour motion which was accepted by the Government) 
that there is a lot to be said for the reform suggested, but 
that the time is not ripe for it. Some months hence, it will 
be produced with a flourish, and some deserving politician 
will be given a shadow of the job originally suggested. The 
Government’s supporters never seem to tire of this stately 
comedy; but others find it distasteful in wartime. They 
have been right so often in these matters; the Government 
have been so invariably wrong. Who would now deny that 
the co-ordination of defence was started too late? Who 
would now not laugh (or weep) at the argument that it 
was much better to have the chaos attending the setting up 
of a Ministry of Supply in the first months of war than 
in the spring of 1938? Who would now maintain that it 
was right to accumulate almost no emergency stocks of raw 
materials? This is the Government’s record, and the coming 
of war has apparently not changed their cast of mind. 


* * * 


Commercial Warfare in the Balkans.—These 
past two weeks have seen the first real trial of economic 
strength between the Allies and Germany in South- 
Eastern Europe. Before the outbreak of war, the Germans 
were gaining all along the line—except in Turkey—but the 
Western Powers were not then really trying; in the past 
four months or so the Germans have been checked, and, 
in several directions (though not, it should be added, those 
of first importance) even driven off their positions. British 
and French missions, trade agreements, and the develop- 
ment of Government-chartered trading, and above all, of 
course, a freer use of money than in the past, have all 
played a part in Balkan economic warfare. The Ger- 
mans have not been inactive in face of it, although their 
main pre-occupation, that of devising alternative means of 
transport for Balkan exports which formerly reached Ger- 
many by sea, is of infinitely greater importance to them 
than all the other obstacles put together. Much of the 
ceaseless trade negotiation of the past months has never 
come to the surface; the little that has may be taken to 
prove that the Germans have increased rather than 
diminished the effectiveness of their economic pressure. 
The Roumanian oil affair is significant of the Balkan situa- 
tion in general. There can be no question of recrimination 
where so many mistakes and misunderstandings have been 
allowed to prevail on all sides; the fact remains that the 
Roumanian Government found itself obliged to draw on the 
general oil export quota in order to fulfil its obligations to 
Germany, and that this caused an oil shortage which had 
the effect of holding up oil destined for British purchasers. 
The figures of actual exports of oil from Roumania are 
very little guide to the amounts that Roumania is selling, 
for the German Government has yet to devise a means of 
replacing sea transport, especially in winter. But Roumania 
can neither desire nor afford to antagonise the Allies, and 
within the last few days the situation has noticeably eased, 
with the renewed grant of permits for export to the West. 
But the last word has yet to be said, and the British and 
French Governments are now presumably awaiting the 
arrival of expert information upon which to base their 
future policy. The Roumanian Government has vigorously 
denied that its decree controlling oil exports and its con- 
ferment of full powers on a special petroleum commissioner 
indicate a change of policy or an infringement on commer- 
cial neutrality; it would be interesting to know, neverthe- 
less—and this has yet to be explained—why it was con- 
sidered necessary to make these changes at a time when the 
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Allied blockade must have confined within Roumania very 
large supplies of oil purchased by Germany that might, it 
would seem, have been made available for export else- 
where. 

* * 7 


Whatever may have been the motives compelling the 
Roumanian Government to a step whose consequences they 
must have foreseen and regretted, the affair shows very well 
how strongly the Germans are entrenched within their 
economic positions. Step by step they have strengthened 
their hold; the proportion of oil in their imports from 
Roumania has steadily risen from the 25 per cent. allowed 
for in the commercial treaty signed last March to something 
nearer 35 per cent. or more, the difference being accounted 
for by a series of separate agreements whereby oil is ex- 
changed for armaments (mainly from the Skoda plant) and 
other pressing commodities. It is an uneasy situation, and 
one that requires vigorous counter-measures. The affair 
will bulk large in the thoughts of the delegates to the 
Balkan Entente meeting, which began in Belgrade on 
Friday, and will add one more warning of the disaster 
which threatens to engulf the whole of South-Eastern 
Europe unless, by hook or by crook, its members can find 
some ground of common agreement before the spring. 
More encouraging is the news of an Anglo-Greek trade 
agreement designed to provide the Greeks with a new 
market for their more important exports and with occupa- 
tion for some of their idle shipping. The welcome which 
this agreement has been given in Greece is clear evidence 
of the general attitude of the Balkan countries towards the 
war: they are anxious above all to stay neutral, and they 
have accordingly realised how essential it is for them to 
avoid the coercive power of German economic pressure. 
Their realisation of this represents the best hope that can 
be entertained for the maintenance of their neutrality. 


* * * 


Industrial Location.—The Reports of the Royal 
Commission on the Geographical Distribution of the 
Industrial Population have now been made public. There 
will presumably be no attempt to implement any of the 
findings until the peacetime trends to which they refer 
appear again, for the movement of population and the 
siting of factories proceed quite differently in wartime. 
To a point, indeed, they are opposite to peacetime 
changes: evacuation and the need for strategic safety mean 
that congested cities tend to be shunned; the activity of 
the metal trades, munitions, textiles and shipbuilding re- 
sults in the revival of wasting areas. It is a great pity, how- 
ever, that the Royal Commission, or some special body, 
cannot remain in being to advise upon these short-run shifts 
and upon the complementary planning of new war factory 
areas and fresh housing for war workers; and some of its 
members have actually put forward a plan to do this. As 
it is, the Commission’s findings will be useful in the work 
of reconstruction after the war; indeed, not the least argu- 
ment in favour of the work of investigation and advice 
being continued duming the war is that the war changes 
themselves will powerfully affect the character of this 
problem of the balance of industries and people between 
different parts of the country. Broadly, the advocates who 
would press industrial location into a planned mould for 
social reasons and those who would leave industry alone to 
determine its own distribution for allegedly economic ones 
have fought a drawn battle. At first glance, it is true, the 
planners appear to have won: every member of the Com- 
mission agrees that undue congestion in some places and 
chronic depression in others are socially, economically and 
strategically undesirable; every one is in favour of decen- 
tralisation and urban redevelopment. But when the issue 
becomes one of ways and means a stalemate appears. The 
National Industrial Board favoured by the majority (ten 
out of thirteen) would investigate and research as the 
Commission itself has done. But, apart from some autho- 
rity to veto new industries in the London area, it would 
have no power to do more than advise on the location of 
factories. In itself this is not consistent, as three of the 
majority who have entered reservations calling for wider 
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powers for the Board realise: it is not possible to kee 
a rein on locational trends simply by selecting arbitragij 
chosen special areas for treatment, whether the areas - 
congested ones like London or depressed ones like Soyth 
Wales; the pattern of national industry is an interdepen. 
dent whole. 


* * * 


The minority, who suggest a Ministry to correlate town 
planning, to watch over trends in land utilisation, to take 
over Special Areas policy, to schedule areas unsuitable 
for further industrial development and to distribute grants 
and loans for development in suitable places, are more 
consistent; they would divide the whole country into zones 
according to the desirability of further industrialisatiog 
there—from the national standpoint. This is not to suggest 
that the root-and-branch planners should necessarily have 
been given their way, but simply that the Commissioners 
seem to have shied away from the logical implications of 
their labours; they know what they want but they will give 
nobody powers to do it. Actually, the crucial question upon 
which the entire problem hinges is still unanswered. It 
may be accepted that some central control of industrial 
location would safeguard certain essential social amenities, 
But whether, pari passu with this problem of national 
welfare, there would not be an appreciable loss in national 
income and output, due to interference with industrial 
trends which, whatever their ill effects, have fostered a 
notable prosperity in activities serving great urban markets 
is still unsettled. The Reports have little that is new or 
definite to say about this key point. Indeed, the real victor 
in the controversy so far is the man who started it four 
years ago—Sir Malcolm Stewart, who proposed the 
banning of new industries in the London area. The one 
course of immediate action that the Commissioners are 
agreed upon is that the spread of industry in and around 
London should be arrested. 


* * ~ 


Co-ordination of Shipbuilding.—On Wednes- 
day, Mr Chamberlain announced in the House of Commons 
that, as during the latter part of the last war, the construc- 
tion and repair of both merchant and naval vessels is to be 
co-ordinated by the Admiralty from February 1st. The 
centralisation of control in one Department is logical, for 
it should enable Britain’s shipbuilding resources to be used 
to the best advantage. Nor does it follow that the Admiralty 
will subordinate the needs of the merchant fleet to those 
of the Navy. These needs are urgent. Owing to the reduc- 
tion in the carrying capacity per unit of shipping in war, 
it is not only essential to replace losses, but, if Britain's 
trade is to be maintained at anything like the pre-war level, 
it will be necessary to increase the tonnage at her disposal. 
And since the purchase or chartering of foreign vessels 1s 
very expensive, it is essential to speed up domestic construc: 
tion to the limit of capacity. At the outbreak of the war the 
merchant shipbuilding capacity was about 2,000,000 gross 
tons per annum; in addition there were the facilities for the 
construction of some 500,000 tons of naval vessels m 
private shipyards. The current volume of output of met 
chant vessels is at the rate of about 750,000 gross tons per 
annum; but during the first four months of the war lossts 
were at the rate of about 1,300,000 tons per annum. 
It should not be difficult to increase output to 1,500,000 
tons per annum by the simplification of designs 4 
by the speeding up of construction. The task facing 
the Admiralty is by no means an easy one, but Britain 
cannot afford a repetition of the experience of th 
last war, when output fell from 1,932,000 gross tons ® 
1913 to 608,000 gross tons in 1916, and recove 
to only 1,348,000 tons by 1918. The task of speeding: 
up production has been entrusted to Sir James Lithgow 
who has been appointed to the Board of Admiralty © 
Controller of Merchant Shipbuilding and Repairs, ae 
Amos Ayre, hitherto Director of the Merchant Ship. 
ing Division of the Ministry of Shipping, as director. Th 7 
appointments carry further the obnoxious principle 
selecting controllers from the trades they are to control; 
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ience and personal qualities of Sir James Lithgow 
would, in any case, justify an exception being made in his 


favour. 
* * * 


Food for Animals. — The debate in the House of 
Commons last week on agriculture dealt almost entirely 
with the shortage of feeding stuffs which has developed 
since the war. Supplies of oil cakes and meals have been 
well maintained, but deliveries of cereal foods required by 
horses, pigs and poultry have been woefully inadequate. 
On arable and mixed farms, the allowance has been eked 
out with home-grown cereals, but the very large numbers 
of specialist holdings, on which most of the recent expan- 
sion in pigs and poultry has occurred, are entirely depen- 
dent on purchased foods. Their plight was described by 
Mr Roberts, who inquired whether any substantial im- 

ement in supplies could soon be expected. The 
Minister of Food was able to reassure him that allocation 
of feeding stuffs, which had sunk as low as one-third of 
normal requirements in December, had been increased to 
two-thirds at the end of January, while at the same time 
trade reserves were being accumulated again. The Minister 
admitted, however, that no stores of animal feeding stuffs 
had been accumulated before the war; the Ministry’s 
reserves of cereals had consisted entirely of wheat for 
human consumption, which had occupied all the available 
storage space. Food for humans must obviously come 
before food for animals, but surely the Ministry could 
have devised some scheme of subsidised storage among 
merchants and country millers on the lines of the bakers’ 
storage of extra flour. But the opportunity was lost and 
the worst period of the shortage is probably already over; 
allocations at two-thirds of the normal level will carry the 
stock over to the spring, even if egg production is some- 
what lower than normal. 


* * * 


Lessons from Finland.— “In the course of the 
week enemy aircraft dropped 2,941 bombs in the area out- 
side the war zone, or less than half of the number dropped 
in the previous week. The enemy succeeded in murdering 
24 persons behind the front, and in seriously injuring 56 
persons, all civilians. . . . In the week under review the 
enemy set a new record for bombing hospitals, for eight 
hospitals, clearly marked with the international emblem, 
were bombed and at the same time attacked with machine- 
guns.” These two sentences from a report by the chief of 
the Finnish air-raid precautions staff deserve quoting as 
ai example of the wastage of Russian material in Finland 
and of the ferocity with which the Russians have sought to 
make good that wastage. The number of Russian dead 
seems to be not much less than 200,000, and although the 
millions of the Red Army can in theory afford to neglect 
such losses, the effect on the morale of the men sent up 
replace them must in any case be bad. The clearest 
tvidence of this falling-away in morale seems to be pro- 
vided by the intensive bombing to which the civilian popu- 
ition in Finland has been subjected for weeks past, as if 
the Soviet military chiefs were making a desperate effort 
‘0 compensate for their failures in the field. Fortunately, 

tre appears to be good reason to believe that a number 
of fighter aircraft are at last beginning to arrive in Fin- 
land from the United States, Britain and France, while 
others may ultimately arrive from Italy. So far as is known 
the flow of material and of volunteers continues unimpeded 
itm Sweden. Increased armaments expenditure has re- 
inforced the impression that Swedish public opinion is 
tow fully convinced that Sweden’s neutrality cannot be 
kept simply by hoping for the best. From all points of 
vew it must be the hope of the Western Powers that 
weden will resist every sort of effort, Russian or Ger- 
man, to entrench upon her freedom of decision; so much 

in their interests, indeed, that they would obviously 
“need lend Sweden the whole weight of their armed 
‘sistance; and if they have hesitated to say so it has only 
use an open declaration of sympathy might be 

Wed by German propaganda to suggest that the Allies 
Were trying to embroil Scandinavia in the war. Every fresh 
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sign of Swedish determination is as much a gain for 
Scandinavian peace as it is for the saving of Finland; and 
the time may b: coming when the one cause will stand in 
as vital need of support as the other does now. 


* * * 


The Canadian Dissolution.—Mr Mackenzie King’s 
announcement on January 25th that Parliament was dis- 
solved and that elections would take place at the earliest 
opportunity has exploded like a mine in the rather stagnant 
waters of a House nearing its statutory limit of office. The 
action was certainly precipitate; it appears that even the 
Cabinet were caught unawares, and in the last week a 
growing volume of opinion has condemned the way in 
which Mr Mackenzie King handled the dissolution. The 
Opposition base their attack in part on the slackness and 
inefficiency of the outgoing Cabinet and declare that no 
review was made of its term of office for the simple reason 
that there was nothing to review. The trump card, how- 
ever, appears to be Mr Mackenzie King’s “ undemocratic ” 
behaviour in seeking a sudden dissolution and a “snap” 
election. Not only the Opposition, but large sections of 
influential independent opinion, take the view that the Gov- 
ernment’s action (according to an important daily paper) 
“throttles the rights of Parliament and violates public 
freedom, the privileges of the Opposition and the principles 
for which the war is being fought.” Here indignation is 
clearly outrunning objectivity. It is a well-established 
constitutional right that a government may choose to dis- 
solve Parliament at the moment it considers most oppor- 
tune for its own re-election. One has only to look at the 
immediate past of parliamentary government in this country 
with its khaki elections of 1900 and 1918 and the more 
recent “ snap ” election on the League issue in 1935. The 
Canadian Parliament would have run its course by the 
autumn of this year in any case. Mr Mackenzie King 
is perfectly at liberty to shorten its life by a few months 
if, in his political judgment, this is the best course to 
take. There remains the question whether his political 
judgment has not led him to commit a grave mistake. Dr 
Manion, the Conservative leader, is making full use of his 
opportunity and has announced his decision of following 
victory at the polls with a National Government repre- 
sentative of the best brains of all parties (including 
Liberals) in order to prosecute the war more vigorously, 
an announcement which has aroused widespread approval. 
In fact, public opinion in the first week after the dissolu- 
tion appears to be crystallising in a sense unfavourable 
to the Dominion Government. Mr Mackenzie King might 
have been better advised to adopt another, though equally 
British, expedient and seek for a party truce followed 
possibly by a coalition government. 


* * * 


South ‘Africa Debates Neutrality—The debate 
at Capetown on General Hertzog’s peace motion ran to 
four days and an all-night session before the Government 
secured the defeat of the motion by a majority of 81 to 59. 
Since these figures represent an increase of nine votes on 
the September majority which originally brought the 
Union into the war, General Smuts has no reason to feel 
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dissatisfied with the results of the debate. The Govern- 
ment can welcome the victory as a sign that four months’ 
concentrated propaganda by Nationalists within and 
National-Socialists without the Union have, on the whole, 
only enhanced the authority and prestige of the Smuts’ 
Coalition. General Hertzog’s speech in moving his motion 
helps to explain why the Nationalists have failed to gain 
ground. He made a cardinal mistake in throwing his em- 
phasis not on the South African issue but on the Nazi 
case against the Allies; his defence of Germany “ martyred 
by Versailles” and gloriously restored by Hitler read, as 
General Smuts was quick to point out, like a page from 
“ Mein Kampf,” and the speech did more harm than good 
to the Nationalist case for neutrality which is in reality 
based on two distinct elements, on the one hand the old, 
hardbitten hatred of the backveld Boer for British rule, 
on the other, the belief that war, even waged with the 
proviso that no troops shall leave South Africa, is damag- 
ing to the Union’s material interests. It has been pointed 
out, for example, that defence measures are costing 
roughly £34,000 a day. Of the two points, the Govern- 
ment could obviously make little headway against the ex- 
pressions of anti-British feeling. South Africans either 
accept the imperial link or they do not. Little could be 
said in a parliamentary debate to sway opinion either way. 
It was, therefore, on the interests of the Union that the 
Governinent based their defence. General Smuts made the 
effective point that only those small powers which enjoy 
protection are safe in the modern world. The South 
American States have the U.S.A. The Union must have 
Britain. The most telling speech, however, came from 
Colonel Stallard, who argued that only from Britain could 
capital come to develop South Africa’s vast untapped 
mineral reserves. It would therefore be economic folly to 
break the connection. He went on to point out that pro- 
vided the Union wished to retain South-West Africa and 
to maintain the present status of Tanganyika, it could not 
afford a German victory. Neutrality was thus politically as 
well as economically inexpedient. Voting after the debate 
followed strictly party lines and the Opposition took the 
opportunity of announcing the fusion of Hertzogites and 
Malanites into a Reunited National and People’s Party. 
The Government’s arguments therefore have done nothing 
to weaken the Nationalists’ desire for neutrality. Never- 
theless, there is every reason to suppose that General Smuts 
has the majority of the people behind him. They have a 
shrewd suspicion that South Africa’s best interests would 
not be served by abstention from the war, and there is 
probably some truth in Colonel Stallard’s comment that 
General Hertzog himself would not have risked the motion 
had he not been certain of its defeat. 


* * * 


Far Eastern Face.-In view of the fact that the 
Japanese are estimated by the British Ambassador in Tokyo 
to have stopped one hundred and ninety-one British 
vessels on the high seas, it may seem a little odd to English 
eyes that they should make such a deal of fuss over the 
stopping of one Japanese vessel, especially since the Jap- 
anese have never admitted to being at war, while we 
enjoy full belligerent rights. But it appears that feelings 
have really been hurt by the fact that the Asama Maru, 
the vessel in question, was stopped and boarded in order 
to remove 21 German naval experts when only 45 miles 
from Tokyo. To clear up the matter long consultations are 
being held in the Japanese capital. The Japanese claim 
restitution of the Germans in satisfaction of their national 
honour; the British representative, it appears, is pressing 
for guarantees that no more Germans will be carried in 
Japanese vessels. Since neither side can seriously want 
to make this molehill of indignation into a mountain of 
dispute, there seems some likelihood of a settlement along 
these lines. Admiral Yonai’s Government, untried to office, 
will scarcely wish to pursue the matter further than the 
point at which the more turbulent currents of Japanese 
opinion will allow it to stop; and on the British side 
there is every evidence of a desire to see the incident amic- 
ably closed at the earliest possible moment—so much so, 
indeed, that Mr Chamberlain can go so far as to refer 
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to the Japanese as “ neutral and friendly.” If the condu 
of the Japanese at Tientsin, to take only one oyt a 
thousand similar incidents, is “ neutral and friendly,” then 
words have lost their meaning. It may be questioned 
whether such fulsome terms can be justified by the situa. 
tion. The uncertainty with which Japan faces the future 
underlies much of what Mr Arita had to say in his speech 
on foreign policy this week. A tendency to humour the ex. 
tremists can be read into the expression of profound grati- 
tude to Italy and Germany “ for the support given us since 
the beginning of the China incident”; Mr Arita cannot 
really believe this, for he saw much of his work destroyed 
by the German-Soviet pact, and it is even more difficult to 
see what difference Italy’s support has made. The break. 
down of the Japanese-Soviet negotiations over frontier 
demarcation in Manchukuo corresponds with a request by 
Mr Arita that Russia should “ modify her policy of sup- 
porting the anti-Japanese regime in China, and collaborate 
for the realisation of general peace in Asia.” It is clear that 
Admiral Yonai and his colleagues are hearing the sounds 
of breakers ahead. 


* * * 


Workmen’s Compensation.—The Labour Party’s 
appeal in the Commons on Tuesday for an all-round in- 
crease in the rates payable for workmen’s compensation was 
based on considerations of equity, not on the recent rise in 
the cost of living. It was refused, and the Government 
accepted Sir Arnold Wilson’s proposal that discussions 
should at once be opened with representatives of industry 
to formulate a temporary scheme for meeting cases of 
hardship. The matter is urgent, first, because the high- 
pressure work of wartime causes many extra accidents, and, 
secondly, because the Royal Commission on Workmen’s 
Compensation, which has resumed its inquiries, is not 
likely to report for a very long time. The legal difficulty 
of defining accidents that “ arise out of or in the course of 
employment ”; the unevenness of the scheme between one 
industry and another and between one firm and another; 
the hardshipssometimes imposed upon totally incapacitated 
workmen by the limitation of payments to half their 
former average earnings and upon the dependants of totally 
injured men by the strict limit put upon lump-sum com- 
pensation—no party in politics denies these. All are agreed 
that fundamental revision of the Acts is imperative. That is 
why the Royal Commission is at work. But the issue on 
Tuesday was to find an immediate way out of current 
difficulties. The Government was not willing to go be- 
yond the problem of actual pressing hardship. On the 
other hand, the Labour view was, in a sense quite rightly, 
that the root cause of hardship is inadequate payments. 
The suggestion that the circumstances of workmen en- 
titled by law to compensation should be investigated be- 
fore the size of their benefits is fixed was resented. 
Hence the call for an all-round increase. But only a frac- 
tion of beneficiaries suffer hardship under the present 
rates; and the burden upon industries with differing acci- 
dent risks is too uneven for a blanket change of this sort 
to be lightly instituted. It was the Trades Union Congress 
itself that told the Royal Commission that no tinkering 
with the present system was desirable. A temporary scheme 
to meet actual hardship has obvious advantages in the long 
as well as the short view. The real trouble is that the 
fundamental revision which is needed ought surely not to 
have been delayed so long as it has been—let alone the 
interminable time the Royal Commission apparently needs 
for further brooding. 


* * * 


The Evacuation Crisis.—According to an official 
announcement, nearly 60 per cent. of the mothers am 
children evacuated last September have returned to ~ 
homes. As many as 223,381 accompanied children out 0 
a total of 260,276, and 145,681 out of 166,206 mothers 
have gone back. In effect, therefore, the evacuation scheme 
now covers only 419,691 schoolchildren; and it 1s 
surprising that voices are heard suggesting that it should 
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scrapped. It is held that the friction caused in the re- 
ception areas, and the inadequate education and medical 
attention provided for the children themselves, whether 
evacuated or not, far outweigh the advantage and safety 
from the possibility of bombing, especially now that the 
numbers who have availed themselves of this safety are so 
small. The answer to this argument is, first, that those 
who scout the danger from air raids are disregarding 
official and expert warnings, and, secondly, that billeting 
and education have become problems because they were 
originally organised on a makeshift basis for an intense 
but short period of aerial warfare, instead of for the dura- 
tion of the war itself. At a representative conference held 
at Oxford last week-end, several suggestions were made for 
remedying the present muddle. The Oxford Evacuation 
Officer said that many good billets had been lost because 
householders had found that they could not make ends 
meet, and he urged that payments should be increased. 
It is obviously foolish to expect that a child of 15 can be 
kept on the same rate of payment as a child of 6; more- 
over, much inter-billet jealousy is fostered when some are 
able to make evacuation pay while others are badly out 
of pocket. Until suitable billets and suitable school- 
ing are provided, there can be no question of making 
evacuation compulsory. When they are, there is much 
to be said for the suggestion that once people have taken up 
quarters they should be compelled to stay in them. Unless 
the bad defects of evacuation are remedied, it will not be 
regarded by the public as a whole as anything but an un- 
necessary and distasteful wartime expedient. They will not 
be able to learn the lesson, pointed out by the chairman at 
the Oxford conference, that decentralisation of the popula- 
tion is desirable in peace as well as war. Evacuation will 
rapidly become one of the Jost causes to which Oxford 
notoriously gives a home. 


* * * 


Temporary Civil Servants.—-A group of questions 
addressed by a Labour member to the Minister of 
Economic Warfare in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
have received very little publicity, but raise an issue of con- 
siderable public importance. The questions suggested that 
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certain temporary members of the staff of the Ministry had 
been appointed on grounds of relationship or acquaintance- 
ship rather than competence, that they were overpaid, that 
they had received unjustified increases in salary, and that 
they had to be instructed in their work by the permanent 
civil servants over whose heads they had been appointed. 
The questions revealed a knowledge of the arrangements 
of the Ministry that could only be obtained from within, 
and they were obviously asked in the interests of the organi- 
sations of the permanent civil servants. The Minister made 
it clear that there was no foundation for the suggestions. 
He declared that the persons in question were appointed 
because of their outstanding competence, that they had 
made financial sacrifices in accepting Government employ- 
ment and that their work was not of a character that per- 
manent civil servants could perform. His answers dispose 
of the particular matter raised in the House. But the asking 
and answering of questions of this nature may create the 
impression that temporary civil servants recruited for the 
new and expanded Ministries are placed (however 
deservedly) in a position of advantage relatively to their 
permanent colleagues. This is not only untrue, but the 
reverse of the truth. The temporary civil servants stand at 
a disadvantage. Their salaries are lower, for equivalent 
work and responsibility, in spite of the fact that they do 
not have the advantages of security or pension rights; the 
Government has, in fact, traded on the universal desire to 
be of service in time of war. Moreover, there is an implicit 
unwillingness on the part of established civil servants, of 
either the administrative or the clerical grades, to see new- 
comers clothed with the authority or responsibility which 
would give full scope to their abilities. This professional 
jealousy is understandable; but it is going much further in 
this war than in the last, when the quality of the permanent 
civil service was certainly no lower, on the average, than 
it is to-day. Many of the new Ministries—the Ministry of 
Economic Warfare especially—require qualities of imagina- 
tion and resourcefulness which are not the outstanding 
characteristics of the office-holder. To submit those out- 
siders who possess them to hierarchical limitations may be 
the best way to comply with the formalities of the service. 
It is hardly the best way to win the war. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


The Bruce Report 


HE League Assembly which met in December last year 
had little reason to expect an encouraging outcome from 
its deliberations. The delegates came together under condi- 
tions of exceptional difficulty, with war raging in Europe; 
yet the balance of forces within the League was so distri- 
buted that it was impossible to castigate more than one of the 
aggressors. Politically, therefore, an air of unreality clung 
to a procedure which, while condemning Russian aggression, 
did not permit the Polish delegate to state his wrongs. The 
fact that, in spite of this political fiasco, the delegates were 
able to leave Geneva in a mood of subdued optimism was 
largely due to the findings of the Bruce Committee, whose 
€port was presented on December 12th. In fact, the frame- 
work of political ineptitude enhanced the significance of the 
mmittee’s recommendations, since the problem submitted 
to them had been largely one of discovering some method of 
salvaging the League’s vast social and economic activities 
from the shipwreck of its political breakdown. 

The political activities of the League have always tended 
'0 occupy the limelight to the exclusion of its more substan- 
tial achievements in other spheres. With each withdrawal 
an the League since the Sanctions episode contributions 
aa anes, and the League Budget (60 per cent. of 
; _18 Spent on non-political activities) became increas- 
ingly incapable of supporting the administrative machinery, 
whi research work and the international connections upon 

ch Its valuable social and economic work is based. 

et it was often clear that the state, while abandoning 
oe membership on purely political grounds, would have 
more than ready to continue economic co-operation, and 


in some cases, that of Japan for example, in fact did so. 
Other states, notably the United States of America, although 
at no time members of the League, showed themselves 
anxious to foster the work of non-political international co- 
operation for which the League was responsible. 

It was obvious, too, that the need for co-operation would 
not diminish. As the Bruce Report points out, the kind of 
research undertaken by the League into “ such problems as 
those raised by changes in the rate of growth and in the com- 
position of populations, public hygiene, nutrition, housing, 
the mitigation of economic depressions, taxation, the econo- 
mic repercussions of armament production,” must in a world 
which, however politically divided, grows more and more 
physically and economically interdependent, be of increasing 
value to Governments. It would be sheer disaster if the 
political differences which may well lie beyond the compe- 
tence of a Central Institute for International Co-operation 
were to render impossible types of joint action for which 
states have already shown their willingness to pool resources, 
labour, information and effort. 

It is a grim fact that the League has not checked Hitler. 
But the League, through its health organisation, its research 
councils, its international committees, began its career by 
checking the spread of typhus to Europe, and has since 
discovered new methods of combating malaria, kept (through 
its Eastern Bureau at Singapore) a check on plague in the 
Far East, and sent field workers into every type of com- 
munity to collect the indispensable data for combating 
tropical disease. If we remember that influenza in 1918 
killed more people than the Great War, it can be argued 
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that the League’s failure to check Hitler is fully compen- 
sated by its real successes in checking typhus, cholera, 
plague, leprosy, malaria, sleepy sickness and other evils to 
which man is the unhappy heir. 

Yet the fact remains that political failures, not social and 
economic achievements, have determined League member- 
ship. As the political stock of the Geneva system has 
slumped, countries have withdrawn from all its activities, 
political or no, since they fell under the general supervision 
of the Council and Assembly; that is to say, of the League’s 
political organs. In 1938, therefore, it was decided to take 
steps to separate the solid achievements of the League from 
its more controversial aspects, and the Committee appointed 
in May, 1939, under the chairmanship of the Right Hon. 
S. M. Bruce, has arrived at revolutionary recommendations 
along these lines. 

The economic and social work of the League is in fact to 
be severed from its political work by taking control away 
from the League Council and vesting it in a new Central 
Committee composed of 24 States and eight non-govern- 
mental representatives. This new Committee will, in fact, 
achieve the same autonomy as that already enjoyed by the 
International Labour Office, since it is to be empowered to 
frame its own Budget; to negotiate with non-member states; 
and to arrange for their participation, representation and 
contriButions. 

Thus the Report covers the main flaws in the old system. 
It will now be possible to invite the co-operation of states 
which on political grounds do not accept the Geneva system. 
Their contributions will repair the damage done to the 
League Budget. Political upheavals will leave the underlying 
work of economic and social co-ordination comparatively 
intact. So well, in fact, did the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee fill the need that they were unanimously accepted by 
the Assembly. 

The Bruce Report has more than a purely particular re- 
ference. Its findings may well be of assistance in the post-war 
task of restoring some kind of international order. It can 
be argued that the political scope of the old League was too 
ambitious. It was based on a picture of a naturally harmo- 
nious world order which the last twenty years has utterly de- 
stroyed. International political co-operation can be achieved, 
but at first only by units smaller than the entire globe. 
Behind and beyond this limited political co-operation lie 
the vast social and economic interconnections of the modern 
world which, if they are not to bring disaster, must be con- 
sidered collectively, studied in common and co-ordinated by 
international effort. The new Central Committee of the 
League, coupled with the International Labour Organisa- 
tion (with whose autonomy the new arrangement will not 
interfere), may well form the nucleus for such world co- 
operation, even if the old political League g ves place to some 
purely European confederation or association of states. 


War Trade in Neutral 
Sweden 


[FROM OUR STOCKHOLM CORRESPONDENT | 


UNDER normal conditions exports take about 25 per cent. of 
Sweden’s industrial output. When, after the outbreak of the 
war, blockade measures by the belligerents gained in severity, 
it was widely feared that reduced exports would bring about 
a serious setback in industry and that unemployment and a 
decline in national wealth could not be avoided. Fortunately 
these fears have not been borne out so far. Foreign trade 
figures for November (no later figures have been published) 
show that exports in that month were valued at Kr.180 
millions, compared with Kr.172 millions in November, 1938, 
while imports stood at the exceptionally high figure of Kr.274 
millions, compared with Kr. 198 millions twelve months 
before. 

Timber, pulp and paper exports were valued at Kr.80 
millions, compared with Kr.68 millions in November, 1938— 
an unexpectedly satisfactory result for the most important 
group of Swedish exports. The general index of Swedish 
business activity, which fell in September from 129.8 to 129.6, 
recovered in October to 131 (100=average 1935). This, too, 
was unexpected, for the building industry, which during the 
years preceding the war held a central position in the 
economic life of this country, suffered a severe setback after 
the beginning of the war owing to the rise in prices for build- 
ing materials in general and for construction steel in 
particular. 

A heavy blow to Swedish trade was struck by Germany on 
November 25th. The minefield laid by the Germans in 
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September at the southern entrance of the Sound four seg. 
miles off the Falsterboref was, in spite of Swedish prot 
extended close up to the three sea-miles belt. Owing to this 
new obstacle the depth of the waterway in Swedish territorial 
waters was reduced from eight to five metres. This meant in 
fact, that the proportion of Swedish tonnage which could 
pass into the Baltic within Swedish territorial waters fell to 
15 per cent. of the entire dead-weight tonnage. This mine 
barrier completely upset Swedish transport and meant 
enormous costs and delays for reloading goods bound for the 
Baltic into small vessels in west coast ports. A great 
goods bound for Eastern Sweden are now unloaded in 
Gothenburg, and from there are transported by railway, 9 
that the railway system is overburdened. 

The transport situation will get worse, since Sweden is to 
send 500 railway trucks to Germany to carry coal from 
German ports on the Baltic for shipment to Sweden. This 
has proved necessary because of the acute shortage of coal 
and coke in Sweden. This coal crisis is due partly to lack 
of tonnage for the shipment of British coal and partly to 
Germany’s inability to deliver coal and coke on account of 
her own transport difficulties. Coal supplies to Sweden have 
been retarded by about six weeks. It is expected that the 
arrangement to lend trucks to Germany will ensure a mor 
satisfactory coal supply to the eastern ports. At the same 
time the Shipping Board has raised maximum freight rates 
for coal shipment in Swedish vessels, which will make avail- 
able Swedish tonnage for the shipment of British coal. 


Prices Tend Upwards 


The rise in the prices of imported commodities has affected 
the general price level. The wholesale price index of Pro- 
fessor Silverstolpe, which stood at 127 in September, gradu- 
ally rose to 152 in November. Owing to the energetic efforts 
of the Government, the Association of Swedish Industries 
and a number of private trade organisations to keep down the 
cost of living, this has shown greater stability than wholesale 
prices, and from September to November the cost-of-living 
index rose by only 3.4 points to 111.8. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether the Government will be able in the long run to 
avoid a greater rise in the cost of living. 

In anticipation of a possible rise in the cost of living— 
which would have an immediate repercussion on wages—the 
Association of Employers and the National Federation of 
Trade Unions have concluded a basic agreement providing 
for a sliding scale for extra wages, based on the cost-of-living 
index. Wage adjustments will take place automatically, thus 
removing the danger of labour disputes, which could be parti- 
cularly harmful in the present time of political and economic 
strain. Employment is satisfactory and unemployment is on 
the decline—defence preparations have, directly and in- 
directly, absorbed a certain number of the unemployed. 

While the economic situation in Sweden is, on the whole, 
still fairly satisfactory, the political situation has consider 
ably worsened since the outbreak of the Russian-Finnish war. 
The exposed eastern coast line of Sweden and the presence 
of Soviet air forces on the Estonian islands mean that an 
armed conflict with Russia would raise very serious problems 
for this country. Strict neutrality is the order of the day. 


January 17th. 


American Budgets 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT } 


IT was regarded as the supreme proof of Mr Gladstone's 
oratory that he could make a Budget speech spell-binding 
Few statesmen have this capacity; and it is reported 
only one-third of the membership of the House of Repre- 
sentatives even bothered to attend the presentation of the 
President’s Budget Message. The summary of proposed ¢x- 
penditure for the fiscal year 1941 is as follows: — 


PROPOSED FEDERAL EXPENDITURE: FiscAL YEAR 194! 


($ 000,000) 

National defence. .......0cccscesesssecsceccens $1,800 
Work relief programmes ................- 1,300 
Agricultural programmes ...........+.+++++ 900 
Public works, tC. ........c....cecsssseeeeees 1,100 
EEE ETE 1,200 
Interest on public debt ................0+++ 1,100 
Regular operating expenses ...........+++ 1,000 

I scistividnsila iiteeviaiutelal $8,400 


It is difficult to compare this summary with previous years 
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but the following items are presented as more or less com- 
parable: — 
ITEMS OF EXPENDITURE 
($ ’000,000) 


Actual Estimated Estimated 
1939 1940 1941 





National defence .......:++++..seee0+ 1,140 1,359 1,539 
Emergency national defence ...... ose 160 300 
Aids to agriculture ........-....5000 1,043 1,317 904 
Civil departments, €tc.  ......+++++- 916 994 952 
General public works programme 505 688 641 
Work relief ....sscceceeeeeeeeeeeereees 2,612 1,810 123 
Relief .......:-scssseersesereereceeeeeeres a mee 1,125 
Interest on public debt ............ 941 1,050 1,100 

Total expenditure ......... 8,707 9,099 8,424 

Excess of expenditure............ 3,542 3,933 2,876 


Adding $100 millions for sinking fund, and subtracting 
$700 millions (“ return of surplus funds from Government 
corporations”), the gross deficit becomes $2,276 millions, 
against an estimated $4,033 millions in the current fiscal year 
and $3,601 millions (actual) in the year ended June 30, 1939. 
As the Message proposes $460 millions of new taxes, the 
estimated increase in the public debt would be $1,716 
millions, compared with an estimated $2,783 millions in the 
current year and $3,280 millions in the 1939 fiscal year. 

Revenue items are as follows: — 


a 


REVENUE 
($ 000,000) 
Actual Estimated Estimated 
1939 1940 1941 
NS Si co dade ie seiekansincdh 2,182 1,953 2,302 
Miscellaneous internal revenue ... 2,237 2,356 2,482 
Employment taxes ...........0500055 740 827 861 
ar cetbh cinthadibsbhaseansness 319 283 273 
Miscellaneous revenues ............ 143 168 170 
Total revenue ......... 5,625 5,598 6, 

Realisation on assets ............... 43 103 52 

Deduct appropriation for Federal 
Old Age Insurance, etc. ......... 503 537 603 
PIL casavicssivescxres< 5,165 5,166 5,548 


The item of $700 millions (“ return of surplus funds from 
Government corporations”) which appears as a deduction 
from estimated expenditures, does not, of course, recur in 
the anticipated revenue. 


A Decade of Deficits 


The following Associated Press summary of a decade of 
deficit finance is retrospectively useful : — 


EXPENDITURE AND DEFICITS 


( $’000,000) 

Year ended Expenditures Gross Deficit Gross Debt 
une 30 

4,092 902 16,801 
TE cesccccSecceees 5,154 3,148 19,487 
Se Mintircccscse 5,143 3,063 22,539 
Ptiniescecess 7,105 3,989 27,053 
PP iieinpencsoen 7,376 3,575 28,701 
a iiidwesssessess 8,870 4,763 33,545 
ibs tvsssseces 8,105 2,811 36,427 
7,691 1,450 37,165 
9,268 3,601 40,440 
9,199 4,033 43,222 
aaa 8,524 1,816* 44,939 


* Includes $100 millions of debt retirement. 


With the aid of the $700 millions to be recaptured from 
the Government corporations plus the $460 millions of pro- 
Posed new taxes, the estimated total of the public debt allows 
for the expenditure proposed, and still just keeps inside the 
Statutory debt limit of $45,000 millions. Last year an increase 
in the limit was proposed, but this encountered so much 
°pPosition that the suggestion was withdrawn. 


he growth in the cost of National Defence is shown in 
the following table: — 


NATIONAL DEFENCE 


($’000,000) 
667 ee 880 
= a 664 a 895 
: 4 a 633 cl ccnses 980 
ion 494 1939 ......... 1,140 
aa 663 ee 1,359 4-160 (emergency) 
1,539 +- 300 - 
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Expenditure and Economic Need 


The Budget Message concluded with some observations on 
the public debt, now approximately $42,000 millions, an 
increase of $19,000 millions since June, 1933. It was esti- 
mated that Treasury cash (including gold) and the pro- 
prietary interest in Government corporations amounted to 
$7,000 millions, so reducing the present net debt to $35,000 
millions. 

“In addition, cf course, there are the billions of dollars’ worth 
of durable, tangible assets constructed or purchased by the 
Government, that are a real offset to the debt, though never 
listed as such. During the period between June 30, 1933, and 
June 30, 1940, nearly 14 billion dollars of Federal funds will 
have gone into recoverable loans and investments and durable im- 
provements. . . . Between June, 1929, and June, 1933, States 
and municipalities had to increase their net debt by over 4 billion 
dollars and their credit in many cases had approached the break- 
ing point. . . . Consequently, between June, 1933, and June, 
1940, the Federal Government will have made available for local 
relief, work relief and local public works the sum of 17 billion 
dollars. In addition, the Federal Government increased its grants 
for public works by 1 billion dollars over the preceding seven 
years. By reason of these Federal expenditures, it became possible 
for the States and municipalities during this period to re- 
habilitate their credit and even to reduce slightly their aggregate 
indebtedness.” 


In one sense the most interesting passage in the text was 
its statement of the principle of the cyclical Budget. In the 
period preceding 1937 “rapid progress was made toward a 
balanced Budget. By the calendar year 1937, excess of Gov- 
ernment cash outgoings over Government cash income had 
dropped to $321 millions.” But in 1937 came the recession. 
The recession was due to a variety of causes stemming in 
the main from over-optimism, which led the Government to 
curtail its net expenditures too abruptly and business to 
expand production and raise prices too sharply for con- 
sumers’ purchasing power to keep pace. The deficit was 
increased and the relatively brief recession turned upward. 

“The experience of 1938-39 should remove any doubt as to 
the effectiveness of a fiscal policy related to economic need. 
The wise exercise of such a fiscal policy imposes grave responsi- 
bility on the Government. The Government must have the 
wisdom to use its credit to sustain economic activity in periods 
of economic recession and the courage to withhold it and retire 
debt in periods of economic prosperity. And let us not forget 
that the withholding of Government credits in time of need for 
political advantage is no less reprehensible than its profligate 
use at any time. . . . As the Budget is being prepared we are 
achieving the highest levels of production and consumption in 


our history. . . . We must . . . avoid the danger of too drastic 
or too sudden curtailment of Government support.” 


January 10th. 


War Finance in Holland 


[FROM OUR AMSTERDAM CORRESPONDENT] 


AT the end of December the first Netherlands wartime loan 
was issued. It was for 300 million guilders, of which 60 
millions were to be taken up by various State funds, the 
remaining 240 millions being available for public subscrip- 
tion. The interest was 4 per cent., the term of maturity 
40 years, and it was issued at par. Thus Holland had to 
launch its loan on less favourable terms than, say, England 
or Canada. The reason is that Bourse quotations for Nether- 
lands State loans had receded considerably during the 
previous few months, with the result that loans already 
quoted on the Amsterdam Bourse were actually yielding 
about 44 per cent. 

One would have expected that the bare 240 millions which 
were open for public subscription would have been eagerly 
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sought after. On the contrary, not even 100 millions were 
taken up, so that the State funds themselves had to absorb 
the remaining approximately 200 millions. It is considered 
deplorable that Holland, with all its capital, allowed this 
first wartime loan to fail. The explanation is that the big 
investing institutions, such as the insurance companies, 
savings banks, pension funds, etc., declined to subscribe 
to the loan, seeing that other investments on the Bourse 
would have ensured them a higher yield for any funds they 
had available. And the Minister of Finance had made no 
appeal to patriotism in launching the loan. 

The loan certificates can be tenderable in payment of 
super-tax and defence tax, so that the possibility of their 
declining to far below par is very remote. In fact, after 
allotment of the loan, the certificates soon rose above their 
par value, thus indicating that the terms offered by the 
Minister of Finance could not have been so very unfavour- 
able after all. 

It is evident that the Minister of Finance will soon have 
to launch a second loan—this time a compulsory one—at 
4 per cent. The extra expenditure resulting from the mobil- 
isation is estimated at 600 million guilders (£8 millions) 
per annum, and the funds for this purpose will have to be 
raised by borrowing. So far the expenditure has been covered 
by the issue of Exchequer bonds on the money market. The 
burden of interest on these bonds, of course, comes well 


below the 4 per cent. level involved by a loan, but in the 


long run the Government is compelled to proceed to the 
consolidation of the floating debt. 


The Nation’s Wealth 


The growth of the National Debt will be evident from 
the fact that at the beginning of the war in 1914 the debt 
amounted to only 1,148 million guilders, against 3,400 
millions now; if 600 million guilders, the estimated total of 
the floating debt on January 1, 1940, is added, a total debt 
of 4,000 millions of guilders is arrived at. On the other hand, 
the wealth and incomes of the nation are far larger now than 
in 1914. Super-tax was levied on 7,600 millions in 1914, 
whereas now 12,700 millions are liable to super-tax. Taxable 
incomes increased between 1914 and 1939 from 1,300 millions 
to 2,700 millions. A considerable proportion of the capital 
of the country, however, has gone abroad or been in- 
vested in foreign securities, which has done our capital 
market no good—and undoubtedly contributed towards the 
failure of the recent State loan. 

Interest and redemption on the State’s new loans for 
wartime purposes are to be raised out of additional taxa- 
tion. There are plans for instituting a war-profits tax, while 
a new profits tax is already under consideration by Parlia- 
ment. The Minister of Finance estimates the total taxable 
profits of the country’s limited companies at roughly 500 
million guilders a year, on the average. Taking nearly 500 
millions as the total of the taxable profits, the rate of taxa- 
tion will have to be 10 per cent. to ensure the estimated 
yield of 50 millions (20 millions more than the present 
dividend tax which the new tax is to replace). 

Revenue during the year well surpassed expectations. The 
total yield of the items combined under “ other sources ”’ 
made a particularly good showing in comparison with 1938, 
475 million guilders being collected in 1939 against 440 
millions in 1938, the estimated yield being exceeded by 33 
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millions. State revenue has been on an ample scale ging 
the start of the war, owing to increased yields of the tum. 
over tax and a sharp rise in import duties paid. 


January 22nd. 


Turkish Trade Policy 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN ISTANBUL] 


WHEN the war broke out, Germany was absorbing, on th 
average of the first eight months of 1939, over 50 per cent 
of Turkish exports, and was providing as much as 55 per 
cent. of this country’s total imports. Ranking second, by 
lagging far behind, came Italy, buying 12 per cent, of 
Turkey’s exports and supplying 6.5 per cent. of her imports, 
Great Britain’s share was diminutive—3.1 per cent. of total 
exports and 5.4 per cent. of total imports. 

Hostilities with Poland coincided with the end of th 
‘Turco-German commercial agreement. It has not been re 
newed. Continued subservience to German economic methods 
threatened to shake the foundations of Turkish foreign trade, 
and the redistribution of that trade was in ‘Turkey’s political 
and economic interests. Fortunately, Turkey has been wise in 
her dealings with Germany and has not allowed any funds 
to be frozen in that country. On the contrary, it is Turkey 
that now owes important sums to Germany through the 
clearing. 

Even so, the problem of meeting the temporary dis- 
organisation of supplies and trade brought about by the war 
was urgent. ‘The difficulty was to ensure self-sufficiency in 
foodstuffs in case of emergency and therefore to limit th 
export of necessary products, while at the same time stim- 
lating other exports in order to obtain foreign supplies, both 
for current requirements and as a check against profiteering 
As soon as abundance of foodstuffs had been ensured, the 
authorities relaxed the check on exports and tackled the 
problem of securing adequate supplies of raw materials and 
basic semi-finished products, 

Exports to Great Britain by private compensation seemed 
likely to yield abundant funds with which to buy British 
goods, but a great many of the goods Turkey needed were 
either not produced by England or not made available for 
export. The situation with regard to France was similar, but 
worse. The goods Italy agreed to sell through the clearing 
were limited 1n range. 

It was, therefore, imperative to purchase goods from other 
countries, especially from the United States of America 
Trade with the U.S.A. has previously been based on free 
foreign exchange, but the fact has persistently been ignored 
that Turkish home prices are much above the world level. 
Thus it was impossible to sell Turkish staples to American 
importers at full Turkish prices. Turkish exports to the 
U.S.A. narrowed down to tobacco sales only, while th 
American sales to this country had a natural tendency to e- 
pand, and would have reached very considerable figures had 
it not been for the fact that transfers were $6,500,000 in 
arrears. The Turkish Government, therefore, decided 10 
resort to a premium system under which transactions with 
the U.S.A. are to be based on an increased rate of exchange. 

Meanwhile, the Turkish Government has decided to facili- 
tate the immediate purchase of vital supplies of American 
goods and to lend dollars for the opening of letters of credit 
in New York. The various interested trades have been called 
upon to form limited companies of a corporate character 
through which the distribution of such facilities and supplies 
will be handled exclusively. This undoubtedly is a new and 
potent feature in the Turkish foreign trade system. 


January 22nd. 


Book Review 


“The Bankers’ Almanac and Year Book for 1939-40." 
Proprietors, Thomas Skinner & Co. (Publishers), Ltd. 
published jointly with Waterlow & Sons, Ltd. 2,286 
pages. Price 50s. net. 

This, the ninety-fifth issue of the Bankers’ Almanac, 8 # 
complete and useful as ever in its presentation of partic 
of British and foreign banks, the banking facilities and differ- 
ent places and countries, and not least in its general statist 
tables and lists. The information given takes account as laf 
as possible of changes up to November, 1939, and as the 
latest available pre-war particulars are included of enemy 
other foreign banks, this volume is perhaps of excepuon 
interest in presenting a recent picture of peacetime comer 
tions which the war has already started to change. 
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Germany at War 


(An objective account of economic trends in the Reich compiled weekly by 
the editorial staff of The Economist from German and neutral sources.) 


HE most important news in every way continues to come 
from German-occupied Poland. The incredibly harsh 
treatment meted out to the inhabitants is by now well known 
and well established all over the world. As in the Protec- 
torate of Bohemia-Moravia, there is considerable danger that 
the Germans will extirpate the upper classes in both coun- 
tries, and the remainder of the population are in no position 
to resist any measures, however severe. The present barbaric 
phase is indescribable, especially if the appalling losses in- 
flicted by the German air force last September are taken 
into account. 

The Polish news is not only important for the horrors it 
reveals. It is most important economically, too. A Central 
Bank has been set up to issue notes against advances and 
against German banknotes. It will be secured by a 3,000 
million zloty mortgage on the land in that part of German- 
occupied Poland which has not been completely merged in 
the Reich economically. 

In the part of Poland which has been incorporated in the 
Reich 110,000 families from Baden and Wurtemberg are to 
be settled. The object of this is, not only to increase produc- 
tion in the new province, but also to increase it in the parts 
of the Old Reich left by the settlers. In the Old Reich there 
has been a tendency to carry the cutting-up of farms too 
far for adequate output, and the re-settlement of these 
families is expected to alleviate this. It is interesting, too, 
that further settlers are arriving in German-occupied Poland 
from Soviet territory. 

In the exploitation of Poland by forced labour, forced 
levies, forced migration and the shortest of short commons, 
Bohemia-Moravia is not forgotten. A customs union between 
the Reich and the Protectorate has been made. Czech indus- 
tries are to be strictly rationed, and all their working capital 
must be registered and reported to the Reich authorities. 
From the Protectorate, as from Poland, workers are being 


sent in considerable numbers to work under compulsion in 
Germany. 


* * * 


Finance.—The October debt figures have at last been 
published. The entire recorded increase in that month was in 
the floating debt, which rose by Rm. 1,110 millions to 
Rm. 11,053 millions. The increase in September was only 
Rm. 860 millions. The October increase is very large, even 
if it is assumed that it is still possible for the authorities to 
borrow a further Rm. 11,000 millions or so without infla- 
tionary consequences. It seems especially large when it is 
noticed that the circulation of tax certificates (not included 
in the floating debt figures) rose by Rm.803 millions to 
Rm. 7,832 millions in the same month. An increase of nearly 
Rm. 2,000 millions in indebtedness in a single month is sur- 
prising and contrary to most calculations. 
_ In this context the latest Reichsbank figures are interest- 
ing. They show a further tendency to expansion, for the 
expanded note issue at the year-end did not flow back com- 
pletely to the bank. Actually, however, it would be rash to 
xe inflationary signs in the increased debt and note circu- 
lation. Several explanations are possible. The great increase 
In tax certificates in October may be due to the fact that 
October was the last month in which they were issued; it 
may have represented payment for accumulated debts. Simi- 
larly, the increase in note circulation may be due in part 
be incorporation of Poland in the German economic 
Even so, statistical movements like these may be straws in 
the wind. If debt and notes continue to go up, the pressure 
prices will be considerable. There will be an added strain 
on the efficacy of the restrictive measures employed to keep 
pon from rising. The balance of the very complete system 
% wartime controls will be disturbed, and there will be re- 
ze fears of inflation. But, so far, there is no real proof 
bi anything like this is happening, and every reason to 
on that it can be avoided, for a time at least. A sidelight 
> battle against inflation (which Germans fear more 
a anything else) is shed by a recent speech by the Com- 

‘sar for Savings Banks. He suggested that savings should 

‘ncouraged by tax remissions and special lotteries. 


Banking .—The big banks of Berlin and Vienna, as well 
as the banks of the Czech Protectorate, are assisting in the 
financing of trade in South-Eastern Europe by issuing guar- 
antees to German exporters. The growing trade with Soviet 
Russia is being financed by the Berlin banks on the basis of 
the agreement made with the Bank of the U.S.S.R. The 
German bankers furnish exporters with credentials. 

For the import and transit trade with Switzerland, Bel- 
gium and Holland, credits are being issued again, the stand- 
still agreement having been renewed. Since the war started, 
high German exports have reduced Germany’s clearing debts 
considerably, and the demand for credit by German exporters 
has risen markedly. 


* * * 


Railways.—While criticisms of the technical efficiency 
and capacity of the Reich’s railway system have been exag- 
gerated in other countries, it is estimated that, last summer, 
the German railways were short of 4,000 engines and 70,000 
coaches, vans and trucks; and it is clear that since the 
beginning of the war, with its heavy demands, the wear and 
tear on the existing rolling stock has been aggravated. The 
Reichsbahn has therefore set up a building scheme involving 
an expenditure of Rm. 3,500 millions. Big orders have been 
placed with the manufacturers of Germany and Austria, 
who were already working for the Balkan States and Russia. 
Only a small number of types of rolling stock will be con- 
structed so as to facilitate and hasten production, and the 
building plan is to be finished within four years. 


* * * 


The Fur Trade.—Germany is trying by all means to 
get hold of foreign currency. With that object (as reported 
from Leipzig) the authorities are fostering the fur trade, 
which, during the past years, mainly as a result of anti- 
Jewish action, had fallen into decay. Many Jewish fur traders 
took their business to the Netherlands and England. Great 
hope is being placed in the agreement with Soviet Russia, 
which is expected to lead to the restocking of the German 
market with unprepared furs. 

The fur industry is being concentrated. Two import 
cartels have been formed. One is composed of 16 importing 
firms, the other of 20. A Rauchwarenimport A.G. has been 
formed with a capital of Rm. 1 million. Prices are moving 
upwards as there is a heavy demand for furs. 


* * * 


Bank Shares.—-Steps to prevent the transfer of shares 
of the Reichsbank and Golddiskonto Bank into enemy hands 
have been taken. The Board of Directors of the Reichsbank 
has decided that neutral holders of these bank shares should, 
besides the usual affidavit, produce a testified declaration, 
certifying that the coupons are not in the possession of 
citizens of enemy countries, or of any other persons resident 
in an enemy country. 


* * * 


Agriculture.—According to a recent report, the culti- 
vated area of Germany was in 1939 increased from 58.1 
million hectares to 58.2 millions, 13.33 million hectares 
instead of 13.21 million hectares being under cereal cultiva- 
tion. The area under hemp was increased by about 3,000 
hectares to 15,800 hectares, that of flax by 4,400 hectares to 
58,200 hectares, while the turnips and colza area was reduced 
by 18,000 hectares to 45,600 hectares, and that under hops 
by nearly 400 hectares to 14,400 hectares. 

In December, Herr Scheel, leader of the Reich’s students, 
issued an appeal informing German students that, from 
January 1st, they would be liable to a special “ labour ser- 
vice” to be done in the course of their first three terms (one 
term is six months). It will involve the unloading of coal 
trucks and other goods transported by rail, the helping of 
agriculture and forestry and collaboration with the Air 
League, Red Cross, etc. This measure will further handicap 
studies, the length of which has already been reduced—from 
five to four years, in the case of medical students, for example. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Newspaper Company Earnings 


W*s destroys illusions, and none is less regretted 
than the fallacy of regarding the Press as a distri- 
butor of largesse. It was a fallacy which Fleet Street itself 
had done little to discourage, for although the worst ex- 
cesses of the free gift campaigns of a few years ago had 
ceased by agreement among newspaper publishers, there 
Was an umeasy armistice rather than a true peace. The 
newspaper shareholder had good reason to know the 
financial cost of circulation rivalry. He knew, too, the 
symptoms of insecurity resulting from a growing bur- 
den of prior charges which must first be met before 
dividends can be paid. And he rightly demanded a yield 
basis on newspaper equity shares far in excess of the 
acceptable return on industrial shares generally. 

The peacetime economics of the newspaper press had 
a dual fascination. On the one hand, the familiar proposi- 
tion that the reader’s penny was quite insufficient to meet 
the actual cost of producing his daily paper emphasised 
the importance of advertising revenue, with its wide 
cyclical swings, as the arbiter of newspaper profits. On the 
other hand, the free expenditure on circulation promotion. 
though less profligate than formerly, was a constant re- 
minder to the newspaper shareholder that dividends were 
subservient to policies over which he had little or no con- 
trol, in which readers rather than shareholders were the 
criterion. Has this situation been affected by the first phase 
of war? And if so, do any new pointers to the investment 
ranking of newspaper shares suggest themselves? 

War has provided some advantages for the newspaper 
shareholder, which peace could not bring. Immediately on 
the outbreak of hostilities, canvassing ceased. Moreover, 
the newspapers terminated their free insurance schemes. 
At one stroke, the two principal outlets of expenditure 
on circulation promotion were closed. It is difficult to esti- 
mate the resulting savings, though for the Press as a whole 
they must be considerable. Different groups were canvass- 
ing with varying intensity. Some were ready to agree to 
the proposition that canvassing expenditure represented so 
much waste of money. Others, who regarded the mainten- 
ance of a large circulation as of first importance, continued 
up to the eve of the war to maintain a large canvassing 
staff. The cessation of canvassing has provided practical 
confirmation of the theory that newspaper circulations are 
dependent only to a minor extent upon canvassing. The 
floating readership which can be bribed from one paper 
to another is merely a corruptible fringe. What is known 
of newspaper circulation figures since the outbreak of war 
suggests that readership has not declined by a greater pro- 
portion than was to be expected a priori on the cessation 
of canvassing. There has, of course, been a shift of 
sales from London to the country areas, as a result of 
evacuation, but the total sale is roughly what might be ex- 
pected without canvassing. As a general proposition, it may 
be assumed that the marginal revenue obtained from can- 
vassed circulation is approximately balanced by the cost 
of producing and publishing the extra copies involved 
(without counting the cost of the canvassing itself). In 
other words, there is no significant trading profit to be 
obtained from canvassed circulation, and no significant 
trading loss occurs, therefore, when it ceases. But on the 


other hand, there is the substantial saving in Canvassing 
costs, which for the Press as a whole can be put at several 
hundred thousand pounds annually. 

These economies, together with the more moderate 
savings on reader insurance, will be welcomed by news- 
paper shareholders. The gains, of course, are not equally 
shared. For example, the London evening newspapers did 
not canvass, and two of these are controlled by public 
companies. Again, the expenditure by the dailies, probably 
greatest for the Daily Herald, varied widely. But it 1s 
possible that these economies will provide one permanent 
advantage of the war. Some of the other economic conse- 
quences of a mere four months of war, however, may be 
less permanent for Fleet Street. The stricter control over 
returned copies—which are down, generally speaking, from 
10 per cent. to 4 per cent. of the total—has greatly reduced 
the total print of the morning papers, without causing any 
reduction (apart from the cessation of canvassing) in net 
circulation. Some of this advantage might be retained, but 
probably not the whole of it. And for the evening papers, 
control over returns is more difficult to enforce. A second 
economy is the reduction in the size of the average paper, 
by 30 to 40 per cent. This has had certain consequential 
advantages, such as reduced railing costs, reduced whole- 
salers’ commissions, and lower editorial and mechanical 
costs of production, which have generally been achieved 
by work-sharing schemes rather than salary cuts or dis- 
missals. 

At first sight, this is an impressive recital of gain which 
the first four months of war have provided. And since the 
volume of advertising in December last was restored to 
about 80 per cent. of the amount obtained in December, 
1938, while advertising rates have been strengthened, the 
outlook for newspaper shareholders begins to look much 
brighter than in peacetime. That conclusion, however, 
would be most short-sighted. The first few days of war, 
when air raids were hourly expected, showed to what depths 
advertising volume could slump—a general impression sug- 
gests that it could not have been greater than one-quarter 
of the normal level. The release of the first bomb—perhaps 
even the intensification of the war on land—would destroy 
this recovery in advertising. Again, if intensive raids on 
London were to begin, newspapers would be faced with 
editorial and production difficulties beside which 
troubles of the blackout and censorship would seem smal 
indeed. Suppose that they were compelled to decentralise: 
the expense of printing and distribution from prov 
centres and the paucity of advertising revenue would 
a mockery of the newspapers’ present but possibly tem 
porary advantages. 

So much for the credit side. Newspaper shareholders 
must now consider a vital debit item—the cost of news 
print. The price of British newsprint has been raised from 
{11 Ss. per ton to £17 per ton. It would be difficult 
give an average increase in newsprint costs, owing 10! 
varying proportions of British, Canadian and Scandinavia® 
newsprint used by differen papers, but the increase 
tainly exceeds 50 per cent. It so happens that this increa® 
in price has so far been approximately offset by the 
duced gross print of the national papers (owing % 
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stringent limitation of returns), coupled with the cut in the 
average size of papers. Thus total newsprint costs have 
remained roughly unchanged for appreciably smaller 

. But smaller consumption has, of course, tended 
to increase the costs of newsprint production appreciably, 
for newsprint mills are profitable only when operated at a 
high proportion of capacity. For this reason, there is a 
danger that the price of newsprint may be driven still 
higher, if consumption falls further. And at least it is 
reasonable to conclude that newspaper companies can look 
for no saving in newsprint costs, even if the average size of 
their papers falls. Moreover, the maintenance of the present 
price for British newsprint is dependent upon the adequacy 
of pulp supplies. Existing supplies have gone largely to 
make newsprint for stock, but when these stocks have to 
be replaced, the price position may be far more difficult 
than in the first stage of the war. 

The investor who imagines that the past two or three 
months will be characteristic of the experience of news- 
paper companies in wartime is accordingly deluding him- 
self. The current year will not even be a good profits year. 
It may not be disastrous, but it is hardly likely to produce 
figures appreciably better than those of the preceding year, 
and they were certainly depressed, as the following table 
shows : — 


NEWSPAPER PROFITS, EARNINGS AND D VIDENDS 


Total Profits Ordinary Shares 


(£’000) 


Years ending in Earned % | Paid 


1936 1937 1938 1939, 1937 |1938 1939) 1937 1938 1939 
| : _ - —— — 


Allied Newspapers 

| 
Assoc. News. (Mar. 31) 
D. Mail and Gen. Tr. | 

(Sept. 30) ..........+. 396] 431) 355} 191 10-7¢ 8-4¢/3-3¢ Lllgt 83¢¢ 31st 


iow. 4 4 
1,102) 1,011; 884; ... | 13-6; 8-0) ... 8 3 | as 
939} 940) 793 | 452) 29°4\26-3)14-1 2623 25 12! 





D, Mirror (Feb. 28) ... 425 454| 445 | 420/ 18:3'20:017-9| 15* | 15*, 15 
LondonExpress(June30)} 212) 202) 244/250) 8-3 /15-1/20°3 10 15 | 20 


Odhams Press (Dec. 31) 
Sunday Pictorial(Feb.28) 


610; 507] 430) ... | 22°3/19-5) ... | 1212) 10! ... 
217) 248) 219 156/| 18-3/17-9)10-8) 1212/1219} 10 





* And 10 per cent., tax free bonus, from investment profits. + Tax free. 


Among individual companies, it is possible to some 
extent to weight the effect of the factors described above. 
In canvassing, for example, the Odhams group has 
probably spent appreciably more than other companies, 
and it should have the greater savings available from this 
source to meet increases in other costs. The Associated 
Newspaper group may have greater expectations from the 
Anglo-Newfoundland Development interest, if the latter’s 
newsprint business in the United States improves. But the 
outlook for the Associated Newspaper company itself was 
summed up by its chairman, when he addressed share- 
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holders of Daily Mail and General Trust last November. 
The question of dividends from Associated Newspapers 
was one on which he was “unable to express any 
optimism.” Meanwhile, the company paid an interim 
dividend of 2 per cent. last month, and will make a final 
distribution in June. This interim rate, however, makes a 
poor comparison with total distributions of 12} per cent. 
for 1938-39 and 25 per cent. for 1937-38, and it is im- 
possible to name a definite yield basis for the shares. 
Similar difficulties are involved by the reduction of the 
Sunday Pictorial interim last December, while the dis- 
continuance of distributions from realised capital profits 
by Daily Mirror Newspapers has also been followed by a 
change in interim dividend policy, the true importance 
of which will not be apparent until later this year. 


These hard prospects are realised by the newspaper 
share market. There are some issues—particularly the 
Associated Newspaper group—which stand very little 
lower than on the eve of the war. Others, including London 
Express Newspaper and Odhams Press, have shown a 
greater fall, which is set out in the following table: — 


NEWSPAPER SHARE PRICES AND YIELDS 


menase —+—— . aaa 
1937-38 } Feb. 1 
a, 1939 | Aug. | Dec. 
Share High 30 | 29 
High | Low 


| Price | Yield 


me 


Allied Newspapers (£1) | 36/6 17/6 | 19/6 15/3 | 11/3 | 12/- 10 0 
Assoc. Newspapers (5 m| 24/3 9/— | 12/10lo 7/6 7/6 7/3 ? 
Daily Mail and Genera | 

Trust oo 48/9 23/3 | 26/3 17//6 | 15/3} 14/9 | 4:5¢ 
Daily Mirror (5/-) ...... | 25/= 10/- 13/9 8/6 9/6 | 8/- | 7-6* 
London Express (£1)... | 51/3 32/- | 57/- 50/— | 35/— | 37/6 |10-7 
Odhams Press (4/-)...... 11/214} 4/6 6/9 4/9 | 3/- | 3/3 |12-3 
Sunday Pictorial(£1) ... | 42/9 | 20/— | 24/1012, 16/- | 14 3 149 ? 





* Calculated on 1938-39 final of 712 per cent. and 1939-40 interim of 5 per 
cent. t Tax free. t Assuming 10 per cent. dividend. 





Current share values appear to be at sixes and sevens. 
The similar returns on London Express and Odhams 
Press, for example, seem anomalous, for it may be re- 
called that Odhams group took powers last November to 
obtain £500,000 new debenture finance, and to vary the 
sinking fund arrangements for the duration of the war. The 
insistence upon the need for conserving liquid resources 
which accompanied these proposals suggests the possi- 
bility of an uncomfortable dividend reduction in respect 
of 1939. In the confusion of changing dividend practice, 
it is difficult to say what current yields mean. But one 
cautious rule for these difficult times may be suggested. 
Newspaper shares should be valued on a 10 per cent. mini- 
mum yield basis. The most convincing reason should be 
required for holding—quite apart from buying—a news- 
paper share which does not satisfy that test. 


The Outlook for Overseas Trade 


HE effect of the last war on Britain’s overseas trade 
A was both profound and permanent. It was profound 
i that the period 1914-18 witnessed far-reaching changes 
in the nature and direction of imports and exports, accom- 
panied by an appreciable fall in their volume and by a 
steep rise in their prices. It was permanent in that Britain’s 
overseas trade after the war never returned into its former 
grooves. What will happen during and after the present 
war? Without making any claim to expert knowledge in 

itricate science of divination, there are nevertheless a 
‘w signposts which provide at least some guidance to the 

ble course of overseas trade. In this article it is pro- 
posed to examine the prospects during the war with special 

“erence to the experience of 1914-18 and to the change in 
Grcumstances since then; a subsequent article will be 

oted to speculations on the likely trend of trade after 
the war. 

The experience of the last war may be briefly sketched. 
The initial effect of the war was a sharp fall in the volume 
Pon ae of both imports and exports. Compared with the 

ve months of 1913, the value of imports and exports 


in August-December, 1914, showed falls of 21 per cent. 
and 41 per cent. respectively. But whereas the value of 
imports in 1915 surpassed the 1913 level and rose by leaps 
and bounds throughout the war, the value of exports con- 
tinued to decline in 1915 and, except in 1917, remained 
below the pre-war level. (It should be noted that shipments 
to H.M. Forces overseas were excluded from the export 
figures only from July, 1917.) The result of the rise in 
imports relative to exports was a steep increase in the 
adverse balance of trade, which, in 1918, substantially 
exceeded the value of exports. The course of retained 
imports and domestic exports from 1913 to 1918 is given 
in the first table: — 


U.K. RETAINED IMPORTS AND DoMESTIC Exports 
(In million £’s) 























Import Tmport 

| Imports | Exports surplus | Imports | Exports surplus 

- a i 
a 659 525 134 1916 ... 851 506 | 345 
1914...... 601 431 170 1917 ... 994 527 | 467 
1915...... 753 | 385 | 368 1918 :.. | 1,285 | Sol | 784 
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Owing to changes in prices these figures, of course, give 
no indication of variations in the volume of trade; this 
showed a very considerable decline during the war years. 
Even in 1920 (the first year after 1913 for which official 
figures are available) the volume of both imports and 
exports was still 11.6 and 29.1 per cent. respectively 
smaller than in 1913; average import prices, however, were 
then 285 per cent. and export prices 358 per cent. above 
the pre-war level. 

The changes in the nature of trade were as drastic as 
those in its value and volume. Exports naturally fell more 
than imports in volume. Nor was the decline in overseas 
sales confined to industries whose capacity was fully needed 
for military purposes; while shipments of metal goods had 
to be severely curtailed, those of many industries whose 
capacity far exceeded domestic requirements, such as 
cotton manufactures, also dropped heavily. The extent of 
the changes in the nature, as well as the reduction in the 
total weight, of imports between 1913, 1916 and 1917 is 
shown in the second table: — 


U.K. IMPorRTs 
(In thousand tons) 
1913 1916 1917 








Cereals, human consumption ............... 8,094 7,532 7,003 
Cereals, animal consumption ............... 3,000 2,000 1,533 
Peas, beans, dried vegetables ............... 176 105 110 
TED cc iskchiapaceptusacenbascbcssesbseccnscoses’ 1,969 1,537 1,391 
Set A ee ee 1,186 1,175 986 
noc cck soar iunebntes 1,904 1,724 1,283 
ne ra shows 3,052 2,924 2,010 
TE sick ate chscnecncnbdunkonesesss 7,565 7,004 6,205 
SE thsi tee ecbisbkcoeksbsisnabsiceinnaseness 782 951 854 
Ores, iron and steel, other metals, guns, 

TIN, ons inveccanchicebeoensoes 3,624 3,605 4,251 
Nitrates, chemicals, tanning substances 636 681 592 
Mineral oils, lubricating oils, not im- 

ported im tamkers .............ceeeeeeeeeeees 267 327 427 
eee cack cerca acdacakeersbubsonneesoo 434 305 334 
SED SRNL iacdi cr pcécemusinepacersocsyseneee 971 969 736 
Flax, hemp, jute, silk and textile manu- 

rank sotcsiipepdinnbessctnieheebseson 756 631 433 
Timber and manufactures ..............0+ 11,684 6,373 3,012 
Hides, leather and skins .................+006 208 203 182 
eke sok cisosennoonnoscosneie 75 77 22 
Paper and paper-making materials......... 1,873 1,280 586 
DETGRSROOUS GETICIES: .0.000005000cccccccccceee 4,087 2,923 2,467 

ie aan ki ceesnscoubnesnn 52,793 42,326 34,417 


Between 1913 and 1916 the total weight of imports fell 
by 20 per cent., while in 1917, when the German sub- 
marine campaign was at its height, it was 35 per cent. 
below the pre-war level. As a result, non-essential imports 
had to be eliminated altogether, and even the intake of 
essential commodities had to be severely reduced. In 1917 
the intake of all but three groups of commodities—pyrites, 
metals and munitions, and mineral oils—was appreciably 
smaller in quantity than in 1913. Even imports of food- 
stuffs were severely cut, while the decline in the intake of 
textile raw materials naturally hampered the export trade 
in manufactures. The reduction was very marked in the 
case of timber, but this was due, in a large measure, to the 
enemy’s ability to cut off supplies. 

The third table shows, in value terms, the change in 
the distribution of the United Kingdom’s overseas trade 
between 1913 and 1920:— 


U.K. RETAINED IMporRTs AND DomeEsTIC Exports 


ic CaeneKnAIE a aiitatinhncadueietaitandieatasan — 
Imports eaeisl Exports to | | Imports — Exports to 
British British British | British 


countries as | countries as countries as | countries as 





\| 
% of total | % of total || % of total | % of total 
Retained Domestic || Retained Domestic 
Imports Exports | Imports Exports 
1913...) 20-5 | 37-2 | 1916 ... | 29-3 36-8 
1914 ... 23-0 39-9 . a 31-9 32°8 
1915... 28-6 | 38:6 || 1918...| 32-0 35-6 


One effect of the war, it will be seen, was the increase in 
the proportion of total imports derived from the Empire 
from one-fifth to one-third; the percentage of domestic 
exports sent to the Empire, on the other hand, remained 
virtually unchanged. In 1918 nearly one-third of the 
imports from the Empire were derived from Canada, 
which, in addition to primary products which were the 
staple export of the other Dominions and of the colonies, 
also furnished large quantities of munitions. Apart from the 
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elimination of trade with enemy countries (Germany ang 
Austria-Hungary supplied £76.2 millions and £7.3 millions, 
respectively, in 1913), another effect of the war was the 
enormous increase in imports from the United States 
Between 1915 and 1918 retained imports from that coun 
were substantially higher than those derived from the whole 
Empire. This is, of course, due to the fact that in the last 
war the United States was the only foreign country which 
could furnish manufactured goods in large quantities 
Exports to the United States, however, showed compara. 
tively little change and, in 1918, their value (f.0.b.) was 
only 4.5 per cent. of that of imports (c.i.f.). 

How far is the experience of 1914-18 likely to be 
repeated in the present conflict? 

The reduction in the effective carrying capacity per unit 
of shipping tonnage in war, and the withdrawal of many 
vessels from ordinary commerce, render some contraction 
in the total volume of trade unavoidable—even without 
shipping losses this reduction may be, in weight, as much 
as 25 per cent. But, as was pointed out in an article on 
shipping and shipbuilding prospects in war on page 527 of 
The Economist of September 16, 1939, the extent to which 
turnover will fall depends not only on the magnitude of the 
initial reduction in effective carrying capacity, but also on 
the ratio between losses and replacements and on the degree 
of efficiency with which the available shipping tonnage is 
utilised. 

The average price of imports and exports is again likely 
to rise. So far the rise in import prices has been even more 
marked than in the last war; chiefly as a result of higher 
import prices The Economist index of wholesale prices 
rose by 31 per cent. during the first five months of the 
present war, compared with only 9 per cent. during the 
corresponding period 25 years ago. But, as was indicated in 
an analysis of the advance in prices on page 104 of The 
Economist of January 20th, the magnitude of the initial 
rise in prices was due, in a large measure, to special 
influences; some of these, such as the 14 per cent. fall in 
the exchange value of the pound in terms of dollars, are 
unlikely to recur. Nevertheless, a further, if more gradual, 
rise in average import prices is likely, unless the United 
States—the leading consumer of primary products—is 
heading for another depression. Average export prices, on 
the other hand, have not shown an equally marked rise, 
though the tendency of wages (which largely determine 
domestic conversion costs) is also upwards. 

The probable course of the value of trade, as distinct 
from its volume, is more difficult to forecast, for it is a 
compound of volume and price. On balance it seems pro- 
bable that, in the absence of a serious depletion of the 
merchant fleet, the rise in import prices will again tend to 
exceed the fall in the volume of imports, though possibly 
not to the same extent as in the last war. But if Britain’s 
essential wartime requirements involve the probability of a 
rise in the value of imports, there will have to be a corre- 
sponding increase in the value of exports, for there is no 
margin to finance anything like as big an increase in the 
adverse balance of trade as in 1914-18. (It should be noted, 
moreover, that the published balance of trade no longer 
correctly shows the real excess of imports over exports. 
Imports, for example, do not show the value of the goods 
which never reach these shores owing to enemy action of 
to their diversion to British forces serving overseas; nor are 
the exports which never reach their destination deducted 
from the published figures.) To some extent it might be 
possible to raise the prices of exports; but, used indis- 
criminately, this device would defeat its own object. In the 
case of cotton goods, for instance, where competition from 
Japan and Italy is keen, it may be necessary to reduce 
prices in order to secure an increased share in the available 
markets. There is no reason, however, why, by an efficient 
use of Britain’s industrial resources and with an intelli- 
gent price policy, the adverse balance of trade should grow 
as much as in the last war. 

The changes in the nature of trade will be much the 
same as in 1914-18: imports of non-essential foodstuffs, 
as well as of motor cars and other luxuries, will have to be 
eliminated, while sales abroad will have to be confined t0 
the industries whose capacity is not fully required for 
satisfaction of the essential needs of the population and 0 
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the Defence Departments. But if the value of exports is 
not to be allowed materially to fall relative to that of 
imports, as in the last war, substantial quantities of raw 
materials for re-export as manufactures will have to be 
taken in. The principal industries which may have a surplus 
of capacity for export are, as in the last war, the drink, coal 
and textile trades. The motor industry, which was still 
comparatively unimportant in the last war, and certain 
sections of the chemical trade, should be made to contri- 
bute a substantial share. It is not improbable, however, that 
the iron and steel and engineering industries will be 
ynable to export as high a proportion of their output as 
in 1914-18. 
Lastly, the probable changes in the nature of trade will 
again alter its direction, though possibly not as much as in 
the last war. The Empire is now much more self-sufficient 
than before the last war. In 1938, for example, Britain 
derived 40.4 per cent. of her total imports from the 
Empire, against 20.5 per cent. in 1913; in the same year 
she sent one-half of her total exports to the Empire, com- 
pared with 37.2 per cent. before the last war. The Empire 
exports the kind of commodities—foodstuffs and raw 
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materials—whose import is least likely to be curtailed 
during the war. Moreover, the Dominions—especially 
Canada—have made great strides in their industrialisation 
during the past twenty years and are consequently in a 
position rapidly to expand their output of military equip- 
ment. It is unlikely, therefore, that Britain will have to 
rely on the United States on anything like the scale of 
1914-18. Marked shifts, however, are likely to occur in 
Britain’s trade with the smaller European countries, as a 
result of German interference with the channels of trade 
and of the activities of the Ministry of Economic Warfare. 

The experience of 1914-18 provides signposts as well as 
danger signals. As in 1914, Britain is again faced with the 
certainty of a contraction in the total volume of trade, as 
distinct from its value, and with a change in its nature and 
direction. Moreover, a rise in average import and export 
prices can scarcely be avoided. But what can and must be 
avoided this time is a substantial increase in the excess of 
imports over exports. If this crucial problem of exports is 
tackled with full vigour, there is a good chance that the 
effect of the war on Britain’s overseas trade will be less 
profound than in 1914-18 


Finance and Banking 


Silver—A Reversal of R6les.—The silver market 
has undergone one of those sudden changes which are to 
be expected in an arena of combative speculators. The 
considerable bull position which had been built up by 
speculators in India is, after all, proving rather too large 
to be easily digested. The up-country offtake of silver has 
proved disappointing—indeed, it would have had to be 
altogether abnormal to make any rapid impression on the 
stock of 55 million ounces of silver which speculators in 
Bombay and Calcutta had accumulated. In any case, the 
ardour of Indian operators must have been very much 
damped by hints from the Government of India that it 
was not the intention of the authorities to allow the price 
of silver to rise, and by the substantiation of those hints 
through the readiness to grant import licences for silver 
coming from the United States. Thus discouraged, the 
speculators began to sell last week. They soon discovered 
that just as the sole source of supplies when they were 
buying was provided by the Government of India, it was 
also in that quarter that they had to look for undoing 
their previous operations. The Indian Government, bent 
on maintaining a reasonable stability in the price of a com- 
modity in which the people of India are so deeply in- 
terested, duly obliged by repurchasing such silver as the 
speculators wished to throw back on the market. But, 
needless to say, it extracted a sizeable commission for 
its services. Whereas it had been selling previously on the 
basis of a price of about 62 rupees per 100 tolas its 
repurchases, which probably amount to 10 million ounces, 
have been made at prices ranging down to 56 rupees per 
100 tolas. The London price, which in these days applies 
‘0 a very meagre turnover indeed, has moved approxi- 
mately at parity with the rupee quotations. It has thus 
fallen to 21yd. reached on Tuesday, recovered to 212d. 
on Wednesday and again on Thursday to 213d. 


* * * 


These fluctuations in the price of silver are obviously 
€ outcome of speculative indiscretions and of the vir- 
tually monopolistic position which the Government of 
India holds both in the indigenous and the London markets 
or the metal. They do not alter the fundamental aspects 
Ot the silver position. Given the restrictions on the import 
ot the metal into the United Kingdom and India, the 
uné Must sooner or later come when stocks in these two 
— other than those held by the Indian Government 
Te exhausted and when the market will again be de- 
“ema a its supplies on the sales of the Government. 
meanwhile policy of the authorities has changed in the 
ow lle this means that the quotation in sterling will 
a ® return to the neighbourhood of 234d. and in 
Pees to the range of 62 to 64 rupees. 


Ban on French Gold.—Under the exchange 
control regulations it has been possible for non-resident 
holders of gold in London to sell that gold and convert the 
proceeds into foreign currency or to obtain authorisation to 
export the gold from this country. The discretionary powers 
by which such authority was granted have recently been 
tightened up in one important respect. French holders of 
gold in London are now no longer allowed to deal freely 
with their asset. This decision must, no doubt, be read in 
conjunction with the monetary agreement between the two 
countries, and adds its contribution to other evidence that 
from the point of view of exchange control the two 
countries are becoming more and more a single unit—which 
is as it should be. It is, however, unfortunate that this de- 
cision on the disposal of French gold should have been 
reached so long after the bulk of that gold had, in fact, left 
London. Once again the stable door is being closed after 
the horse has bolted. Gold held on French account consti- 
tuted by far the greater part of the private stocks in 
London at the outbreak of the war. Since then most of this 
and other foreign gold held here on private account has 
found its way to the United States. It has done so in pre- 
ference to being sold in the London market at the official 
price, because an appreciably higher price could be ob- 
tained by shipping gold to New York. Even if the proceeds 
of the sale of gold in New York are converted at the official 
rate of exchange of 4.034, it should be possible to-day to 
obtain between 169s. and 169s. 6d. for every ounce of gold 
shipped to the United States, as against the official price 
of 168s, obtainable in London. An even higher parity 
would be arrived at if the dollar proceeds of the gold sale 
were converted into sterling at the free rate of exchange— 
and it is through the free market that these proceeds of 
gold sales have been sold. 


* * * 


The French holders of gold who have thus disposed of 
their London hoards have in no way contravened the 
French exchange regulations, which have until now neither 
required the repatriation of gold or foreign currency assets, 
nor prevented transfers from one type of such assets into 
another. To a considerable extent, such French assets have 
ultimately been repatriated in the form of French external 
bonds, which ever since the outbreak of war have com- 
manded a considerably higher value in the French markets 
than abroad. This has been particularly true of the various 
Mendelssohn bonds, of which very large amounts have 
returned to France during the past few months. What is 
left of the French private gold in London is now safely 
immobilised until such time as the French authorities 
call for its repatriation and sale to the Stabilisation Fund 
at an official price. 
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Clearing Bank Statements.—The clearing bank 
statements for December are normally overshadowed in 
their news and statistical value by the end-of-year balance- 
sheet figures which invariably appear some days earlier. 
On this occasion this anticipatory detraction from the 
interest attaching to them is even greater, since the 
monthly statements no longer represent an average of 
figures on weekly making-up days, but merely the position 
on a single day of the month. The clearing banks have in 
fact decided to use their end-of-year figures for the 
purpose of the December monthly statements. The 
balance-sheet figures having already been given in full in 
last week’s issue of The Economist, it only remains to 
complete the customary tabulations of the monthly figures 
sO as to maintain the continuity of the records : — 














(In £ millions) 
Dec., Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov., Jan., 
1939 1939 1939 1939 | 1939 | 1940 


Capital and reserves | 138-7 | 138-8 





138-8 | 138-8} 138-8| 138-8 
| 




















Acceptances, etc. ... | 128-9] 132-8] 125-7] 132-2} 108:2/ 116-2 
Notes in circulation | 1-4 1-4 1-4 1-4 1-4 1-4 

Current, deposit and 
other accounts ... | 2,253-8 | 2,245-1 | 2,278-1 |2,327-3 | 2,344-6 | 2,440-9 
Total liabilities | 2,522-8 | 2,518-1 | 2,544-0 | 2,599-7 | 2,593-0 | 2,697-3 
I as 243-4 | 232-9] 267-4| 255-4] 245-2] 274-2 

Cheques, balances, | | | 

& items in transit | 71-0 73-41 86-7 77-1 69-8 | 118-8 
Money at call ...... | 159-5 | 147-5| 145-6! 159-1] 141-8] 174-4 
Discounts ............ | 250-3 | 279-1] 236-2] 289-0] 353-3 | 333-9 
Investments ......... | 635°0| 599-4] 602-:9| 605-1] 610-8| 609-3 
and advances | 966-3 | 984-5 |1,010-9 /1,013-1 | 995-2 | 1,002-0 

Investments in affili- | | 
ated banks ...... 24-0/| 24:2! 24:2] 24-2 24:2| 24:3 

Cover for accept- | | | 
ances, premises, &c.| 173-3 | 177-1 | 170-1 | 176-7| 152-7| 160-4 
3 


Total assets ... |2,522-8 |2,518-1 | 2,544-0 |2,599-7 | 2,593-0 |2.697- 


Comment on these figures was made in an article in The 
Economist last week. 


* * * 


Conversion and Money Rates.—The conversion 
operation remains the focus of interest and discussion in 
Lombard Street. The fact that the matvring stock should 
have fallen at one period during the past week to a point 
at which it yielded 33 per cent. as a five months’ bill, as 
compared with the rate of 2 per cent. offered for the 3- to 
5-year bond to be issued next July, is in itself an indica- 
tion that some hitch has occurred in the operation. It has 
been suggested in the market that this artificial discrepancy 
in yields would have been avoided if the announcement of 
the conversion terms had been accompanied by technical 
steps devised to ensure the complete success of the opera- 
tion, namely, some reduction in the rate charged by banks 
for loans secured by bonds effected with or without a re- 
duction in Bank rate. It is doubtful whether such a step 
would have had the desired effect. The sales of Conversion 
43’s which have been responsible for the relatively low 
price to which this security has fallen have for the most 
part come from trustees and private investors, to whom the 
short-loan rate argument would in no way apply, but 
who could not afford the loss of income involved by the 
conversion terms. To say that the public departments, from 
whom most of the support for the market has come, should 
have bought at a price indicating a more reasonable yield 
basis is merely to suggest that the few “ backsliders ” who 
neither wished to convert nor to earn the odium of dissent- 
ing should be given every facility for selling at the highest 
possible price. In so far as the disparity in the yields of the 
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old and new stocks is due to reluctance to ask for cash on 
July ist, it is an indication that the operation should go 
well. 


* * * 


The response from the big institutional investors js 
assured. The banks—such as still hold the maturing stock— 
will convert. So will the discount houses whose contribu- 
tion to the success of the operation should be appreciable, 
Their participation is, however, a pill that could be sugared 
by some concession on the part of the clearing banks jp 
respect of the rate charged by them for loans secured 
the new 2 per cent. stock and by the maturing stock pend- 
ing the actual conversion. Such a reduction could be made 
without involving a reduction of Bank rate, a move which 
would thus be held in reserve for use in sterner tests to 
come. 


* * * 


American Banking Trends.—The continued flow 
of gold to the United States last year is reflected in the 
year-end statements of the leading New York City banks, 
The chief items are given in the following table : — 

($ millions) 


| Government 





Bank of Manhattan | 508 603 166 290 


Deposits Cash i Securities Loans 
. . 
| 1938 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 | 1938 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
i. ce 
National City ...... 11,835 2,331 532 934 | 669 734 522; 531 
Guaranty Trust ... | 1,597 2,075 788 1,041 | 486 730 529 500 
Chase National ... | 2,234 | 2,804 | 861 |1,293 | 640; 820] 639 


636 
111 sali 146 163 
It will be seen that all banks show big increases in their 
deposits, but these extra supplies of credit have been used 
in different ways. Large additions to their cash holdings 
have been made by all four banks. Whereas, however, the 
National City was able also to expand both its Government 
securities and its loans, the Guaranty Trust and the Chase 
have suffered a small contraction in their loans and have 
consequently increased their holdings of Government 
securities. Those of the Guaranty Trust, in particular, have 
risen from about 30 per cent. to 35 per cent. of deposits. 
The Bank of Manhattan has been able to record an increase 
in loans, but as it has increased its cash from about 33 per 
cent. to approaching 50 per cent. of deposits, it has had to 
reduce its holding of Government securities. In spite of 
these individual differences in their assets, the problem 
facing the four banks, as indeed with American banks as 2 
whole, remains the same: that of finding a home for the 
increased funds thrust upon them. It is a problem which 
is discussed in an extensive memorandum on gold prepared 
by the Bankers Trust Company, where it is pointed out that 
the American banks are being forced to look for other 
sources of income and are tending to be less cautious rt- 
garding the quality of their assets. 


* * * 


The Borders’ Case Appeal.—On Monday last the 
Court of Appeal allowed an appeal by Mrs Elsy Borders 
from the decision of Mr Justice Bennett, which, inter alia, 
dismissed her counterclaim against Bradford Third 
Equitable Building Society for damages for frauduleat 
misrepresentation. The original judgment, which was dis 
cussed at length in The Economist of February 18, 193%, 
has since been followed by the new Building Societies Ac. 
which disposes of all conjecture whether advances : 
in part by collateral are ultra vires. Mrs Borders’ submis 
sions regarding fraud, however, were of a different 
character. In his judgment, Lord Justice Clauson held that 
the action of Mrs Borders in becoming a party to the 
mortgage advance was induced, and the building society 
must have known that it was induced, by misrepresent 
tions in the builders’ brochure which they knew to be false. 
The passage cited from the brochure adduced as proof 
the “ amazing value” of the houses a “ special arrangt 
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ment with a leading building society’ 


taken to the House of Lords. 


* * 


War Risk Cover under Life Policies.—Since the 
outbreak of war, life assurance policies issued in the 
ordinary branch at the normal premiums have excluded 
the war risk. Such policies now include a clause provid- 
ing that if the death of the assured person arises directly 
or indirectly from war, the amount payable will be limited 
to the total of premiums paid or the surrender value of 
the policy, whichever is the greater. Many of the offices, 
though by no means all, are prepared to waive this clause 
—or, as it is expressed technically, to ‘ 
—on payment of an extra premium. The extra premium 


under which a 95 
cent. mortgage advance at 5 per cent. over a period of 
twenty-four years could be offered. The test whether an 
action would lie against a building society in similar cir- 
cumstances would thus appear to depend upon the making 
of fraudulent misrepresentations by a builder, with the 
knowledge of a building society, which were intended to 
jead to the purchase of a house and to a consequent mort- 
ge advance from the society. Whether such a combina- 
tion of circumstances has been common in the past would 
be difficult to determine, but in more than one respect the 
circumstances of the “ Borders’ Case ” 
No indication has yet been given whether the case will be 
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cent. or {1 1s. per cent. for civilians, fix an extra premium 
varying according to age and liability to war service. In 
all these various cases the licence does not extend outside 
Great Britain and Ireland and where offices are willing 
so to extend it they charge an additional premium the 
emount of which depends upon the circumstances, but 
which may amount to as much as £5 5s. per cent. Two or 
three of the offices do not charge extra premiums at all 
under with-profit policies covering civilians against war, 
but will adjust the sum payable under bonuses. The 
number of life offices prepared to assure against the 
war risk those already engaged in the Forces who have 
gone or may go abroad is much more limited, and the 


extra premiums charged for this type of business vary 
considerably. It appears that the extra premiums quoted 
by such offices average about £5 5s. per cent. to £7 7s. 
per cent. for members of the Army or Navy, the actual 


mium is paid. 


required varies to some extent but the majority of offices 


which are willing to cover the war risk will do so for 


an addition to the premium of either £1 per cent., or 


{1 1s. per cent. for a civilian, so long as he remains 
in Great Britain or Ireland, excluding the risk of avia- 
tion except as an ordinary fare-paying passenger. Some 
offices reserve the right to change the extra premium at the 
end of the first year. Others are willing to regard it as 
fixed for the duration of the war, even if the person 
assured later enters the Forces. Yet others stipulate a 
maximum period of five years for the extra payment. Some 
offices, instead of charging a uniform addition of £1 per 


Excerpt for a small appreciation in the 
belga on Wednesday, there has been no 
change in the official exchange quota- 
tions in London. The chief feature of 
the foreign exchanges continues to be 
the strength of sterling in the free mar- 
ket in New York, where the rate has 
risen to well over 3.99, closing on Wed- 
nesday at 3.993, compared with 3.993 
on Monday. There has, in consequence, 
been a depreciation in London of those 
unofficially quoted currencies which 
move with the dollar, lire, for instance, 
weakening from 784 to 78% and yen 
from Is. 2d. to 1s. 24d. 


* 


In the money market there has been 
an easing of the tighter conditions ex- 
Perienced last week. The banks have 
been well supplied with funds and have 
been buying bills at 14 per cent., 
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Jan. 25, | Feb. 1, 
| 1939 | 1940 | 1940 
o- ' oF a { oF 
i ce ncauls 2 2 
London Deposit Rate lg 1g 12 
Short Loan Rates : | 
Clearing Banks ....... lo-1* 1-114} 1-1 14t 
a 1g—5g | I-11q | 34-1 
Discount Rates : 
Treasury Bills (3 mth.) Ip 132 | lig 


months’ bank 
Sp j 1o—1729 Ike L1ig-1530 
osm lg per cent. for loans against Treasury Bills 
ner approved bills and British Government 
Securities within six months of maturity. 54 per 
feat. for loans against 1 per cent. Treasury bonds 
other gilt-edeed stocks within six months of 
Vi -1 percent. for loans against other collateral. 
per cent. for loans against Treasury 
oan British Government securities; 114 per 
against other collateral. 








MONEY MARKET NOTES 


although at the beginning of the week 
business was rather restricted by the 
fact that the market had concentrated 
its payments for new Treasury bills on 
the last three days of the week in order 
to obviate any difficulty over the month- 
end. Its allotment quota at last week’s 
Treasury tender was again very small, 
amounting to 17 per cent. compared 
with 15 per cent. in the previous week. 
Once again the top was cut off the 
tender, only £55 millions of the £60 
millions on offer being allotted, and 
total applications were again very high 
at £112.2 millions. The average rate of 
discount rose slightly to £1 2s. 0.32d. 
per cent., which was in accordance 
with the firmness of market discounts at 
the end of last week. This firmness was 
maintained until the middle of this 
week, when a weaker tendency was 
noticed, Bond money was also more 


THE BANK RETURN 








Jan. 


| Feb. 1, ™ 17, | Jan. 24, 31, 
| 1939 1940 


|} 1940 | 1940 
| j 





| 














£ mill. | £ mill. | £ mill. | £ mill. 

Issue Dept. | | 

Gold .... | 1264 | 0-2 0:2 0-2 
Value per oz. | | 
fine ves | 858. 168s, 04. 168s. Od. 168s. Od. 

otes in cir-| | | 

culation | 471-9 | 527-4 | 522-8 | 527-7 
BankingDept | 

Reserve .. | 55°2 | 53°6 | 58:2 53:3 
PublicDeps.| 12:3 | 37:2 | 56-7 | 30-7 
Bnkrs’Deps.| 108-3 | 102-5 | 80-1 98-1 
Other Deps.|; 37°1 | 41°7 43-0 44:3 
Govt. Secs. | 77:9 | 1172 | 112:3 | 119-4 
Dis. & Advs.| 21°3 3-8 3-3 3-1 
Other Secs. 21-4 24:8 24-1 24-5 
Proportion | 350%) 29.5%) 32.3%| 29°2% 


* 





quotation usually being determined by the branch of the 
Forces in which the life assured is serving, and the avia- 
tion risk is generally excluded. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that two or three offices will assure members of the 
Forces, while they remain in Great Britain or Ireland, for 
the same extra premium as they charge civilians, namely, 
subject to the same condition regarding aviation. Few 
offices will grant war assurances for members of the Royal 
Air Force, though it is possible to obtain even this cover 
from two or three offices if a sufficiently large extra pre- 


* * 


Mr James W. More.-- By the death of Mr James W. 
More, the National Mutual Life Assurance Society has 
lost an able Joint Actuary, and The Economist a valued 
insurance correspondent who served this journal from 1933 
until last autumn. Mr More’s work in our insurance 
columns epitomised his Scottish qualities, for he was gifted 
with shrewd judgment and he subjected all insurance 
matters to the most careful analysis. His untimely death is 
a loss to the insurance world. 


plentiful by then and was-obtainable in 
some cases at § per cent. 
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The Bank return shows a reversal of 
last week’s big movements. Public de- 
posits, which were abnormally swollen 
last week by the accumulation of 
revenue, are down by £17 millions. 
‘There has, it is true, been a normal end 
of month rise in the note circulation, 
amounting to £4.9 millions, but this has 
been more than offset by an increase of 
£7.1 millions in Government securities. 
The result is a net rise in bankers’ de- 
posits of £18 millions, and though they 
are still below the £100 million mark, 
which is nowadays considered a com- 
fortable level, they are near enough to 
it to explain the easing of monetary 
conditions. 


THE BULLION MARKET 


Gold Silver 
} 
{ —— ae eee ee ee 
Date | | Price per oz. standard 
| Price per {__ 7 
} ounce feet j 
| Cash Two Mths. 
_ 
1940 } s. d. d. d. 
Jan. 26...... | 168 0 211516 21% 
= siibians | 168 0 21131 2134 
a 168 0 216 201516 
niin | 168 0 215g 213, 
Feb. _ ae _168_ 0 y 2134 21 1lig 








* Bank of England’s official price. 
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Investment 


The Quest for Yield. — Investors were already 
faced with the implications of falling yields before 
the Government’s conversion announcement a fortnight 
ago, but it has added greatly to their problems. During 
the past two weeks investment business has had one con- 
sideration only in view—to combine the most remunerative 
yield with the duty of lending the maximum financial 
support to the war effort. For many investors that problem 
has been easily solved, in part, by maximum purchases of 
3 per cent. Defence Bonds. For others, including trustees 
who shrink from the rigours of 2 per cent., the fortnight 
has been a period of active reinvestment of the proceeds 
of sales of 44 per cent. Conversion Loan into long-dated 
stocks. This process has accounted for the rise in War Loan 
to 99 this weck, while Conversion 34 per cent. has reached 
par. Possibly such reinvestment operations have now been 
largely completed. At least, there were signs later this 
week of a diminishing turnover in 44 per cent. Conversion 
and a less intense search for alternative investments among 
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MOVEMENTS 
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long-dated stocks. But the accompanying chart, which 
compares the course over the past thirteen months of fixed- 
interest securities with that of equities (as reflected in 
The Financial News index numbers) shows that the special 
forces which have been released by the conversion are 
directly descendant from the cheapening of interest rates 
since the thaw in the gilt-edged market first became 
evident last October. As a result, the mixed bag of fixed- 
interest securities comprised in The Financial News index 





OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached : 


To The Publisher, Economist Newspaper Ltd., 
8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 


In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward it to me by post for the next four weeks. If | then 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover the cost. 
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now stands at the same level as at the beginning of Jag 
year. The war risk, which caused an 11 per cent, fajj 
between that date and October last year, has been offset 
by the generation of ample credit. Over the same period, 
equities have regained little more than half of their ne 
fall, and they have made no conspicuous progress since 
November. To the advocate of ordinary share investment 
this record must be disappointing, but interest rates rather 
than earnings have been the dominant factor in the 
market’s recent programme. The rise in rail stocks, how- 
ever, is in a class by itself. A spurt on Thursday this 
week, despite the absence of any official indication of 
terms, was attributed to “ good” buying. Since attention 
was focussed three weeks ago on the urgency of the rail- 
ways’ financial problem, the behaviour of home rails has 
been impressive, but the market was, perhaps, rather slow 
to realise the possibilities inherent in any settlement 
superior to the Government’s reported offer of compensa- 
tion on a 1936-37 basis. 


* * * 


4} Per Cent. Conversion Dealings .— Several impor- 
tant points must be considered by holders of 44 per cent. 
Conversion Loan during this week-end. They have, first, 
to decide whether they wish to dissent. If they elect for 
cash repayment, the time-table immediately becomes im- 
portant. Holders of registered and inscribed stock must, 
if they seek cash repayment, give notice by February 8th 
at the Bank of England, Whitchurch, Hants, for only 
bearer stock will be received at the Loans Office in 
London. Any dissenting holder must therefore make full 
allowance for the possibility of delays in the mails, par- 
ticularly from the North, to ensure that dissent forms are 
received in time at the Bank’s country address. This point 
is of particular importance for trustee holdings, where a 
number of signatures may have to be obtained. It should 
be noticed, further, that dealings in Conversion 4} per 
cent. are “cum option.” In order to enable the buyer to 
exercise the option, this implies that stock must be 
delivered, at the latest, by February 7th, and even this date 
may leave the smallest margin for dissent in case of need. 
Moreover, since transfers of inscribed stocks have to be sent 
to Whitchurch for certification, there is a risk of addi- 
tional delay. To meet the possibility that buyers may 
require dissented stock, but are left with insufficient time 
to exercise their option, some brokers have requested 
sellers of 44 per cent. Conversion Loan to complete a 
dissent form, which may be lodged in case of need. It is 
also understood that certain dealers are prepared to 
guarantee a seller against the risk that the option might 
be missed on payment of an additional } per cent. This is 
a charge which no broker could afford to pay—for much 
of the business in 44 per cent. Conversion has been done 
for small commissions—but it emphasises the presump- 
tion that, after February 8th, the dissented stock may 
stand higher than assented stock. The existing stock 
declined at one time to 100§ this week, and since it 1s 
surmised that the public departments have been ready 
buyers, the fall suggests that a fairly considerable volume 
of selling of private holdings has occurred. But since the 
stock has now recovered to 101-+);, such sales have probably 
been largely completed. Dealings in the assented and dis- 
sented stock, which are due to commence on Thursday 
next, will give an important clue to the market’s estimate 
of the opening price for the new 2 per cent. Conversion 
issue. 


* * * 


The Dearth of Prior Charges.—The most reveal- 
ing symptom of the search for yield which has preoccu- 
pied the investment market since the conversion announce 
ment is the dearth of high-quality industrial debentures 
and preference shares. Jobbers’ offering lists vividly testify 
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to the shortage of stock. One list of industrial debentures 
which normally includes 37 stocks showed five stocks on 
offer for a total of no more than £4,800, on Monday last. 
A recent brewery dealer’s list was restricted to small lines 
of three debenture stocks and fifteen preference issues, 
while the book of a leading dealer in electricity stocks 
included only two preference stocks and one debenture of 
British undertakings. Such examples could be multiplied 
throughout the market. Perhaps the scarcity is most marked 
in first-class industrial debentures, and in preference shares 
yielding up to 54 per cent. It is still possible to scour the 
by-ways and obtain yields of 7} to 10 per cent.—and some- 
times more—on certain preference issues. But these are 
commonly in such sections as retail trade which at present 
are not attracting the long-term investor. This scarcity of 
prior charges imposes a double burden on brokers whose 
clients are increasingly asking for higher yield coupled with 
adequate security. Securities combining both virtues are 
in any case difficult to find, but they are also quickly 
snapped up when they come on offer. Hence investors 
are denied any prolonged consideration of available invest- 
ments and must take what they can get. It is not surprising 
that many brokers are encouraging their clients to reinvest 
available capital in the first place in a maximum holding 
of 3 per cent. Defence Bonds. It is an excellent invest- 
ment, but it can hardly be called profitable broking, for 
the yy per cent. commission payable on the maximum 
purchase of £1,000 amounts to a mere 12s. 6d. 


* * * 


Municipal Conversions and a Share Marketing. 
—Sir John Simon emphasised in Parliament on Tuesday 
that the Treasury’s ban on municipal conversions 
“involving cash borrowing ” was of a temporary nature. 
The Chancellor justified the inconvenience which might 
arise on the ground that success for “ a great Government 
loan” must be the primary consideration, and it is in- 
contestable that the raising of new money—either by 
municipalities or by industry—at a time when the Govern- 
ment is preparing its great appeal for public savings would 
prejudice the financial effort for which the war calls. So 
long as the ban is temporary, it is hardly worth entering 
into discussion whether it can be justified in principle. 
But it is worth distinguishing (as a note in last week’s 
issue of The Economist distinguished) between an issue 
involving new money, and an issue involving net new 
money. In theory, no significant call upon new savings 
need be involved in converting the 6 per cent. corpora- 
tion loans which are callable this year. The present con- 
version operation itself underlines the truth of this 
proposition. Fortunately, most of the corporation loans 
are not callable until later this year, so that the present 
prohibition does not yet represent opportunities lost. But 
the episode is difficult to reconcile with the arrangements 
—handled with great skill—for marketing substantial 
blocks of preference and ordinary stock of Lancashire 
Cotton Corporation, which are understood to have been 
held hitherto by the Bankers’ Industrial Development Com- 
pany. If the concentration of new money to finance war 
expenditure is to be achieved, and the diversion of funds 
‘0 normal uses is to be curtailed, such operations as this, 
despite their obvious merits, must be closely scrutinised. 


* * * 


The Greek Debt Offer. — The Greek Govern- 
ment's offer to pay 43 per cent. of coupons on its external 
debt, for the duration, may be ranked as one of the few 
Positive benefits which the foreign bondholder has derived 
tom the war. Yet this benefit can hardly be called spec- 
tacular, particularly when the history of Greek debt nego- 
‘ations during the past three years is reviewed. It will be 
recalled that, in August, 1936, the Greek Government 
tho Previously paid only 35 per cent. of service to 
yo bondholders who preferred to disregard the advice 

¢ Council of Foreign Bondholders) offered to transfer 

Per cent. of service under a temporary arrangement, 
ie the permanent settlement of future service. This 
was accepted, but in 1937, the Greek Government 
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suggested a permanent settlement on the basis of 50 per 
cent. of service, which was not acceptable to the bond- 
holders’ representatives. Following the breakdown of 
negotiations, the Greek Government in September 1937, 
unilaterally offered to pay 40 per cent. of interest, which 
was described, like later offers of the same amount, as 
“ wholly inadequate ” by the Council. In March last year 
the Council repeated their view, but stated that bond- 
holders might feel free to cash their coupons at the 40 per 
cent. rate in cases of hardship. The creditors’ representa- 
tives, in short, have steadfastly regarded offers of 40 per 
cent. as inadequate, and they were not prepared to admit a 
restricted permanent settlement on the basis of 50 per 
cent. interest. The wartime settlement announced at the 
end of last week and recommended for acceptance by the 
Council and the League Loans Committee, has admittedly 
been devised to meet exceptional circumstances, and there 
is evidence that the settlement has been reached in con- 
junction with wider negotiations between the British and 
Greek Governments. The offer, fortunately, is accompanied 
by an admission on the part of the Greek Government of 
full liability in foreign exchange for the external loans; 
but, on the other hand, it does not operate until April 1st 
next. Bondholders will welcome the fact that the two sides 
have been able, after a series of disagreements, to come to 
terms. But whether they will regard an increase of 3 per 
cent. in interest payments for the duration as a sufficiently 
generous recompense for a long deadlock is perhaps 
open to argument. Two points at least are relevant in con- 
sidering this question. The first is the repeated condem- 
nation by the Council of offers of 40 per cent. of interest 
in times of peace. The second is the prospect of Greek 
economic conditions in time of war. There is at least a 
presumption that the Greek economy may obtain sub- 
stantial benefits as hostilities proceed; if this should 
happen, Greek bondholders will not obtain any propor- 
tionate advantage under the offer. 
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Wall Street Hesitates.—After a promising begin- 
ning January has unquestionably proved in the end a dis- 
appointing month for the New York market. There has 
been no serious setback in prices, although the Dow-Jones 
industrial average declined from 150.24 on December 30th 
to 145.33 on January 31st. But trading remains listless. 
Prices are neither low enough to attract bargain hunters, 
nor, on the other hand, is there sufficient evidence of over- 
valuation to provoke bear selling. No single cause explains 
this hesitant mood, and precisely because the various 
influences affecting the market are so tangled, the likeli- 
hood of any decisive change of trend in the immediate 
future cannot be ranked very high. First, there are sug- 
gestions that a slight recession in business activity is 
approaching, and already, following reports of a dis- 
appointing volume of new orders, there has been a signifi- 
cant fall in steel mill activity. Secondly, it is being realised 
that Allied purchases of war materials do not necessarily 
represent net new business in their entirety. Moreover, 
methods of payment for Allied supplies are reported to be 
causing some preoccupation; the prevailing impression is 
that the United States would prefer cash to gold, and an 
agency message suggests that some $73 millions of readily 
marketable dollar securities in British hands were sold in 
the first two months of the war. Since the total of readily 
marketable securities held by Great Britain at the outbreak 
of war is put at $753 millions, the New York market must 
consider the possibility of further liquidation as the war 
proceeds. Finally, the uncertainties of the domestic political 
situation, and the enigma of Mr Roosevelt’s pos- 
sible candidature for a third term of office, pre- 
vent any decisive stock market action, while increasing 
defence expenditure and the practical difficulties of 
being neutral in fact but not in thought, present longer- 
term problems for the careful investor in New York. But 
Wall Street confidently believes that any hesitancy in 
business conditions could only be temporary. Its main lack, 
at the moment, is guidance in timing its operations, and it 
prefers to disregard the rapid advance in earnings and 
industrial production—now back to the 1929 level—which 
have accompanied the first phase of war. 


* * * 


Income Tax Deficiency Adjustments.—A Note 
under this title on page 160 of last week’s issue of The 
Economist described the steps taken by the Share and 
Loan Department of the London Stock Exchange to secure 
uniform deduction of income tax at 8s. 6d. in the £ on 
interest payments arising after the second Finance Act of 
last year. A mis-statement of fact, which occurred in the 
final sentence, should be corrected, though it did not affect 
the arguments put forward by the Share and Loan De- 
partment. It was suggested that a new purchaser from 
whose interests warrant tax had been deducted at 8s. 6d. 
would be able to seek repayment of the 1s. 6d. adjustment. 
In fact, this is not so, for he is deemed to have acquired 
the stock with all its rights and disabilities, and the deduc- 
tion of tax at 8s. 6d. is assumed to have been adjusted 
in the price paid for the stock, though ostensibly he bears 
tax at Is. 6d. in excess of the standard rate. Such pur- 
chasers might consider the position of sellers. The Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue have asked paying agents 
and companies to return particulars of persons to whom a 
first payment of interest was made in the current fiscal year 
subject to tax at 5s. 6d. but who have not received any 
subsequent payments of interest (from which tax would be 
deducted at 8s. 6d.). The object of this request is obvious. 
But if such persons have sold their stock at prices which 
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took account of the deduction of tax at 8s. 6d. from 
next interest payment, they would suffer a double burd 
leaving the revenue to benefit from the excess of 1s, 64 
over the standard rate deducted from the warrant of the 
new purchaser. 


* * * 


London Gas Dividends.—War has hit the London 
gas companies severely. They have been compelled to ip. 
crease their prices considerably as a result of reduced 
demand, and it was inevitable that their dividends for 1939 
would be cut. The announcement of three of the 
larger London companies have therefore been calmly re- 
ceived. The year’s dividend on Gas Light and Coke 
ordinary stock is cut to 4} per cent., which is 4 per cent, 
less than the basic 5 per cent. dividend, and compares 
with a regular payment of 5; per cent. for many years 
past. Commercial Gas, whose dividend record shows 
greater variation owing to the importance of industrial 
supply in its district has announced a 3 per cent. diyi- 
dend against 44 per cent., for the interim as well as 
the final dividend was reduced. Net revenue is stated to 
be £110,284 against £120,579. Finally, Wandsworth and 
District Gas are paying 5 per cent., the basic dividend, 
against 7 per cent. for many years past. Investors will be 
unable to judge the year’s results and to estimate future 
prospects until the full accounts and comments at the 
annual meetings are available. Provisionally, however, they 
may regard the dividend reductions just announced as 
serious rather than catastrophic, when they recall that the 
companies felt the impact of reduced consumption and 
increased costs several weeks before the heavy increase in 
gas prices was announced. It would be premature to assume 
that gas company profits in a full year of war will neces- 
sarily be governed by the experiences of the first four 
months of war, either in the relation of costs and prices, 
or in immunity from war damage. It may be noted that the 
experience of London gas undertakings, in which the in- 
vestor is mainly concerned, is not representative of smaller 
provincial companies, many of which have announced 
maintained dividends. 


* 6 * 


Company Chairmen on War Policy.—Five months 
of war have given company chairmen some opportunity of 
measuring the effects of hostilities on current prospects 
and of laying down general principles of financial policy. 
So much is evident from the chairmen’s speeches at the 
recent meetings of Turner and Newall, F. W. Woolworth 
and Lancashire Cotton Corporation. Sir Samuel Tumer, 
at the Turner and Newall meeting, discussed the directors 
general policy to maintain stability of earnings and to dis- 
tribute such dividends as were consonant with an increased 
need for liquidity in wartime. Sir Samuel attempted no 
forecast of prospects, but he did emphasise the maximum 
contribution to the war effort which the company would 
make, and its determination to pursue a long-term resea 
and development policy and to foster export trade. The 
experience of the Woolworth undertaking in the first phase 
of war was described by Mr W. L. Stephenson, whose 
speech contains some interesting pointers to future prds- 
pects. Abnormal sales were coupled with dislocation of 
supplies at the outbreak of war, but these condi- 
tions have given way to an orderly expansion © 
turnover, even after full allowance for the reduced 
demand for novelty goods and for the migration 
of population due to evacuation. For the future, | 
problem of accommodating rising costs within a low selling 
limit poses difficulties, which Mr Stephenson frankly 
admitted. “‘ Temporary expedients” might have to 
adopted, though the chairman threw out no hint that these 
might include any revision of general price policy: the 
the confidence which he expressed in the ability of 
company to maintain a wide range of merchandise, af 
its determination to protect the goodwill of the und - 
ing, will be welcomed by shareholders. The position © 
Lancashire Cotton Corporation differs radically from @ 
two companies, and Mr W. J. Orr was undoubtedly righ 
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to insist last week that, despite swollen wartime order books 
and problems of supply, secular difficulties are still funda- 
mental for the cotton industry. 


* * * 


Higher Textile Profits.—From widely different 
branches of the textile industries, and for periods varying 
between the pre-war year to August 31st and the calendar 

1939, the same story of substantial recovery is 
reported. But lest investors should conclude that already 
before the war the textile trades had embarked on a new 
era of prosperity, it should be recalled that 1937-38 was 
a period of disappointing profits. Yet recent profits 
announcements from companies which experienced the 
difficulties of that period are impressive. Amalgamated 
Cotton Mills Trust, for example, reports total consolidated 
profits of £204,297 against £186,161, though an increase 
in the tax provision from £34,578 to £65,932 has reduced 
the parent company’s income by £21,319 to £99,658. 
Despite higher trading profits, therefore, the tax-free 
dividend of 84 per cent. has been maintained from smaller 
equity earnings. One of the most remarkable recoveries in 
the list is the substitution of a trading profit of £90,806 
by Horrockses Crewdson for a loss of £49,525 in 1937-38. 
In a different branch of the industry, English Velvet and 
Cord Dyers’ Association profits have jumped to £40,014 
for 1939, against £13,886, and are little short of the 1937 
level. The Association has thus been able to meet depre- 
dation and interest without drawing upon reserves, and a 
year’s preference dividend arrears are being paid. Wilkin- 
son and Riddell, the merchants and manufacturers, who 
have enjoyed a less erratic dividend record than textile 
firms in general, have increased the ordinary dividend from 
10 per cent. to 12 per cent., and total profits amount to 
£59,397 compared with £46,352. Similar progress is 
reported by a comparative newcomer, James Bennett and 
Company, whose gross profits have increased to £47,291 
against £37,288. Another new company—this time in the 
woollen industry—which has recovered from the 1938 
setback, is Ben Hall and Son, whose ordinary dividend is 
raised from 10 per cent. to 15 per cent. Finally, the Linen 
Thread Company preliminary report shows a £68,881 
advance in net profits to £223,267, although taxation, 
which required nothing in the previous year, calls for a 
provision of £60,000. The company has thus been able to 
repeat its 6 per cent. dividend without. any transfer from 
dividend reserve. The first stages of war have evidently 
enhanced the earning power of most textile companies. 
Share prices have not been slow to respond, but some 
investors may be inclined to underestimate the effect of 
EP.T. on future earnings and the ability of the companies 


‘0 maintain their turnover if clothing rationing should be 
introduced. 


* * * 


Ashanti and Bibiani Progress.—Satisfaction with 
the maintenance of a 95 per cent. dividend on an increased 
capital will be enhanced by the Ashanti Goldfields report 
for the year to September 30th. The combination of an 
Increase from 223,800 tons to 234,175 tons in ore treated, 

er yields, and a higher percentage of extraction, re- 

ed in an increased gold output in 1938-39 of 263,427 
Ounces against 224,119 ounces. As a result of the higher 
gold price, revenue per ton rose substantially, by 29s. 7d. 
0 177s, lld., and as much as 22s. 7d. of this increase 
was retained as operating profit. There was some rise 
owing mainly to increased transport and insurance costs 
towards the end of the financial period) in general 
mining expenses, but the largest single item in 
ef expenses was an advance from {173,246 
y 2 30,790 in royalty and export duty on gold premium; 
in an increase of £30,000 in the reserve for taxa- 
ee the provision to £100,000. Out of an increase in 

income of £423,660 to £2,083,389, well over half is 


~~ tO equity earnings, which amount to {1,244,722 
£962,063, and even on the increased capital earn- 


For the tavalent to 102.1 per cent. against 96.7 per cent. 


Same year, Bibiani are paying 25 per cent. against 
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15 per cent. Gold recovered totalled 56,239 ounces against 
44,162 ounces, but the best feature of the report is a reduc- 
tion from 26s, 3d. to 22s. Sd. in mine costs, owing to 
operation of the new plant during part of the year and the 
larger tonnage handled. The current year will, of course, 
see big financial changes owing to the heavy increase in 
local taxation on the gold premium, higher mining costs 
and, possibly, the inroads of British E.P.T. On the other 
hand, the present gold price should still leave some benefit 
to Ashanti (under the West African system of taxation) 
and increasing technical efficiency should damp down any 
general rise in costs. A current price of 61s. 104d. for the 
4s. shares suggests that the market expects no difficulty 
in maintaining the 95 per cent. dividend. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—The usual table on 
page 236 analyses the accounts of 35 companies for 
which comparable figures are available. A fall in total 
profits of 11 per cent. to £1,753,000, and of 224 per cent. 
to £905,000 in net profits conceals considerable diver- 
sity of movement between different companies, for a 
number of concerns in the table have reported higher profits 
than in 1939. Aggregate total profits of 115 companies 
whose reports have been received in 1940 to date are 
slightly higher at £25,803,000, while net profits continue 
to show a fall of about 8 per cent., at £16,761,000. The 
week’s results are discussed in preceding notes and on 
page 216 under the heading “ Shorter Comments.” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—-Reports of 
company meetings begin from page 220 of this issue. The 
chairmen’s remarks at the meetings of Midland Bank, 
National Provincial Bank, and Westminster Bank 
are dealt with in a Note on page 194. The Turner 
and Newall and F. W. Woolworth and Company meet- 
ings are discussed in a Company Note on page 212. 
Addressing shareholders of The Union Bank of Australia, 
Major-General Sir J. H. Davidson discussed the British 
Government’s agreement to take over the Australasian 
wool clip and dairy produce. At the Governments Stock 
and Other Securities Investment Company meeting, Mr 
J. S. Austen made a plea for distributing in times when 
shareholders’ incomes are attenuated free reserves accu- 
mulated in good years. Mr H. E. Miller informed share- 
holders of Langen (Java) Rubber Estates that the company 
would have a larger crop this year and had already bene- 
fited from recent higher prices, thanks to accumulated 
stocks of rubber. Shareholders of Killinghall Tin were 
informed in detail of the temporary nature of last year’s 
disappointing results. 
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February 3, 1949 


THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 
Note: all dealings are for cash 


ONCE again the past week has been 
characterised by quiet conditions else- 
where than in the gilt-edged market, 
and by small price movements, A satis- 
factory undertone is implied by the re- 
sponsiveness of quotations to any en- 
quiry. 
* 

While there was a certain amount of 
day-to-day fluctuation, long-dated gilt- 
edged stocks reached still higher levels 
on balance, War Loan touching 99. 
The week started with active business, 
and a fair measure of recovery took 
place from the setback at the end of the 
previous week. After that, the advance 
continued on a reduced scale, and by 
mid-week prices were steady but had 
scarcely any forward impetus. Turnover 
was good on Monday and Tuesday in 
contrast with the dullness of other sec- 
tions, and then quietened down. There 
was a certain amount of selling of 44 
per cent. Conversion for switching into 
other stocks to start with, until support 
lifted the price again. Short-dated issues 
remained rather in the background. 
Dominion and home corporation stocks 
quietly strengthened. The foreign bond 
market was neglected, and movements 
were again irregular, there being no 
clear general trend. Czech bonds weak- 
ened, while Greek stocks were firm. 
Japanese issues continued to be out of 
favour. Home Rails were good on the 
whole, though changes sometimes lacked 
any rational basis and were not always 
in the expected direction as hope of 
compensation news this week advanced 
and then vanished. Under the lead of 
Great Western ordinary, preference 
and ordinary stocks gained on Monday, 
then lost a little ground from sheer 
lack of interest, and then resumed their 
upward trend, The revival in Argentine 
rails, especially the prior stocks, con- 
tinued at first, although later on there 
was slight irregularity on profit-taking. 


* 


While the industrial market remained 
quiet and indecisive, prices were on the 
whole satisfactory. Although turnover 
is small, it is of a healthy character, as 
shown by quiet investment demand for 
first-class industrials, both equities and 
preference issues. After small rises in 
one or two leading issues on Monday, 
iron and steel shares were disappoint= 
ing, and lost a few pence in several 
cases. The steel price increase was with- 
out immediate effect. Though they 
rallied a little in mid-week, Indian 
issues weakened. Electrical equipment 
issues were firm, and electricity supply 
stocks continued to advance in small 
steps. Apart from a little support for 
Leyland and for Tilling, motor shares 
were uninteresting, and aircraft issues 
also were inactive. Textile and rayon 
shares were more hesitant, not even 
Courtaulds being exempt. Brewery 
stocks were firm if unexciting, the Wat- 
ney dividend being well received. On 
balance, tobacco shares were firmer for 
choice, while a few provision issues 
were subdued, In the miscellaneous sec- 
tion, demand is still selective, and there 
is no particular trend one way or the 
other. 

* 

Interest in oil shares this week has 

been somewhat specialised. Speculative 


issues have been sensitive to small 
transactions, but preference shares are 
still preferred to equities. Market 
leaders were more in the picture in 
mid-week, but Roumanians were ad- 
versely affected by the news of impend- 
ing State regulation. The rubber share 
market has not been tested this week. 
* 

Sentiment in the mining market has 
been dull this week, due to lack of sup- 
port rather than to selling pressure. 
‘There were weak spots among produc- 
ing Kaffirs on Monday, but the down- 
ward movement was arrested on Wed- 
nesday on the report of America’s wil- 
lingness to continue to accept gold im- 
ports. West Wits and Venterspost led a 
rally among developing issues in mid- 
week. West Africans have fluctuated 
narrowly, though Ashanti were firmer 
on the report. Among base metals, tin 
shares thawed out a little on Monday, 
prices being maintained later in the 
week, but Rhodesian coppers have 
made an unconvincing show. 

“ FINANCIAL NEWS” 
INDICATORS 


Security Indices 

oT ee Corres. 
1940 oles Yay 
— 1939 | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
shares* int.+ 


Jan. 26 .. 4,998 5,615 75°4 124-9 
ae. 4,430 5,955 75:2 125-1 
so Sew 4,019 6,615 75-0 125-3 
so. ene 4,003 5,995 74-8 125°8 

Feb. 1... | 4,080 5,345 | 746 126°1 

1940 | 
High ..... oe sae 76-9 126°1 
Fan. 4 | Jan. 31 
a eos eae 74:1 117-6 
Jan. 17)| Jan. 2 


+ Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. * July 1, 
1935 = 100. + 1938 = 100. 


New York 


Watt STREET has been subdued this 
week. The near-term business outlook, 
the S.E.C. attitude to utilities and con- 
tinued rumours of substantial liquida- 
tions of American securities by the 
Allies, have all contributed to the slug- 
gish condition. The small losses actu- 
ally experienced, however, suggest that, 
despite the continued decline of steel 
mill activity and freight car loadings, 
stocks are in firm hands. Aircraft issues 
are still attracting speculative interest, 
but other sections of the market have 
eased on balance, led by commodity 
issues, motor and chemical shares. The 
small daily turnover of about half a 
million is reflected in the fractional 
movement of the Dow Jones average 
from 146.51 on Saturday to 145.63 on 
Wednesday. Jron Age estimates steel 
mill activity at 77 per cent. of capacity, 
against 82 per cent. last week. 

By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 


values calculated on closing prices 
(1926= 100). 

WEEKLY AVERAGES 

1940 | 
Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 

Low | High! 17, 24, 31, 

Jan. Jan. 1940 1940 | 1940 

17 3 
347 Ind’ls.... | 106-4 |111-4 106-4 | 107-3 105 8 


Sf 28°6 | 30°7 | 28:6 | 290, 28:3 
40 Utilities 87:5 | 89°4 | 87:5 87:7 87-3 











419 Stocks 90°8 | 94:8 | 90°8 91-1 98-4 
Av. yield*... |4°53°% |4:30% 4:53% 4°48% 4-58% 
High | Low 


* 50 Common Stocks. 





DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
COMMON STOCKS (1926 = 100) 


ee 
Jan. 25 | Jan. 26 | Jan. 27 | Jan. 29 Jan. 30| Jan 3] 
117-5 | 117°5 | 117-6 | 117-5 | 116-9 | 116.3 


} 


1940 High: 123-7 January 3rd. Low: : 
January 3lst. —) 


ToTaL DEALINGS IN New York 


Stock Exchange 


1940 

Shares Bo 
000’s | $000, 
January 25 ........00.. 540 6,490 
- 26 cccccceccoee 600 5,810 
2 BE Sensseenenee 320 3,010 
a a aeideneunicee 490 4,650 
is ee 550 | 5,680 
a ae nabs sick 610 5,700 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close 

Jan. Feb. Jan. tom 

Sot 25, | 
1940 1940 1940 1940 

1. Rails and Shell Union... 1135 11 
Transport | Socony Vac.... 117g Illy 
Atchison ...... 2254 227g|Stan. Oil Cal, 25 241, 
Balt. & Ohio... 512 559|Stan. Oil N.J. 441g 43 
Ches. & Ohio 40!g 39!9| Texas ......... 4314 421, 


G.N. Ry. Pf. 24)3 23!g) 
Illinois Cent... 11s 11l4\4- Manufacturing 
N.Y. Central 1614 15’) 
Northern Pac. 814 81, rata hihi = = 
Pennsylv.R. 2153 2112! Gen. Motors 525, 523, 
Southern Pac. 1314 1254) Boeing Airpln 2410 a 
Southern Rly. 1753 17 | Douglas Ak. B15 8034 
Union Pac. ... 94 9312) United Aircft. 4634 47% 
2. Utilities and | Allied Chem. 17234 1713 
Communications | Dupont -- 18014 1797, 
Am. W’works 1034 101g|Gen. Electric 3834 38 
Con. Edison 3llo 32 | West’hse Elec 107 107% 
Col. Gas & El. 65g 61g| American Can 114!) 1144, 
N. American 217g 215,| Caterpillar 52 50, 
Pac. Gas & El. 335g 3312|Int. Harvester 5512 531, 
Pub Serv N.J. 40  403,|Johns Manvle 72!) 71); 
United Corp. 24g 21g/CornProds.... 63 634 
Un. GasImp. 145g 145,| J. I. Case & Co. 6954 66% 
Amer. Tel... 17014 1705g| Glidden ...... 1734 173, 
Inter.Tel.For. 4 4 |Celanese of A 27!2 27 


Westn. Union 2359 225,|/Bastm’n Kdk 16014 160 
SED csuatiiee 534 57,|Loews ........ 3512 35% 
3. Extractive and [20th Cen. Fos 12 11% 
A ~~ ie a |5. Retail Trade, etc. 
m™m. Nol. 4 | 

Beth. Steel .... 735g 73 |Mont. Ward. 52 51 


Republic St... 191) 1914| Sears Roebck 8275 83 


U.S. Steel ... 5813 561)| Woolworth ... 40 40% 
Am. Metal", 2314 2274| Nat. Dairy... 1612 16% 
Am. Smelting 4812 471,|Am. Tob. B. 89. 8 
Anaconds 27° 265,| Nat. Distillers 2359 234 


Cerro de Pas. 375g 375s 
Int. Nickel ... 3610 3534) 6. Finance 

Kennecott ... 3512 351g|Comecl. Credit 4714 47 
U.S. Smelt.... 62 62 |Com. Inv. Tr. 53% -. 


Canada 


Stocks showed little change in January 
except for a brief burst of activity at 
the New Year. The general unsettle 
ment produced by war, disappointment 
at the volume of war orders, the opera- 
tions of the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board, the prospect of higher taxes and 
the imminence of Canada’s first wat 
loan combined to hold back the e& 
pected advance in prices. The success 
of the War Loan issue in the middle of 
the month impressed the market, but tt 
was not regarded as a bull point for 
equities, and favourable reports of in- 
dustrial earnings in December wert 
largely unheeded. Pulp and_ pape 
issues, however, remain in considerable 
favour, while liquor stocks have 

been buoyant. Shipbuilding stocks ad- 
vanced on the Government's shipbuild- 
ing programme. The recent decision 0 
members of the stock exchanges to raise 
their commissions reflects the paucity 
of business. Gold stocks were strong s 
first, but failed to hold their gains. 
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an. Jan. Jan. Jan 
Jar 31, | 3 3i, 
1940 1940 1940 1940 


esos 16712 166!2 Int. Petrol ... 2314 2154 
—... 1534 1314 Brazil Trac. 93g 834 
Do. prefd. ..- 27. + =24le Brit. Col. 

, . 1034 1014) Power““A” 28 271g 
bome Mines 2814 27 |\Do.“B” ... 21g 2ig 
Hollinger... 14%3 145gCan.Cement 8 71g 
Melntyre -..561251%qxd Int. Nickel 4614 43 

of Montr’l. 210 209xd MasseyHarris 612 534 
|Montreal Lt. 3054 3114 


Seaton 311 oe Pow.. 1634 1634 
Can. 183 185xd Shawinigan 
oe Com. 168 170 | Water ...... 237g 2212 
Can. Pac. «. 612 6 |Steel Co. of 
Cock. Plow... 9 754 Canada ...... 85 80 


Foreign Bourses 


Paris.—- The Bourse opened in 
January with a list of useful gains. 
Rentes were quietly supported and in- 
ternationals were favoured, the upward 
movement gradually spreading to the 
heavy French industrials. Mr Hore- 
Belisha’s resignation occasioned a sud- 
den setback, in which rentes and heavy 
industrials were subject to selling pres- 
sure. Although a good reception was 
given to Allied statesmen’s comments 
on Anglo-French economic co-opera- 
tion, prices remained hesitant, and the 
view spread that the advance since last 
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October should be consolidated. Tech- 
nical adjustments in rentes and fears of 
an invasion of the Low Countries 
caused further hesitation, which set the 
tone for the remainder of the month. 


Jan. Jan. | Jan. Jan. 

3, 31, 3, 31, 

1940 1940) 1940 1940 

3% Rentes 77:10 74-00 Chargeurs 

4%Rts.’17 78:20 78-00) Reunis .. 783 760 
Banque de |Rio Tinto 3,267 2,815 
France ... 8,700 7,830 R. Dutch... 67,600 64,360 
Credit Mex.Eagle 77:50 63-00 
Lyonnais 1,645 1,620,.Chartered 227-00 201-00 


SuezCanal 17,950 16,920 Ford ...... 84:00 71-00 
Wag. Lits. 51:00 43-00 Johnnies ...382-00 351-00 


Berlin. — The improvement in 
prices in December was resumed last 
month. In the second week, however, a 
reaction set in. Some consolidation of 
the first sustained wartime advance was 
regarded as necessary, and nervousness 
was aroused by rumours of further 
taxation and compulsory savings 
measures to finance the war. Prices re- 
covered in mid-month, though no spec- 
tacular gains were recorded in any 
group. Prices show a slight increase on 
balance over the month, however, and 
sentiment has been confident enough to 
permit a minor spate of capital issues in 
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the electricity, coal and synthetic petrol 
industries. 


Dec. Jan. | Dec. Jan. 
30, 19, | . 19, 
1939 1940 | 1939 1940 
Dresdner iemens 
Bank... 106-:13107-75 & Halske 217-50 216-00 


A.E.G..... 124-25 125-25) Verein. 
Farben In. 166-13 169-25! Stahlw. 103-75 105-88 
Rh.Stahlw 315-88 137-75|Hapag 37°50 39-50 


Amsterdam.—The December im- 
provement on the Bourse was not main- 
tained last month. Markets’ were 
lethargic after the holidays. Bonds 
showed fractional irregular movements, 
but the poor performance of American 
issues in the second week of January 
spread to home industrials. The second 
rumoured invasion of the Netherlands 
had very little effect on bonds, how- 
ever, and Dutch Government issues 
were little changed. Equities continued 
to decline, led by rubber and shipping 
shares, though some technical reaction 
was to be expected after the December 
speculative advance. Tobacco shares, 
however, remained a good market, 


Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
+. 2 3, 31, 
1940 1940 1940 1940 


210% Dutch 6114 637\, Ford Motor 308 310 
Philips Lp. 131 12254 DeliB. To. 11814 1241. 
Lever Bros. Ryl. Dutch 26534 255 
&Unilever.. 97 92 ‘Hand.Am. 402 39514 








DISCOUNT 
OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


DECEMBER 31, 1939 


ASSETS 
Acceptances Discounted . 


United States Government 
Securities, Direct and Fully 
Guaranteed, and Security 
ee ee ee 


Interest Receivable Accrued . 
Sundry Debits . . . . 


Cash and Due from Banks . 


WintHrop W. ALprRICH 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, 


OF NEW YoRK 


S. Stoan Cott 
PRESIDENT, BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


Artemus L. Gates 





PRESIDENT, THE NEW YorRK TRUST COMPANY 


Wituam S. Gray, Jr. 
PRESIDENT, CENTRAL HANOVER BANK 
& Trust Company 


Joun McHucu 
Chairman of the Board 

Duptey H. Mitts 
President 


ERBERT N. Repp 
Vice President 


$1,923,058.1 


63,154,303. 


6,118,016.26 


$71,297,534-44 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 


Epwarp E. ANDERSON 
Vice President 

CuHarLes W. BELMER 
Vice President 

M. GrREACEN BriGcs 
Vice President 

Donatp D. LEEpDs 
Assistant Treasurer 


Oo 


Capital 
Surplus . 





CORPORATION 


LIABILITIES 


$5,000,000.00 
5,000,000.00 


Undivided Profits 2,185,994.64 


Reserve for Dividend 
Reserve for 
count, Taxes, Etc.. . . . 
Loans Payable and Due to Banks 
and Customers . . . 
United States 
Security Contracts . 
Unearned Discount . . . 
Sundry Credits. . . . . 


~J 


iw 


36,017.5 


UW 


66,138.80 





DIRECTORS 


Percy H. JoHNsTON 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, CHEMICAL 
BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


Joun McHucu 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Dup.ey H. MILts 


PRESIDENT 


J. P. Morcan 
J. P. MorGan & Co, 


WiLL1aAM C. PoTTEeR 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, GUARANTY TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


OFFICERS 


Vice President 
Rosert M. Coon 
Treasurer 


Secretary 


Assistant Treasurer 


Tuomas G. SCHAEDLE 


Francis D. Bartow, Jr. 


—— $12,185,994.64 
75,000.00 

Premium, Dis- 

425,308.58 


49,996,947.71 
Government 
8,600,000.00 
1,612.09 
12,671.42 


$71,297,534-44 





Gorpon S. RENTSCHLER 
PRESIDENT, THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Hersert N. Repp 
VICE PRESIDENT 

LyNpDE SELDEN 
EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, THE AMERICAN 
EXPRESS COMPANY, INc. 

DunuHaM B. SHERER 


PRESIDENT, CORN EXCHANGE BANK TRUST 
COMPANY 


WILiiaM G. NAGLE 
Assistant Treasurer 

Joun L. MacFartane 
Assistant Treasurer 


WaLpen H. Levericu 
Assistant Treasurer 


ANDREW K. MARCKWALD 


OFFICES: FIFTY-EIGHT PINE STREET, NEW YORK 
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Capital Issues 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
February 3, 1940 — — wv 
To the Public ......... Nil fae Nil 
To Shareholders ...... Nil nee Nil 
By S.E. Introduction Nil ne Nil 
By Permission to Deal Nil eek Nil 
Savings Certs., week to 
Jan. 27, 1940 ......... 2,450,000 2,450,000 
3% Defence Bonds 
sales, week to Jan. 27, 
SE ccchnntbntndetenivcce 2,350,000 2,350,000 
Including Excluding 
Year to date — Conversions 
1940 (New Basis) ...... 378,261,364 25,506,231 
1939 (New Basis)......... 18,025,816 18,025,816 
1940 (Old Basis) ......... 375,387,933 22,632,800 
1939 (Old Basis) ......... 14,020,924 14,020,924 
Destination 


(Excluding Conversions) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
ex 


Year te date ~ U.K. Countries 
£ 
1940 (New Basis) 25,451,729 54,502 Nil 
1939 (New Basis) 14,600,024 3,425,792 Nil 
1940 (Old Basis) 22,632,800 Ni Nil 


- il 
1939 (Old Basis) 10,910,132 3,110,792 Nil 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord. 


1940 (New Basis) 22,895,650 19,238 2,591,343 
1939 (New Basis)... 11,842,500 875,912 5,287,404 
1940 (Old Basis) ... 22,525,000 Nil 107,800 
1939 (Old Basis) ... 10,954,500 298,000 2,768,424 


Note.—* Old Basis ”’ includes only public issues 
and issues to shareholders only. ‘“‘ New Basis ”’ 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 


Kolok Manufacturing Company. 
—Issued capital 200,000 Is. deferred 
ordinary shares and 200,000 4s. pre- 
ferred ordinary shares. Makers of type- 
writing materials at Tottenham. After 
25 per cent. on both classes, non- 
cumulative 5 per cent. to preferred 
shares, and balance to deferred. Total 
assets August 31, 1939, £171,522. 
Profits, before directors’ remuneration, 
income tax and E.P.T., but after 
depreciation and N.D.C., years to 
August 31st: 1937, £31,838; 1938, 
£32,111; 1939, £32,887. 


Shorter Comments 


Company Results of the Week.— 
The advance in FREDERICK LENEY 
AND SONS total profits from £108,675 
to £118,868 is in accordance with the 
satisfactory experience of the majority of 
breweries for the year ended September 
30th. The compulsory limitations upon 
attendances on tracks since the outbreak 
of war have reduced the total profits of 
the GREYHOUND RACING ASSOCI- 
ATION from £316,307 to £204,430. 
BURNELL AND COMPANY pay 25 per 
cent. against 15 per cent., and a sharp 
increase in profits is reported. The market 
has been disappointed by the fall in 
WESTINGHOUSE BRAKE AND 
SIGNAL total profits from £265,518 to 
£91,932, but the balance is struck after 
provision against contract losses, believed 
to have been incurred in Poland. 
PHILLIPS RUBBER SOLES report a 
satisfactory rise in profits, and the report 
states that war has further increased the 
demand for the company’s products. 
Rubber company profits for the year to 
September 30th continue to decline. 
A number of investment trusts have 
announced maintained dividends, although 
some loss of income has generally been 
experienced. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Burnley Building Society.—Gross 
income for the year ended December 31, 
1939, £696,025 (£678,646) ; management 
expenses, £63,566 (£59,837); taxation, 
£105,244 (£84,374); contingencies, 
£10,000 (£4,000); reserve, £25,000 
(£50,000) ; interest on shares, £361,058 
(£355,098); mew mortgage business, 
£1,523,882 (£2,189,552) ; mortgages out- 
standing, {14,179,521 (£14,154,550). 
Discussing a conceivable increased tax 
burden on societies at last week’s meeting, 
Sir J. H. Grey suggested that powers 
should be granted in the event to increase 
mortgage rates with a fixed maximum. 


The London Assurance.—The net 
new life business for 1939 was 2,640 
policies for £2,100,256, against 3,091 
policies for £2,679,181 in 1938. 


Bradbury Greatorex and Company. 
Net profit, year to January 5, 1940, £49,224 
(£31,906) ; ordinary dividend and bonus 
again 9 per cent. Second participating 
preference shares receive a final of 3} per 
cent. and a } per cent. bonus, making 7 per 
cent. for year, as before. 


Home Railway Dividend State- 
ments.—The London Midland and Scot- 
tish Railway intends to announce the 
dividends on February 22nd, and to hold 
the annual meeting March 15th. The 
London and North Eastern Railway will 
announce its dividend on March Ist, 
and the annual meeting will be March 15th. 
The Great Western and Southern Railways 
have had to postpone their striking of 
balances owing to the delay in reaching 
agreement on the question of Government 
compensation. 


Hall (J. and E.), Ltd.—Trading profit 
to September 30, 1939, after depreciation, 
£209,398 (£229,083); to expenses, 
£140,072 (£145,913) ; investments depre- 
ciation, £1,000 (£4,890); fees, £5,000 ; 
N.D.C., £3,500 (£4,000); net profit, 
£59,826 (£69,280) ; tax, £11,000 (£12,000); 
ordinary dividend 8} against 10 per cent. ; 
carry forward, £39,447 (£35,901). Stocks 
and work in progress, £415,183 
(£444,952) ; debtors, £180,627 (£210,848) ; 
Government securities, etc., £65,767 
(£69,217); cash, £115,416 (£63,815) ; 
creditors and _ provisions, £318,400 
(£331,461). 


Leeds and Holbeck Building Society. 
—Total income 1939, £216,095 (£204,515); 
to expenses, £19,952 (£20,808) ; interest 
on deposits, £34,531 (£32,596); income 
tax, £32,357 (£23,533); credit balance, 
£122,848 (£120,850); interim dividend 
and bonus to shareholders, £102,116 
(£91,905); total assets, £4,733,010 
(£4,546,762). 


Singapore Traction Company.— 
Profit, year to September 30, 1939, after 
debenture interest and London expenses, 
£69,252 (£55,580); to depreciation and 
renewals, £20,000 (£17,500) ; income tax, 
£15,000 (£7,985); to compensation to 
Shanghai Electric, £6,000 (£2,686) ; 
ordinary dividend raised from 5 to 7} per 
cent. ; carry forward, £9,308 (£3,198). 


Cook Son and Company (St. Paul’s). 
—Profit for 1939, £136,576 (£53,196) 
after depreciation and income tax. The 
six months’ arrears of 7 per cent. cumula- 
tive preference dividend are to be paid, 
also 24 per cent. on ordinary shares. 
(Previous ordinary dividend was 1} per 
cent. for 1937.) To contingency reserve, 
£50,000 ; carry forward, £23,308 (£22,725). 


Barrow Hepburn and Gale.—Net 
profit, 1939, £80,129—a high record—and 
comparing with £28,017 for 1938; ordin- 
ary dividend 6 per cent., against nil for 
1938. 


United States Steel Corporation.— 
Statement for quarter ended December 31, 
1939, shows : Earnings, after expenses and 
tax reserves, $48,802,000; depreciation, 
$17,625,000 ; operating profit, $31,177,000 ; 
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net loss from sale of properties, $27,000 : 
interest, $2,315,000; net _—_ income 
$28,835,000 ;_ preferred dividend of $1.75 
$6,305,000. Dispatches of finished pr.’ 
ducts for the quarter were 3,794,000 tons 
For 1939, after preferred dividends, 
amount available is $1.83 per r 
share, but is insufficient to offset the 193g 
deficit of $32,937,000 after preferred 
dividends. 


Birmingham Railway Carriage 
and Wagon.—Profit 1939, £112,593 
(£151,964). Ordinary dividend, 7h per 
cent., as before. Carry forward, £105,854 
(£50,653). : 


Amalgamated Anthracite Collieries, 
—This company is paying on April Js 
next a preference dividend of 2} per cent. 
less tax, in respect of period July 1 to 
December 31, 1939. This, with 1 per 
cent. paid in October last, makes up the 
cumulative dividend of 34 per cent. in fyll 
for the year. 


Westinghouse Brake and Signal— 
Profit figures and their allocation were 
shown in The Economist, of January 2, 
1940, page 187. The balance sheet dated 
September 30, 1939, shows total 
£3,072,086 (£2,812,748). Cash, £315,573 
(£224,852). Bills and notes, /'885,803 
(£554,000). Debtors, £253,274 (£323,851), 
Stocks, £423,603 (£513,620). Creditors, 
£1,211,887 (£897,578). 


Central Electricity Board.—The 
Minister of Transport has appointed Lord 
Barnby to be a member of the Centml 
Electricity Board, in place of Sir Andrew 
Duncan, the new President of the Board 
of Trade. Lord Barnby was a member of 
the Central Electricity Board from 1927 
until 1935. 


Commercial Investment Trust Cor- 
poration.—Combined net earnings 1939, 
$15,715,169, compared with $16,172,308 
for 1938. After preference dividends, net 
earnings for common stock are $15,309,544, 
or $4.34 ($4.75) per share. Net volume of 
business for the year totalled $966,383,708, 
an increase of $269,922,938. 


Phillips Rubber Soles.—Total income 
for year to November 30, 1939, £89,684 
(£74,655). Profit, £81,790 (£68,026). 
Tax provision, £33,000 (£20,168). Written 
off patents, £5,000 (same). To investment 
reserves, etc., £4,010 (same). Ordinary 
dividend 11} against 10 per cent. Carry 
forward £17,596 (£16,853). 


Greyhound Racing Association 
Trust.—Profit 1939, £151,368 (£278,295). 
Ordinary dividend reduced from 40 
10 per cent. To general reserve, £25,00 
(£35,000). Carry forward, £49,516 
(£41,148). 


Yorkshire Penny Bank.—Statement 
at December 31, 1939, shows amount due 
to depositors and other accounts (including 
contingencies), £38,745,760 (£39,251,804) 
cash, £7,466,922 (£8,089,656) 5 invest- 
ments, £29,711,340 (£29,998,293) 5 Tre 
sury bills, £500,000. 


Burnell and Company.—Trading 
profit 1939, after E.P.T., £71,481 
(£38,121). Income tax, £18,000 (£4,000) 
Net revenue, £41,441 (£26,122). Ordinary 
dividend raised from 15 to 25 per cent. 10 
reserve, £15,000 (£5,000). Carry fo: 
£19,198 (£17,325). 


Watney Combe Reid & Co.—Interis 
dividend on deferred capital is main 
at 6 per cent. 


Houghton Main Colliery. — Interim 
dividend is 3 against 2, per cent. 


Dividend.— 
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Industry and Trade 


Dearer Steel—On February Ist the maximum 
prices of pig iron were raised by 3s. per ton and those of 
semi-finished and heavy steel by £1 per ton, with corre- 
sponding adjustments in the prices of other products. This 
is equivalent to an increase of nearly 10 per cent.; and as 
prices had already been advanced by 10 per cent. on 
November Ist, steel is now almost 20 per cent. dearer than 
at the outbreak of the war. Like the advance made on 
November Ist, the latest increase in prices is due entirely 
to the rise in the cost of imported materials; it will have 
to be paid into the fund then formed for compensating 
individual steel producers for the rise in the price of the 
materials they have to import. It is significant that some 
75-80 per cent. of the payments made from the com- 
pensation fund are in respect of higher freight rates. These 
have shown an enormous increase, even in the case of 
British vessels. Thus freight rates per ton for bringing ore 
in British vessels to this country have risen since the out- 
break of the war from 8s. 6d. per ton to 27s. from Medi- 
terranean ports, from 6s. 6d. to 24s. from Narvik, from 
4s, 6d. to 8s. 6d. from Northern France, from 6s. 6d. to 
15s. 6d. from Spain, and from 11s. 6d. to 33s. from 
Sierra Leone. Undesirable though it is, a further increase 
in steel prices could therefore hardly be avoided; it is due 
to factors over which the iron and steel industry has no 
control. The conversion costs per ton of the industry have 
also increased since the war, and it is expected that steel 
prices will be further increased in the spring. But while 
it would be quite unjustified to pass the rise in domestic 
costs on to the consumer as a matter of principle, the 
earings of the industry cannot of course be allowed to fall 
toa point at which they are insufficient to provide for 
depreciation and maintenance. 


* * * 


Rise in Miners’ Wages.—By the terms of the agree- 
ment reached last week by the Joint Consultative Com- 
mittee of the coal-mining industry, the war addition to 
miners’ wages has been increased by 5d. to 1s. 1d. per shift 
for adults and by 23d. to 64d. per shift for youths. (It 
will be remembered that the original offer of the colliery 
owners to add 4d. a shift to the wages of men and 2d. 
to those of youths was rejected on December 29th.) The 
higher wages are to be paid from January Ist, and the 
position is to be reviewed after three months. On the 
basis of recent production and employment the advance 
of Sd. per shift, added to that granted on November Ist, 
mpresents an addition to the wage bill of the industry of 
approximately £9 millions per annum. Of special signifi- 
cance is the adoption, as part of the agreement, of a 
formula for the automatic adjustment of wages to fluctua- 
ons in the cost of living. The miners asked to be com- 
pensated to the extent of 0.88d. per shift for every point 
mse in the Ministry of Labour’s index number, but it was 
pointed out by the owners that this claim did not take 
into account either the incidence of taxation on the cost of 
living index or the seasonal rise in prices at this period of 

year. Eventually a compromise was reached on the 
is of an addition or reduction of 0.7d. per shift for 
‘very point variation, subject to the stabilisation of the 
oe ‘war addition till there has been a rise or fall 
i = Points compared with the December index number 
73 (1914 = 100). The future course of wage rates in 
industry will therefore depend on the effectiveness of 
= ees policy of price control. The normal 
ai ty of the industry for the regulation of wages will 

-— to function, and if the periodical joint ascertain- 
on red percentage increases on standard rates in 
d : on war addition, the men will retain the benefit 
reduct; lterence, and that difference is the limit of any 


aan " a to a decline in the divisible proceeds of the 
pre-war 


But there 


he settlement therefore guarantees the miners 
purchasing power of their average shift wages. 
18 NO corresponding guarantee of profits. Apart 


from the volume of production profits will continue to 
depend on the margin between costs of production and 
such selling prices as may be authorised by the Mines 
Department. Neither does the agreement place any obliga- 
tion on the miners to maintain their output per shift which, 
in the past, has at times shown a tendency to fall during 
a period of rising wages. 


* * * 


Increase in Rayon Prices.—On January 26th 
rayon prices were decontrolled; in justification of this step 
it was announced that the Prices of Goods Act was suffi- 
cient for the protection of the consumer. Shortly after- 
wards the Rayon and Silk Association announced that the 
prices of continuous filament rayon were to be raised by 
3d. per lb. from January 29th and that, in the interests of 
consumers, they were to be stabilised at the new level until 
the end of March. This is the second increase in prices 
since the outbreak of the war; in the case of representative 
grades the initial increase amounted to 5 per cent. and the 
second to 10 per cent. Despite these advances, the com- 
petitive position of rayon is still stronger than before the 
war owing to the steep rise in the prices of natural fibres. 
While the industry’s costs have tended to rise, it has bene- 
fited from the reduction in imports since the outbreak of 
the war, which has brought a sharp increase in demand. 
(The publication of production statistics has been sus- 
pended since September, but the output of staple fibre 
and filament rayon last year was probably in the neigh- 
bourhood of 60 million Ibs. and 216 million Ibs. respec- 
tively, against 35 millions Ibs. and 120 million Ibs. in 
1938.) As the proportion of the total cost of production 
expended on wages and domestic materials is much smaller 
in the rayon industry than in most other textile trades, 
rayon is one of the commodities on which efforts to 
stimulate exports should be concentrated. It would, there- 
fore, be a pity if the industry were allowed to dissipate 
the advantage of rayon over competitive materials, gained 
since the outbreak of the war, by successive price advances. 


* * * 


Building Trade Wages.—The building trades have 
in most of their wage agreements a provision linking wages 
to changes in the cost of living. There was consequently a 
general increase from December Ist of 4d. per hour on 
the standard hourly wages; by an Emergency Agreement 
of the National Joint Council, adjustments are to be made 
during the war in labourers’ wages equal to the absolute 
change in standard wages. From December Ist, therefore, 
the standard wage in Grade A districts became 1s. 8d. per 
hour, and labourers’ rates were raised to 1s. 33d. per hour. 
The further rise in December of the Ministry of Labour’s 
cost-of-living index was sufficient to justify the addition of 
a further 3d. per hour. From February Ist, the standard 
rate in Grade A districts thus becomes 1s. 83d. per hour 
and that for labourers 1s. 33d. per hour. London has a 
higher rate than this, and rates in small towns and rural 
districts are considerably lower; the lowest standard rate, 
that in “C” districts, becomes 1s. 44d. per hour from 
February Ist. 


* * * 


Wholesale Trade in Textiles.—The index of the 
value of the wholesale turnover in textiles (calculated by 
the Wholesale Textile Association in collaboration with 
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the Bank of England since June, 1934) marked a record 
in the past year, when sales exceeded those in 1937 by 
4 per cent. But, as the accompanying table shows, the 
improvement last year was due entirely to the remarkable 
recovery in the home trade. The index relating to export 
business showed no rise at all last year, when it remained 
18 per cent. below the level of 1937. Domestic sales last 
year were higher than in 1938 in every month with the 
exception of April and December. The remarkably high 


WHOLESALE SALES OF TEXTILES 


(1937 = 100) 
Home Export Total 

1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 

NS OORT 50 53 84 75 52 54 
Cl 73 7 80 74 73 75 
EER. ‘kéxconnasand 116 118 88 84 114 116 
ais 101 96 66 67 99 94 
SE. \ebeteesbeunaion 98 105 67 93 91 103 
i eietkncan 83 94 80 80 83 93 
eke 62 65 79 77 63 = 66 
EE dickesvepons 69 83 81 74 69 82 
September ...... 126 159 100 74 i25 6155 
SRIOE ncnsccseccss 124 170 83 88 122 166 
November ......... 120 137 84 103 118 135 
December ......... 106 105 90 96 105 104 
NN Leixasicbe 94 105 82 82 93 104 


level of business between August and November indicates 
the magnitude of the re-stocking movement, due chiefly 
to the expectation of rising prices. The decline in Decem- 
ber suggests, however, that this movement has come to an 
end. In contrast to home sales, export business was well 
below the 1938 level during the first nine months of last 
year, but the last three months witnessed a welcome im- 
provement. The improvement in home trade is unlikely 
to be maintained this year; export sales, on the other hand, 
especially if they are assisted by the Government, may 
show some expansion from the low level to which they 
have fallen in the past two years. 
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Wage Increases in 1939.—The annual review of 
labour conditions in the Ministry of Labour Gazette shows 
that increases in wages were greater and affected more 
persons in 1939 than in any of the preceding fifteen years 
Nearly 53 million people obtained increases in wage tate, 
and the net addition to weekly wage rates was estimated 
at nearly £900,000, or £47 millions per annum: ~— 





Number of Persons _—_ 
| affected by Net Weekly 
= : oe : Change in 


Net Increases Net Decreases Rates of Wages 


(000) 


(’000) ’ 

 ccccheseasswunssinise 142 917 | “ 7 
Ri sincssapninasetanss 180 894 — 
SP ccihvieesensevkesnss 1,344 86 | + 92 
SRR ee 2,367 50 | + 192 
BPP rsevcncccsecscccsesens 4,062 1 + 493 
SNE sch esstchanuatbivcns 5,161 4 + 787 
i ctisiiniidieentiepimesbiaimedio | 2,382 | 322 + 243 
BODO nisnisisovcstesiessn 5,482 68 + 899 





Many of the changes recorded took place during the war, 
but there was an increase in wages in the engineering trade 
in June, for some grades of railway workers in July, and 
for the building trade in some districts in January and 
February. An account of the major changes which have 
taken place since the war was given on page 526 of The 
Economist of December 30th. In addition to these changes, 
included in the table above, 36 of the 47 Agricultunl 
Wages Boards granted an increase in wages during the year; 
most of these took effect in recent months. 


* * * 


Trade Disputes.-— The number of trade dispute 
varies fairly closely with the trend of industrial activity 
in this country. It is not surprising, therefore, that there 
were in 1939 more trade disputes than in 1938, though the 
number was not as large as in 1937: — 








Sumber of Number of Workpeople Working days 
: Disputes involved lost by. 
beginning | disputes in 
in year ; | progress during 
’ Directly Indirectly | year 
| 
| | (’000) | (000) (million) 
= 431 | 493 40 82:9 
357 | 114 22 10:7 
BOSE ccocccces | 471 | 109 25 9: 
as 553 230 41 19°6 
SD ephkcsss i 818 | 241 75 18°3 
ST siesisiee: A 1,129 388 209 34:1 
 __— 875 | 211 63 13:3 
BOae saisoce 930 | 245 91 13:4 





* Preliminary figures. 

The coal-mining industry provided both in 1938 and 1939 
two-fifths of all disputes, involving more than three-fifths 
of the total number of workpeople, but in neither year 
were any of these strikes of more than local importance. 
There were no large trade disputes in 1939; the mos 
important was a stoppage of tinplate workers in South 
Wales and Monmouthshire, which affected about 7,000 
people and caused a loss of about 40,000 working days. 


* * * 


Reaction in Wholesale Prices.—The trend of the 
prices of primary products on the free market has 
downwards in recent weeks; this is due chiefly to the lull 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN U.K. AND U.S.A. 















































(1927 = 100) ‘ 
. | Feb. | Aug. | Dec. | Dec. | Jan. Jan. 
7” vs 1, oO, | 12, | 29, | 16 on 
1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 193 l 1940 
The Economist Index 
.K.)i— 
Cereals and meat 69:1 | 69-1 | 66-9 | 87:3 
Other foods ...... 57:2 |} 58-2 | 61:1 
TRE ccocnsees 53-4) 53-0 | 54:3 
Minerals ......... 91-3 | 91-1 | 95-4 |104:3 j1 
Miscellaneous ... 75:0 | 74:6 | 77-6 | 96°1 
Complete Index... 68:7 | 68-7 | 70:3 | 89-0 | 9° 
pare 5 
1913 = 100......... 94-5 | 94-5 | 96-8 |i22-5 [126-1 |t27-1 126 











Irving -Fisher In- 
dex (U.S.A.) 
1927 = 100......... 








84-9 | 85-0 | 83-4 | 90-3 | 90°6T) - 





+ This figure refers to December 16. 
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in the re-stocking movement—especially in the United 
States, Where it was caused by the expectation of a de- 
cline in business activity—which had assisted the previous 
advance. Thus, Moody’s index of the prices of staple 
commodities in the United States fell by 6 per cent. during 
the past month. The reaction on the world markets has 
found reflection in The Economist index of wholesale 
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prices, though, as the accompanying table shows, the fall 
during the past fortnight has been comparatively small. 


* * 


Quicksilver 


THE severe weather which began early 
last month has affected many industries. 
Transport was curtailed and dislocated 
% that even where supplies were avail- 
able distribution was often impossible. 
In both the coal and the iron and steel 
industries production was hampered 
cither by the plant being unworkable or 
by employees being unable to reach 
their work. Still more orders have there- 
fore accumulated, particularly in the 
coal industry, where demand was ex- 
ceptionally heavy from all classes of 
consumer, 


Coal 


The recent dislocation of transport 
has restricted deliveries in this country, 
and the demand for all classes of fuel 
$s very heavy. The export market is be- 
coming more active, and in some dis- 
ticts the tonnage position is improving. 


Sheffield. — Strenuous efforts are 
ng made to overcome the transport 
= other difficulties brought about by 
“© €xceptional demand from all sec- 
tions. There has been heavy forward 
ying of industrial steams, and the 


d for coke exceeds supply. 


igntow. — In addition to other 
— Lanarkshire suffered from a 
y strike on Monday, and business 
accumulated, chiefly in the house 
dunt where supplies have been 
he on to more important users. In 
tern areas shipping was fairly 

» Out in the west it was difficult to 
the necessary tonnage. 


* 


and Antimony.—Prices of quick- 
silver and antimony have been raised substantially in the 
last few days. The London price of quicksilver rose from 
$157 on January 9th to $207 per flask of 76 lb. ex ware- 
house on January 30th, while that for antimory (English 
regulus) increased from £96 10s. to £101 per ton. Since 
the war, the price of quicksilver has trebled, and that for 
antimony shows an advance of 45 per cent. Both materials 
are of vital importance for the conduct of the war. Quick- 
silver serves as anti-fouling marine paint and is, in addition, 
indispensable for many scientific war instruments; while 
antimony is required as a lead hardener in the manufac- 
ture of small arms munitions and shrapnel, and of tank and 
aeroplane batteries. The British Empire does not produce 
large quantities of either of the two metals, while the 
French Empire (chiefly Algeria) produces only about one- 
third of its antimony requirements and no quicksilver. 
The Allies, therefore, have to import their quicksilver from 
Spain and Italy, and their antimony from China, Bolivia, 
Mexico and Jugoslavia. The international antimony market 
is at present rather dislocated by the Far Eastern war, 
as China—which supplies up to 70 per cent. of the world’s 
total in normal years—finds it hard to ship any sizeable 
quantities from Hunan Province, from which more than 
nine-tenths of China’s total production is drawn. In this 
case, therefore, the rise in price since August appears fully 
justified. But the trebling of the quicksilver price since 
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the outbreak of the war is due to nothing but a short- 
sighted price-raising campaign by the Italo-Spanish cartel. 
Stocks in Italy and Spain are considerable, and the output 
in the two countries is running at a high level, but owing 
to the importance of the metal in war the belligerent 
countries are compelled to pay these absurd prices, which 
must, however, stimulate the search for efficient substitutes. 


* * 


Aluminium under Control. — British imports of 


aluminium and aluminium alloys containing more than 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


Newcastle. — With a satisfactory 
arrival of tonnage, North-East collieries 
are working fairly regularly. Business is 
good on both home and export mar- 
kets, It is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to meet the demand for patent oven 
coke. 

Cardiff.—- There is no material 
change in general market conditions, 
but the inland transport dislocation has 
impeded deliveries to workers and 
householders. Employment at many 
collieries has been interrupted and 
several of the loading staithes have 
been unworkable. 


Iron and Steel 


On February Ist the Control of Iron 
and Steel (No. 6) Order came into force, 
increasing the maximum prices of iron 
and steel and their products. The addi- 
tions, as were those of November Ist, 
are to go to a central fund to meet the 
higher charges for imported material. 
The prices of tinplates and iron cast- 
ings were also increased. 

Sheffield. — Pig iron consumers 
have no difficulty in placing business 
and full deliveries.are being made. The 
call for steel billets, large and small 
steel bars and wire rods is so heavy that 
delivery dates can no longer be given. 
There is also heavy pressure for most 
classes of scrap, and it is difficult to 
secure cast iron at the present fixed 
prices. 

Glasgow. — Production has been 
reduced during the past week, but the 
setbacks were temporary, and on the 





European 


50 per cent. of aluminium by weight have been prohibited 
except under licence as from February 1st. This move fol- 
lowed the lifting of the British aluminium import duty 
in October last. Both steps have been taken to facilitate 
essential imports of the metal and to exclude, at the same 
time, imports for non-essential purposes. The issue of the 
necessary import licences is carried out by the appropriate 
Board of Trade Department, which, however, acts in each 
individual case only on the advice of the Ministry of 
Supply’s Aluminium Control. Great Britain was probably 
the only major 
aluminium output was at the outbreak of war less than 
its requirements. Last year the British aluminium output 
must have been less than 30,000 long tons, although con- 
sumption may have reached as much as 75,000 tons. This 
year, production is likely to rise substantially as new plant 
will come into operation, but on the other hand demand 
will certainly increase. Fortunately, huge supplies are 
available from Canada, who can export more than 50,000 
tons to this country; Canadian capacity is still rising. Nor- 
way and Switzerland, which have been important sup- 
pliers to Great Britain in recent years, could, if required, 
add another 25,000 tons per annum to our supplies. These 
tonnages will probably be more than adequate to meet our 
requirements, especially as the Ministry of Supply has 
acquired large amounts of aluminium from a number of 
other countries since last September. 


industrial country whose 


whole output was satisfactory. Imports 
of raw materials and semis have im- 
proved lately and substantial supplies 
are expected to be available during the 
next month or two. 

Middlesbrough. — Increased pro- 
duction is making larger tonnages avail- 
able for commercial consumption. In- 
creased imports of ore and Continental 
semi-manufactured steel have eased the 
position, and re-rollers are now able to 
run their plant fairly continuously. 

Cardiff.— Work has been suspended 
at several steel furnaces owing to a 
shortage of scrap. Production of tin- 
plates in the week ended January 20th 
was 73.40 per cent. of capacity, com- 
pared with 74.33 per cent. the previous 
week and 41.28 per cent, in the corre- 
sponding week last year. Negotiations 
for new business have been largely sus- 
pended pending the fixing of new 
prices. The home trade quotation was 
raised on February Ist by 3s. 3d. to 
24s. 9d. per box. Other branches of the 
industry are very active. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester). — Condi- 
tions in the market have been unsettled. 
Traders are still waiting for some official 
announcement from the Controller 
with regard to spinners’ margins. The 
further weakness of raw cotton prices 
has been due to the absence of fixing 
by spinners and increased hedge sell- 
ing. The position in the market for 
American yarns has almost reached a 
(Continued on page 230) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


INDISPENSABLE SERVICE OF BANKING IN WAR AND PEACE 


GOVERNMENT DEMANDS AND CIVILIAN CONSUMPTION 


NECESSITY FOR PREVENTION OF INFLATION 


IMPORTANCE OF SAVING 


THE RIGHT HON. REGINALD MCKENNA’S ADDRESS 


The ordinary general meeting of shareholders of the Midland 
Bank Limited was held, on the 26th ultimo, at the head office of 
the bank, London, E.C.2. 

The Right Hon. R. McKenna, the chairman, said: When I 
recall how at the beginning of the war we expected London to be 
furiously bombed, I am glad that we are able to assemble here 
as usual for our annual meeting. (Hear, hear.) We ought not to 
relax our precautions, for bombing may yet happen; but, happily, 
we are prepared in this building against any attack. If the siren 
were to sound this instant we could all find safety in an emergency 
shelter, 40 ft. below ground and well protected by steel and 
concrete. 

EFFICIENCY 


IN CONDUCT OF BUSINESS 


Deferring for the moment the story of our progress last year, 
I am sure that we are more interested in knowing how the bank 
can help the national war effort than in anything else. I shall 
refer later to members of the staff in the fighting forces, but what 
I speak of now is our work as an institution carrying on its ordi- 
nary business. In the first place, banking provides an indispensable 
service alike in war and peace. By efficiency in conducting our 
business we can help the flow of essential industry and ease the 
course of daily life, and we can assist in the vast volume of trans- 
actions on Government account which war inevitably entails. 

We have been glad, in particular, to take our part in carrying 
out the measures adopted for controlling foreign exchange transac- 
tions and the new capital market. We are bound, like everyone 
else, to encounter difficulties: our men are called up; air raid 
precautions have to be maintained; delays in communication and 
the removal of the clearing from London hamper us; and we are 
afflicted by the doleful shades of the black-out. But whatever 
difficulties may confront us, the board, the management, and the 
staff are determined to overcome them. 


EVASION OF INFLATION 


There is, secondly, a less obvious way in which the banks can 
serve the nation in the present struggle: they can help to delay or 
even avoid the onset of the bugbear of inflation. Inflation, if it 
comes, will be due to the growth of consumption, civil and mili- 
tary together, beyond our capacity to produce. The military de- 
mand must be satisfied, and in the long run, if no other means 
can be found to bring the total demand for goods within the limit 
of production, inflation, with its accompaniment of rising prices, 
sets in as an automatic check on civilian consumption. The wise 
course is to prevent or limit inflation by every prudent means of 
diverting goods and services from civil to military purposes. 

May I digress for a few minutes on this subject. The reality 
behind all questions of war finance is the huge demand which war- 
fare makes on the power of the nation to produce goods for imme- 
diate consumption. The demand can be met to a large extent by the 
expansion of production to the uttermost through the use of addi- 
tional bank credit. Not only can the recorded unemployed be 
absorbed, but numbers of men and women not hitherto engaged in 
productive work can be drafted into industry. Up to the stage of 
full employment there need be no inflation, as the enlarged bank 
credit may be offset by greater output. The demand can be covered 
again in part by using up stocks and in part by realising investments 
abroad to pay for additional imports. But before long the point is 


reached at which the Government must restrict civilian consumption. 





DIVERSION OF PURCHASING POWER 


The attack is made in various ways. Rationing is the most direct 
and obvious method; but as consumption depends upon the Means 
to pay for it, the main assault is on the purchasing power of the 
people, a larger share of which must be diverted to the Government, 
Heavy taxation is brought into action, and is followed by borrowing 
from the public, accompanied by a vigorous campaign to promote 
saving and investment in war loans. It is in this diversion of pur: 
chasing power from the people to the Government that the banks 
can give practical assistance. They can restrict loans for non 
essential purposes, and thereby effect the double object of curtailing 
purchasing power for purely civilian purposes and increasing their 
own capacity to lend to the State and to Government contractors, 

The Government must pay for its supplies, and if taxation and 
borrowing from the public furnish insufficient means, resort must 
be had to the creation of new purchasing power by borrowing from 
the Bank of England and the joint-stock banks. But new pur 
chasing power or increase in production brings us to the threshold of 
inflation. 


MEANS OF RESTRAINT 


The inflation would become rapidly accentuated if the process 
commonly stigmatised as the vicious spiral were allowed to come 
freely into play—a spiral in which rising prices are followed by 
higher wages, to lead again to still higher prices as costs rise, and 
so on. But the means of restraint, if not of prevention, are a 
hand. The Government has made a great advance in recent years 
in the management of monetary conditions. 

With full powers at its command and wisely used, it can deter 
mine the degree, if any, of inflation that will be permitted, In 
flation is a relative term, and the word reflation might mor 
properly describe a movement, such as we have had already, begin: 
ning from a low basis. It is possible that a moderate raising of 
the general level of prices, with due safeguards for those living 
near the subsistence level, may be no more than a healthy stimulus 
to energy in supplying the needs of war. 


SAVING 


Nevertheless, we must not be blind to the possibility that the wat, 
if it is of long duration, may demand more drastic methods. Perhaps 
nothing less than the compulsory saving of all increases of income 
will be needed to secure the full necessary diversion of spending 
power from the public to the Government. Judging from comments 
in the Press, I conclude that public opinion is not yet mpé for 
imposition of a scheme of compulsory saving. But should we - 
be engaged in another great war, which may heaven avert, a 
we should at once turn our minds to a plan of the kind proposed bj 
Mr Keynes. We should probably find, indeed, that the os 
had already worked one out in detail, and that the Government 
the day would include it among its first war measures. es 

The British public are steadfast in patriotism and when a 
understand the need are ready to submit to any sacrifice; but ® 
hard to break away from established habits and standards of living, 
and the economic reasons why we should do so are not easily i 
prehended. Yet, just as other encroachments on liberty eas 
war have been not merely accepted but welcomed by the ee 
believe this last one, when better understood, would be accept 


: . icable 
It would be more equitable than inflation, more practicab 
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gill further taxation, and at the end of the war, when industry is 
no longer engaged in making arms but has turned again to the 
building of houses and the manufacture of the products of peace, 
the war savings would give to all the means to share in the new 
output and to invest, if they so wished, in the capital needed to set 
the wheels of peaceful industry in motion. 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


I come now to the direct contribution of the bank to the fighting 
forces. Already 1,400 men, nearly one-eighth of our entire male 
personnel, have joined the Services, and we must anticipate a further 
gsborption as more are called to the Colours. Here perhaps the 
contribution to the Air Force through the Midland Bank Flying 
Club may be noted. The club was formed three years ago and was 
given every encouragement by the bank. Long before war began the 
Air Ministry expressed publicly its appreciation of the club’s value 
and efficiency. 

Those feats of daring and gallantry in the air, of which we read, 
have been participated in by young men from the Midland Bank. 
(Applause.) Over 250 trained pilots, observers, equipment officers, 
and ground staff have been furnished by the club, and, although 
its activities were suspended on the outbreak of war, we are proud 
of the work it had already done and the high recognition it had 
received. (Applause.) 


PAYMENTS TO STAFF MEMBERS IN THE FORCES 


We are indeed proud of all our men in the fighting forces, soldiers 
and sailors as well as airmen, and we do not forget them. We 
have undertaken to make good to all members of the staff on active 
service any shortage between their basic pay and the salaries they 
were earning at the time they joined up; we shall welcome them 
back into the bank when they are demobilised, and their salaries 
will then be so adjusted as to give them such amount as they 
would have been receiving had they remained at their desks. 
(Applause.) 

The bank’s contribution to the war effort does not end here. 
Very many of our staff, both men and women, have volunteered for 
part-time national service. We have special constables, wardens, 
first-aid parties, fire-fighters, salvage corps, rescue parties, engineers, 
and instructors in all A.R.P. duties. The men and women en- 
gaged in this wide variety of service have all given up leisure to 
public duty, and I am sure that the shareholders, no less than the 
board and management, recognise and appreciate their sacrifice. 
(Hear, hear.) 


POSITION AND PROGRESS OF THE BANK 


Turning to purely domestic affairs, the past year has brought a 
sumber of changes on our board of directors. Since our last meeting 
death has, to our deep sorrow, deprived us of our colleagues the 
Earl of Denbigh, Mr Fox, and Mr McBain. We feel their loss and 
miss their counsel. Their places have been filled by gentlemen 
whose services will be of great help in the successful conduct of 
our affairs. The Earl of Caithness has gained a wide experience 
ts a director of the North of Scotland Bank; Sir Thomas Brockle- 
bank is already known as an outstanding leader in business; and 
the high character and ability of Sir Eric Phipps have been a 
tational asset for many years. 


One other change has to be recorded. 
necessary, 


Mr Bradshaw has felt it 
for reasons of health, to retire from his position as one of 
ou deputy chairmen, an office he has filled with distinction ever 
since the Midland, by its amalgamation with the Central Bank of 
don in 1891, established itself in the capital. We are grateful 
the loyal and invaluable service he has given to the bank for 
nearly half a century, and are fortunate in retaining his co-operation 
a member of the board. (Applause.) In his place as deputy 
chairman we have elected Mr Walters, who now serves with 
Christopherson. Mr Walters came to us 21 years ago on our 
— with the London Joint Stock Bank, of which he was 
atady a director, and we have had every opportunity to appraise 
€xceptional qualities both as a banker and a colleague. (Hear, 
te We trust he will long be able to give us the benefit of his 
Participation in the business of the bank. (Applause.) 


HEAD OFFICE ORGANISATION 


On th : 
€ outbreak of war we put into force pre-arranged plans for 


f head office management. Three of our 
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general managers, with their assistants and staff, moved to provincial 
centres in the areas covered by their respective groups of branches. 
The arrangements made necessary by the emergency have disadvan- 
tages, but these have been overcome by the readiness with which 
everyone, even at much personal inconvenience, has worked to 
maintain full efficiency. Far the larger part of the head office 
organisation remains in London. 

The shortage of personnel due to the withdrawals for military 
service is being made up in part by additional temporary recruit- 
ment of junior clerks and female staff. The possibilities in this 
direction, however, are limited, and we have had to rely chiefly on 
the co-operation of the reduced permanent staff, helped in some 
degree by the reduction in banking hours and the closing for the 
time being of a number of sub-offices. The staff have been re- 
quired to forgo part of their holidays, while for many of them 
living conditions have become more difficult as a consequence of 
emergency measures. ‘These requirements have been fulfilled with 
ready understanding and good will, and in carrying them out we 
have again received the helpful collaboration of the Staff Associa- 
tion. I observe with great satisfaction and report to you the fine 
cO-operative spirit animating the whole staff. (Applause.) 


NET PROFIT 


In view of the additional outgoings necessitated by war it is not 
surprising that our net profit at £2,181,000 shows a decline of 
£264,000 on the year. This is due partly to the higher rate of 
income tax, provided for before arriving at the published figure, 
partly to increased working costs, and partly also to smaller earn- 
ings from London’s overseas banking business. If we add to the 
profit for the year the balance brought into the account we have 
£2,810,000 available for distribution. 

Past allocations to reduction of bank premises account 
have been so substantial that we do not consider any 
further immediate provision to be necessary; but in view of the 
uncertainties of the time we have again devoted £500,000 to reserve 
for future contingencies. The interim dividend of 8 per cent., less 
income tax, absorbed £879,000, and we propose a final dividend at 
a similar rate. Owing to the higher tax, this will require the smaller 
sum of £788,000, and the slightly increased balance of £642,000 is 
left to be carried forward. 


THE GROSS DIVIDEND 


I ought perhaps to point out that the gross dividend for the year 
is actually a little higher than 16 per cent., since income tax was 
deducted from the interim dividend payment, in July last year, at 
the rate of Ss. 6d. in the pound, whereas the September Budget raised 
to 7s. the rate at which profits were liable to tax from April 6th last. 
Any dividends paid out of the current year’s profits must be 
expected to suffer the full deduction of 7s. 6d. in the pound imposed 
in the last Budget in respect of the coming fiscal year. The addi- 
tion of 2s. to the income-tax rate is a war charge, and having that 
in view the directors, whose fees were voted by the shareholders as 
free of all income tax, voluntarily decided to pay the additional tax 
themselves and thus relieve the profits of the bank from further 
outgoings in respect of tax on their fees. (Applause.) 


INCREASED DEPOSITS 


As regards the balance sheet, you may recall that a year ago 
I spoke of the decline in deposits then taking place, which marked 
the first step in the process by which foreign-owned sterling funds 
were converted into other currencies. This movement continued 
until the spring of 1939, when the temporary character of the 
shrinkage became evident and a natural re-expansion took place. 
A check to the expansive movement occurred just before the out- 
break of war, and it seemed that the rise in Bank rate might betoken 
an official policy of restriction. 

It shortly became clear, however, that the authorities were merely 
following long-standing precedent with regard to the action appro- 
priate to a crisis, and the expansion of deposits was resumed in 
full force as the cash basis was enlarged and the supply of Treasury 
bills grew with the increasing requirements of war finance. The 
outcome of these varied influences was that we ended 1939 with 
deposits at £496,250,000, £33,500,000 higher on the year and back 
to the balance-sheet record of December, 1937. 


Although the total is about the same as two years ago, its 
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composition is different in that a much smaller fraction consists of 
foreign-owned balances. 


STRONG POSITION 


Our cash, at £57,750,000, represents over 114 per cent. of 
deposits. The further diminution in the volume of trade bills has 
been more than compensated by the great enlargement in the supply 
of Treasury bills, so that our total bill holding has increased sub- 
stantially. Taking these items together, and adding money at call 
and short notice and balances with and cheques on other banks, a 
total of 344 per cent. of our deposits is covered by cash or by assets 
shortly convertible into cash. This figure is considerably higher 
than a year ago—higher, indeed, than the standard to which we 
work in ordinary times. 

The two largest items among our assets show opposite move- 
ments. Investments are stated at £4,500,000 less on the year, and 
in noting this decline it must be remembered that full provision has 
been made for their reduced market value. On the other hand, 
advances show a substantial increase to £220,500,000, thus being 
restored to the highest level in our history. The expansion of 
borrowing requirements may be attributed particularly to armament 
work, and latterly to the sharp rise in commodity prices. For 
reasons already mentioned, we feel bound to examine applications 
for advances with first regard to national needs. 


CHANGES IN METHOD OF FINANCING FOREIGN CREDITS 


Acceptances and confirmed credits have further declined, but the 
movement covers a marked change in the method of financing 
foreign trade. The widespread disturbance and uncertainty have 
led traders to resort more and more to confirmed credits, the 
amount of which has risen substantially. Moreover, engagements 
on account of customers are higher on the year, this movement also 
being traceable partly to arrangements made to cover special risks 
arising from the war. Liabilities on forward exchange contracts are 
less than one-half of the amount recorded a year ago, the result of 
official restraint upon international transactions, imposed at first 
informally and then, on the outbreak of war, by strict regulation 
under statutory powers. 

Once again I would pay tribute to the wisdom and skill which 
are constantly exercised in the management of our affiliated under- 
takings. The Belfast, Clydesdale and North of Scotland Banks, 
though acting independently in their respective spheres, are closely 
linked with us in mutual confidence and co-operation, so that 
together we provide a complete organisation, suitably adapted to the 
needs of different sections of the Kingdom. The Executor and 
Trustee Company continues to grow in importance, and a greatly 
increased volume of new trusts has been placed with it since the 
outbreak of war. It is now 30 years old, and you may be interested 
to know that it administers business valued at no less than 
£150,000,000, while in order to maintain closer contact with clients 
it works through 19 branches in London and provincial centres, 
where the direct services of highly trained and experienced officers 
are available. 


THE NATIONAL EFFORT 


Looking to the future, we shall all agree that 1940 must be a 
difficult and exacting year. The strain imposed upon us will be 
severe; yet we shall all wish to put first and foremost the national 
demands. The Government has from the outset armed itself with 
necessary powers, which it is not hesitating to use, though with 
every consideration for the interests of neutral countries. The 
immense national resources, particularly the power to produce at 
home and to buy essential goods and services abroad, will enable us 
to carry on to a victorious end either a war of great intensity or a 
process of long attrition. 


Further, the high degree of co-ordination already achieved 
between France and ourselves, in economic and financial as well as 
military affairs, ensures a far more effective use of our combined 
resources than was attainable at any time in the last war. Finally, 
we have the inestimable asset of high morale—an asset incompar- 
ably superior to a morale which requires the stimulant of false 
propaganda or the goad of personal fear. With all these things in 
our favour, we can have no doubt as to the ultimate issue of the 
struggle against evil forces which undefeated would deprive all 
Europe of its rightful heritage of freedom and peace. (Applause.) 
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THE RESOLUTIONS 


The chairman then moved the adoption of the report and the 
audited statement of accounts. This was seconded by Mr § 
Christopherson (deputy chairman) and carried, as was ag further 
motion declaring payable a dividend of 8 per cent., less income tax, 
for the half-year to December 31st last. 

The retiring directors, Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, Bt., ang Mr 
Hugh L. Roxburgh, were re-elected, and, on the motion of Colonel 
G. Leathart Rae, seconded by Sir Henry Price, the auditors, Messry 
Whinney, Smith and Whinney, were re-appointed. 

A vote of thanks to the staff, proposed by Mr Stanley J. Adams 
(director) and seconded by the Right Hon. Lord Wigram (director), 
was carried unanimously, and was acknowledged by Mr Herbert 
A. Astbury (chief general manager). 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks, proposed by 
the Right Hon. Lord Rochester and seconded by Mr James Fair. 
bairn, to the chairman and directors for their services and to the 
chairman for presiding at the meeting. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND 7 PER CENT. 


The annual general meeting of The Union Bank of Australia, 
Limited, was held, on the 29th ultimo, in London. 

Major-General Sir John H. Davidson, K.C.M.G., G.CB, 
D.S.O., chairman of the bank, who presided, said: —The British 
Government has agreed to purchase the whole of the wool clip for 
the period of the war and one year thereafter. For the current year 
an average price of 13.4d. per Ib. Australian currency has been 
fixed; this compares with 10.5d. per Ib. in the past season. 

As regards wheat, the British Government has just recently bought 
56,000,000 bushels of wheat and flour representing an additional 
7,000,000 bushels; for half of this the agreed price in Australian 
currency is 3s. 113d. per bushel for bagged wheat and 3s. 8$d. for 
bulk. The price of the other half will be fixed later. The 1939-40 
harvest is estimated at 182,000,000 bushels, of which some 
135,000,000 bushels should be available for export. 

Dairy produce surplus is also being purchased by the British 
Government, the price fixed for butter being 136s. 44d. per cwt. 
Australian currency. 

Climatic conditions as a whole are good in the Commonwealth. 
The above factors should assist in the increase of the Commonwealth 
Government’s sterling funds in London and thus in the strengthen- 
ing of its economic position. 

Turning now to New Zealand, the British Government is taking 
over the wool clip and dairy produce (on the same lines as in Aus- 
tralia) at enhanced prices. It is interesting to note that the average 
value of wool per pound to be purchased by the British Government 
will be 12.25d. (N.Z.), as compared with last year’s price of 9.17d, 
and butter will be approximately 139s. 7d. per cwt. (N.Z.). 

The balance sheet of the bank shows an expansion of business 
which may be considered satisfactory, especially seeing that it has 
been achieved during an extremely difficult year. 

Gross profits are up by £9,000, while expenditure is up by 
£29,000. We have declared a final dividend of 4 per cent., less 
tax (making 7 per cent., less tax, for the year), which will take 
£127,000, leaving £157,350 17s. 9d. to be carried forward. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


| Every year many hundreds of Companies publish 


Reports of their Annual General Meetings in The 
Economist, thereby reaching thousands of investors 
in the quiet of their own homes. 





In time of war the value of this practice 18 
greatly enhanced because The Economist provides 


valuable information which is not otherwise available 
to investors, who therefore read it more carefully 
than ever. 

Full particulars of the charges for inserting these 
reports may be obtained on application to The 
Reporting Manager, The Economist, 8 Bouverie 
Street, E.C.4, 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULT OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED AT 15 


PER CENT. 


THE WAR AND GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


RESPONSE TO ISSUES OF NATIONAL DEFENCE BONDS AND SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 


NEED FOR EXPANSION OF COUNTRY’S EXPORT TRADE 


MR COLIN F. CAMPBELL’S 


The one hundred and seventh annual general meeting of the 
shareholders of the National Provincial Bank, Limited, was held 
at the Head Office, 15 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2, on the 30th 
ultimo, for the purpose of receiving the report and balance sheet, 
decting directors and auditors and transacting other ordinary 
business. 

Mr Colin F. Campbell (the chairman) presided. 

Mr R. H. Cutting (the secretary) read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The chairman said: My lords, ladies and gentlemen, I will, with 
your permission, take the report and accounts as read. (Agreed.) 

It is almost inevitable that in meeting you year after year I 
should have occasion to refer to changes that have occurred during 
the year in the personnel of the board of directors. Fortunately 
on this occasion I have to refer to only one change, which is the 
resignation of Sir Victor Schuster in October. We all regret the 
disappearance from the board of a name honoured for many years 
in City affairs and one which was, of course, particularly associated 
with the growth of the Union of London and Smiths Bank, with 
which we amalgamated some twenty years ago. 

As regards our local directors, the bank suffered a great loss 
early in the year in the death of Mr S. C. Snow, who had been a 
local director for Devonshire for many years. 

The statement of accounts which I am able to submit to you 
to-day is a great deal better than might have been anticipated so 
soon after the outbreak of a great war. 


RECORD FIGURES 


Our chief liability, current, deposit and other accounts, at 
£336,000,000 is £26,000,000 in excess of the balance sheet figure 
of a year ago and is in fact a record in the history of the bank. 
Larger deposits are a common experience of all the banks at the 
present time, and are principally due to the heavy Government 
expenditure that has occurred over the past twelve months, par- 
ticularly in the final quarter of the year. 

There has been a proportionate rise in our main cash item which 
at £36,600,000 shows an increase of rather over £2,000,000 com- 
pared with last year. 


MONEY AND BILLS 


Money at call and short notice stands at over £19 millions, show- 
ing the same proportion to our deposits as a year ago. Bills dis- 
counted at £60,000,000 are up by no less than £28,000,000 but 
it may be noted that our monthly average holdings of bills has 
fluctuated considerably from a minimum of £21,400,000 to a 
maximum of over £58,000,000. The year has witnessed a reduc- 
tion in the weight of outside money, particularly funds of foreign 
ongin, seeking investment in bills and short-dated securities, and 
this fact, coupled with a steady increase in the offer of Treasury 
has brought a welcome change from the unremuncerative level 
at which short money rates have stood for some years. 
The average return on Treasury bills has risen from 12s. 3d. 
for 1938 to £1 4s. 3d. per cent. per annum for the year 1939. 
ome 15 to 20 per cent. of the bank’s resources are of necessity 
t at short notice and invested in bills, and the improvement in 
ony this year has helped to offset reduction in income elsewhere 
the increased expenditure which we have had to face. 


ADDRESS 


ADVANCES 

The advances are practically unaltered at the figure of 
£139,000,000. Funds advanced by the bank fall into many and 
varied categories, and it was obvious to us that whereas the posi- 
tion of many of our borrowers might remain unchanged, the initial 
shock of the outbreak of war was bound to have adverse effects 
on the situation of many of our customers through no fault on 
their part. We have always found in similar circumstances in the 
past that a patient and sympathetic understanding on our part 
of our customers’ difficulties has enabled them in due course to 
readjust themselves to altered conditions, and I do not doubt we 
shall have the same experience on this occasion. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


For obvious reasons no one will doubt the wisdom of the autho- 
rities in instituting a strict and detailed control over the issue of 
capital in war conditions. Yet with the gradual gearing up of our 
industrial machine to maximum output, the need for additional 
capital of all kinds is insistent. In many directions the State has 
assumed responsibility for large expenditure on fixed capital in 
connection with war industries. There is, however, a vast field where 
the services of bankers in providing working capital may be more 
fully utilised. I have in mind the provision of temporary finance 
to enable producers of food, clothing, and munitions to bridge over 
the period between production and the receipt of proceeds from 
the various purchasing authorities, and the banks are ready to 
assist to the utmost for this purpose. 

The needs of agriculture have been brought prominently to our 
notice. The cost to farmers of ploughing, cultivating and harvest- 
ing an additional two million acres is a formidable one towards 
which the grant by the Government of £2 an acre goes only a 
little way, and here again the services of the banks will be required 
and may be relied upon to help those who are dealing with the 
situation seriously. 


INVESTMENTS 


The investments at over £78 millions show a reduction of 
£8 millions on the year, and they now constitute just over 23 per 
cent. of our total deposits as against nearly 28 per cent. last year. 
We have continued the policy, which I mentioned in addressing 
you a year ago, of maintaining the bulk of our investments in 
short-term redeemable stocks—a policy which it is perhaps un- 
necessary to tell you has been amply justified by the march of 
events. I think, however, I should repeat my remark of a year 
ago and say that the pursuit of such a policy has necessarily 
involved a sacrifice of current income. 

The recently announced replacement of the 44 per cent. conversion 
loan by an issue at 2 per cent., maturing in three to five years, 
is the first indication of official views on the matter of money rates. 
The 4} per cent. stock has been largely held by banks and 
finance houses for some time past so that the private investor is not 
so greatly interested in it as in some of the other Government loans. 
No doubt these institutions will convert their holdings into the new 
2 per cent. stock, but the fact of such a low rate being obtainable 
by the Treasury indicates that when the time arrives in their opinion 
for the issue of a longer dated stock in order to provide fresh 
money for financing the war expenditure, a moderate rate of interest 
is to be anticipated. 


DEFENCE BONDS 


While I am on the topic of war finance, the attractive issues of 
National Defence Bonds and National Savings Certificates which 
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were created in November should prove especially attractive to 
those with small sums of money to invest. The response has already 
been considerable and I have no doubt that as the year progresses 
and the financial needs of the country are more fully appreciated 
so the applications to these two issues will increase in volume. 

Before I pass to the profit and loss statement, there is one other 
item in the balance sheet which ordinarily, since it is largely self- 
liquidating in a matter of days, calls for no comment. I refer to 
balances with other banks and items in transit. To a large extent 
this consists of claims on other institutions paid in by our customers 
in respect of which we ourselves have not been paid at the time of 
making up our accounts. 

The transfer from London of the major portion of the work 
connected with the clearance of cheques necessitated the establish- 
ment of a central clearing in the country, and this arrangement 
results in an extension in the time for collections. 


NET PROFIT 


The profit and loss statement shows a net profit of £1,718,983— 
a reduction of some £50,000 on 1938. Having regard to the ex- 
ceptional conditions of the past twelve months, which have included 
heavy expenditure on A.R.P., duplication of certain records, decentra- 
lisation, and provisions we deemed it desirable to make in view 
of the uncertainties of the future, I am sure you will all agree 
that the result is most satisfactory. 

It should be recognised that on a considerable portion of the 
assets represented by call money and bills discounted the return 
for many years.has been meagre. Investments and advances to 
customers are responsible for the bulk of a bank’s revenue. Banks 
are in the same position as other traders, and must cover their 
expenses and provide for trading losses which are inevitably in- 
curred in the banks’ efforts to assist trade and industry to the 
utmost. They must also endeavour to maintain reserves which 
many years of expericnce have shown to be essential in enabling 
the system to survive periods of great financial strain. It is surely 
indisputable that the stability of the British banking system, which 
is the sheet anchor of our commerce and individual security, is 
of paramount importance to all. (Hear, hear.) 


DIVIDEND 


The dividend is continued at 15 per cent., being the same rate 
as im recent years, and in this connection it should be borne in 
mind that shareholders have not been asked to bear in respect 
of the interim dividend declared in July the additional tax of 
ls. 6d. in the £ imposed in the War Budget last October. 

We have continued to allocate £100,000 to bank premises and 
£250,000 to pension fund, leaving to be carried forward £520,659, 
which reflects the reduction in the annual profits of about £50,000. 

Shareholders will doubtless be anxious to hear how the war 
has affected the members of our staff, on whom so much depends. 
It has been the policy of the general management of the bank, 
in preparation for an eventuality we prayed might never occur, to 
encourage the staff to take a full share in the defence organisations 
of our country. A measure of the success of their efforts is revealed 
in the number of men whose services we lost on the outbreak of 
war. 


SERVING MEMBERS OF THE STAFF 


Over 1,200 men have already left us to serve in the armed 
forces of the Crown, and we are faced with the prospect that we 
shall lose several hundred more of the younger members of the 
staff in due course. Indeed, I do not doubt that if banking was 
not scheduled as a reserved occupation for men over thirty, we 
should have been seriously embarrassed by loss of trained staff. 

While I have mentioned these staff matters I am well aware that 
other industries are as hard hit by the war as we are. I have 
thought it proper, however, to draw your attention to the loyalty 
and patriotism of the staff, and I have taken it for granted 
that the action of the board in safeguarding the interests of those 
who have gone temporarily into the defence forces will meet with 
your approval. (Hear, hear.) 

The loss of our permanent staff occasioned by the war has been 
met to a small extent by internal reorganisation but largely by the 
recruitment of temporary staff who fully understand the custodian 
nature of their appointments. As a part of the measures we have 
thought it wise to adopt, we have restricted the service available 
at certain agencies up and down the country end we are sure our 
customers will recognise this necessity. 
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EMERGENCY MEASURES 


Apart from the question of staff, the deterioration of the inte. 
national political situation many months ago forced upon ys the 
responsibility of devising emergency measures for carrying on the 
business of the bank in the event of the outbreak of war, and ] may 
say that all the banks have co-operated wholeheartedly in Measures 
designed for mutual assistance in case of need, so that bank 
services to the public shall suffer the minimum dislocation, 

It will be obvious to you that apart from the immense labour 
involved in making these very necessary provisions, the cost in 
terms of pounds, shillings and pence has been very considerable 
The actual outbreak of the war placed a severe strain on our Orga- 
nisation, but notwithstanding dislocation of the postal services for 
a few days, in a remarkably short space of time a more or less 
normal working was restored. It is impossible to forecast what 
trials may lie ahead, and I can only hope that we shall not be called 
upon to face materially worse conditions than those which prevailed 
in September last. I should like to take this opportunity of saying 
how much the bank appreciates the attitude of customers who, 
without complaint, have suffered inconvenience from time to time 
owing to causes beyond the bank’s power to remedy. 


TRADING POSITION 


For some years it has been my custom when addressing you, 
to pass briefly in review the condition of the country’s main indus. 
tries, judged in the light of the bank’s experience. 

In ordinary times a survey of a year’s history is often of value 
in enabling one to visualise general trends in the near future, but 
in present circumstances such a survey would clearly serve no 
useful purpose. 

Similarly, as we are the greatest international trading nation, it 
has seemed to me appropriate in past years to remark on the condi- 
tion of those overseas countries with whom we are most nearly con- 
cerned. Here again the present unstable situation would deprive 
such a survey of all significance. We can say, however, that both 
the urgency of an expansion of our export trade and the general 
benefits to be reaped from it have seldom or never been paralleled 
in the history of this country. And, it may be added, the spirit 
of co-operation between the Empire countries, France and our 
selves, coupled with a world sentiment unmistakably hostile to the 
enemy, render our trading prospects immeasurably more favourable 
than they were, for example, during the war of 1914-1918. It 
cannot, however, be repeated too often that the price factor is 
frequently the determining one when dealing with foreign trade. 

It is, therefore, all important that the efforts now being made 
by the Government to prevent a continuing rise in manufacturing 
costs and prices should meet with the utmost degree of success. 

Many factors militate against early spectacular progress in in- 
creasing our export trade, notably the war at sea together with 
the system of controls of both inward and outward cargoes. But 
we may be absolutely confident that the magnificent work of the 
Allied Navies and Air Forces will, at no very distant date, achieve 
such a measure of success as to remove most of the physical 
risks at present associated with foreign commerce. (Hear, heat.) 


PEOPLE’S HEAVY BURDEN 


As is perfectly natural, financial aspects of the war occupy & 
prominent position in the minds of many people and I think it 
would be hard to find a period in our history when so much 
financial advice has been offered to the authorities. It is well that 
these matters should be widely discussed for our people will cheet- 
fully accept the heaviest burden if they know that it is the minimum 
compatible with the successful prosecution of the war. This point 
was emphasised by the Prime Minister in his speech at the Mansion 
House three weeks ago, and I have no doubt that in the neaf 
future Ministers will explain in greater detail the precise sacti- 
fices and restrictions which we, as individuals, should bear and 
which would be of the greatest benefit to this country’s war effort. 
To speak in generalities is no doubt useful and sufficient for those 
who are experienced in business matters, but more precise guidance 
is required by what is called the man in the street, who is @ little 
bewildered at present as to what is required of him. 


IMPORTANCE OF ECONOMY 
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Economy in expenditure and the avoidance of waste are alway$ 


as important as, and perhaps more difficult than, the raising of 
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finance. This is particularly so in time of war. Amon the measures 
designed to secure economy, the close economic alliance with France 
and the appointment of a Select Committee on Expenditure have 
been warmly welcomed. 

Whilst the wise financing of the war is a matter of supreme 
importance, finance is but a means to an end, and we may take 
comfort in the fact that on the score of man power, capital and 
raw materials, and above all the morale of the people, the Allies 
have an undoubted superiority over our adversaries. (Hear, hear.) 


WAR CONDITIONS 


Opinions as to the immediate course of events are almost valueless. 
It will nevertheless assist us in facing the future if we realise that 
seen in proper perspective the first few months of the war constitute 
a period of readjustment of the whole of the nation’s economy. That 
this process is being accomplished with a minimum of serious 
dislocation, reflects great credit on those who many months ago 
were obliged to formulate plans which in the nature of things it 
was impossible to try out in practice before a state of emergency 
arose. Mistakes there have been, and it is well that public criticism 
has assisted to remedy them. It seems to me, however, that there 
is the risk of danger in over criticism for it not only tends to 
undermine the confidence of those who may be doing their best in 
difficult circumstances, but also discredits just and necessary 
criticism. 

The absence of any fighting on the scale anticipated during the 
first four months of the war is no doubt trying to the nerves 
of those who are thinking of this war in terms of the last one, 
but patience is absolutely necessary if we are not to dissipate our 
energies, and so long as we do not rush into ill-considered adventures 
I think we need have no fear as to the ultimate result of the 
struggle in which we are now engaged. 

It remains for those whose duties and responsibilities lie in this 
country to protect and support the home front to the utmost extent 
that is possible as the least that can be done for those who are 
called upon to face the infinitely greater risks and hardships of 
active service. 

I now beg to move: “ That the report and accounts as presented 
be received and adopted.” 

Captain E. C. Eric Smith, M.C. (a deputy-chairman), seconded 
the motion and it was carried unanimously without question or 
comment. 

The Chairman then proposed the re-election of The Rt. Hon. 
lord Burghley, M.P., the Rt. Hon. Lord Illingworth, P.C., Mr 
Ronald Malcolm and Captain Evan Cadogan Eric Smith, M.C., 
as directors. 

The Hon. Jasper N. Ridley (a deputy-chairman) seconded the 
motion and it was unanimously adopted. 

On the proposition of Mr J. Scovell Adams, seconded by Mr 
John Cadogan, Sir Nicholas Edwin Waterhouse, K.B.E. (of Messrs 
Price, Waterhouse and Company) and Sir William Henry Peat, 
KB.E. (of Messrs Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Company), were 
reappointed auditors for the current year. 

A vote of thanks to the directors for their services during the 
past year and to Mr Colin Campbell for his able conduct in the 
chair was proposed by Mr John B. Braithwaite, seconded by 
Mr H. Carron Scrimgeour, and cordially adopted. 


THANKS TO THE STAFF 


In proposing a vote of thanks to the staff, the chairman said: 
I now have a very pleasant task which has been given to me, and 
that is to propose a vote of thanks to the general managers and the 
branch managers and the staff generally, both men and women, for 
their loyal and devoted work during the past year. Their work 
is always arduous and the responsibilities which rest on the shoulders 
of Mr Cornwall and those who are called upon to make important 
decisions day by day are very great, but I am happy to say that, 
due in large measure to the spirit that runs right through the 
whole service, they have been able to win through another year 
with great success. (Hear, hear.) 

The times have been abnormal and, since September, the clouds 
have hung heavily upon them but, notwithstanding a shortage in 
numbers, the sacrifices in some instances of holidays, to say nothing 
of the difficulties of travel, they have risen to the occasion and kept 
the efficiency of the bank at its high standard. 

I should also like to add a word of thanks to our active service 
Members. Our thoughts are specially with them to-day and we look 
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forward to the time when they will be with us again. I should 
also like to mention the staff association, which represents the 
overwhelming majority of our staff. They are fully alive to the 
interests of its members, while we, as directors, are always ready 
to discuss with them the problems of the staff as they arise from 
time to time and we welcome their suggestions. 

My lords, ladies and gentlemen, I am sure you will all agree with 
me and will join with me in expressing our thanks to every member 
of the staff from Mr Cornwall down to the junior who has just 
joined for all they have done for us during the past year. (Applause.) 


CHIEF GENERAL MANAGER’S REPLY 


Mr Ernest Cornwall (chief general manager) in his reply on 
behalf of the staff, said: It is extremely kind of Mr Campbell to 
make such generous references to the work of the executive, the 
managers and the staff and of you, ladies and gentlemen, to receive 
his observations so cordially. You will realise, I am sure, that 
when we have lost so much of our man-power for service with 
the Forces, the burdens thrown upon those who remain are very 
heavy—the decentralisation arrangements, the duplication of records 
and the numerous other actions which they have had to take, par- 
ticularly with regard to the many Treasury Defence (Finance) 
Regulations, but they have managed extremely well. 

With regard to the men on service, we follow their fortunes with 
the deepest interest and share with those most deeply concerned in 
their welfare a profound hope for their safe return. As to those who 
are left to do the work of the bank, many of them have been faced 
with personal problems difficult of solution and my colleagues 
and I would like to take this opportunity of paying tribute to the 
splendid response made by all concerned. We appreciate to the full 
their loyalty and wholehearted devotion to their duties in these 
trying days. 

Fortunately for the bank, our chairman and our deputy-chairmen 
have made it their practice for many years now to interview all 
officers coming up for managerial appointments, and this has re- 
sulted in the establishment of a personal contact with hundreds of 
men which is of tremendous advantage to our organisation. It 
enables the staff to sense the very kindly and considerate atmosphere 
in which we work at head office, and we know that this spirit 
extends throughout the service. 

We, as general managers, value, too, very highly the assistance 
given us at all times and in many ways by our directors, and we 
assure you and them of our determination to do everything possible 
to promote the interests of the bank which we are all so proud to 
serve. (Applause.) 

The Chairman: That, ladies and gentlemen, concludes our busi- 
ness to-day. I thank you for coming in this very inclement weather. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


GOVERNMENTS STOCK AND OTHER 


SECURITIES INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


The sixty-eighth annual ordinary general meeting of this com- 
pany was held, on the 31st ultimo, in London. 

Mr J. S. Austen (the chairman), who presided, said: Our own 
accounts cover only four months of war, but during the pre- 
ceding eight months there were almost weekly shocks whose effect 
was as bad, if not worse, than war itself. On the whole, I cannot 
say that we have done worse than I expected, but we have had 
to reduce our dividend by 34 per cent., and to pay it we have 
taken £3,000 from our revenue reserve fund. 

With reference to this remark, I have been preaching on every 
possible occasion that in times like these it is the duty of directors 
to do the very best they can for shareholders, and even to take 
some risk in doing so. But my words have had little effect. I hold 
that money which is being put aside or carried forward to meet 
a rainy day should be used when that rainy day comes. Years 
ago, when we altered our articles of association, I conceived the 
idea of having two reserve funds—a capital reserve fund and a 
revenue reserve fund—and it has worked quite well. The share- 
holders know exactly how much money there is belonging to them, 
and the directors have never hesitated to use it. 

I am going to say nothing about the past year, because I 
know the shareholders are much more interested in the future. 


So I will tell you what I think, and that is, I think on the whole 
we shall have a somewhat better year than we had last year. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


INCREASED LIQUIDITY 


ADVANTAGES OF OUR BANKING SYSTEM 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR INCREASED EXPORT TRADE 


THE HON. RUPERT E. BECKETT’S ADDRESS 


The annual ordinary general meeting of Westminster, Bank 
Limited was held, on the 31st ultimo, at the Head Office, Lothbury, 
London, E.C. 

The Hon. Rupert E. Beckett (chairman), presided. 

The notice convening the meeting and the auditors’ report having 
been read by the secretary (Mr J. H. Arnold), the directors’ report, 
the balance sheet, and the profit and loss account were taken as read. 

The Chairman said:—My lords, ladies and gentlemen, it is 
not my intention to-day to take up your time in reviewing the state 
of trade and industry during the past year. Much of the necessary 
statistical data is not, under war conditions, made available, and 
in any case such a review would be undesirable at this time. It is 
therefore to our domestic history during the past year that I shall 
chiefly confine my remarks. 


THE DIRECTORATE 


I regret to have to report that since we last met we have lost by 
death two of our directors, Lord Inchcape and Mr Arthur Asquith. 
Both these gentlemen were prominent in walks of life where their 
knowledge and experience were of great service to this bank, and 
it is a matter of deep regret that the period during which we had 
the benefit of their association was comparatively brief. You will 
doubtless be aware from what has already appeared in the Press 
that Lord Runciman has rejoined our board, and we one and all 
welcome his return. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr Walter Bentley, one of our joint general managers, retired in 
May last. He gave the bank forty-eight years of assiduous and 
capable service, for which we thank him, and we wish him well 
in his retirement. To succeed him, the bank has appointed Mr A. W. 
Bentley, formerly an assistant general manager. 


CURRENT AND DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


Turning now to our balance sheet, I would call your attention to 
the fact that the total of our current and deposit accounts shows 
an increase on 1938 of some £20 millions. But it was not until 
war expenditure began to make itself felt in the last few months that 
our figures disclosed a material increase, and the monthly average 
of these accounts during 1939 was actually some £7 millions less 
than that of the previous year. Our earnings depend of course 
upon the average figures during any year, and not upon the total 
at one particular date. The late increase in deposits was carried 
in the items “ money at call and short notice,” “ bills discounted,” 
and “advances to customers,” which together rose by nearly £25 
millions, whilst our investments were lower by nearly £9 millions. 
It will thus be seen that the changes have made for increased 
liquidity in our assets. 

This matter of liquidity is always of great concern to bankers, 
who have constantly to bear in mind their obligation to meet all 
their customers’ legitimate demands immediately and in whatever 
circumstances. Liquidity makes for strength, and the strong posi- 
tion disclosed in our balance sheet to-day, in common with that of 
the other great banks, testifies to the adaptability and flexibility of 
the British banking system even in times of major world upheaval. 
To this factor is due in large measure the ability of the banks to 
adjust themselves from peacetime to wartime conditions with a 
minimum of disturbance to the banking public. It is worthy of 
note that on the outbreak of the present war there was no necessity 
to introduce a moratorium, with its attendant difficulties. 


MERITS OF THE BANKING SYSTEM 


I think it appropriate here to say a word on other merits of the 
banking system of this country, especially when so much is said 


and written to its detriment. It is frequently implied, for instance, 
that the banks have an unlimited power to extend credit, but actually 
their lending power is limited by their accustomed ratio of advances 
to deposits, and the volume of deposits is itself governed by the 
Bank of England, acting on behalf of the State. Apart from this 
fundamental control, the banks have considerable freedom, which 
clearly they have not abused, or the British banking system woul 
not stand so high in world-wide repute as it does to-day, This 
freedom gives considerable national advantages which a purely State. 
run institution would not confer. 

We have evidence in Germany of how complete government con. 
trol of the financial machinery of the country provides a loophole 
for the diversion of funds into its own selected channels, with 
complete disregard for the normal demands for capital by industry, 
commerce, and private individuals. In any country where finance 
is so controlled, the temptation for the government to exercise its 
powers with the cardinal view of maintaining and reinforcing party 
ends must be ever present and extremely dangerous. Under private 
enterprise, bankers are left free to satisfy the financial requirements 
of the community as between themselves and their customers and 
not as between the State and users of banking services. 

The soundness and intrinsic merits of any transaction are the 
overriding considerations, and discrimination to further the ends of 
any political party is, in British banking, quite unknown. Again, 
banking risks which have been turned “ sour” by the onset of war 
or by other major disturbance, are borne by the banks alone, and 
do not become a charge on the public purse. But perhaps the 
crowning argument of all is that the deposits of the banks’ customers 
remain their property, not liable to be swept into the State purse 
by the fiat of a dictator. 


BANK AND DEPOSIT RATES 


Apart from the slight reduction in the average volume of our de- 
posits last year, there were other factors which influenced the earning 
power of our assets, usually to our disadvantage. Bank rate, which 
had remained unchanged at 2 per cent. since June, 1932, was last 
year raised to 4 per cent. on August 24th, lowered to 3 per cent. 
on September 28th, and brought back again to 2 per cent, on 
October 26th, so that for about two months it ruled higher than in 
previous years. Increased rates for deposits at once came into force, 
but, on the other hand, it was in only a few cases that banks were 
able to raise in due proportion their charges for advances. More- 
over, the higher rates did not persist long enough for much benefit 
to accrue from our bill holdings. Considerable outlays had to be 
incurred by the bank in respect of A.R.P. measures, decentralisa- 
tion, and staff depletion and replacement. 


EFFECT OF CHANGING EVENTS 

One frequently hears it said that banks continue to flourish 
whatever the good or ill fortune of the rest of the trading community. 
It is truer to say that, while the banks, building on solid foundations 
through many decades, have fortified themselves against adverse 
conditions, they have certainly not been immune from the impact 
of changing events, as reflected in their profit figures. This 1s 
plainly evident from the results of our own bank within recent 
years. Eleven years ago, in 1929, which was as a whole a year of 
fair prosperity, our profit figures were as high as £2,160,000, but 
in the slump that followed a consistent falling-off was registered 
each year, until for 1933 the figures had reached the low level of 
£1,465,000—a decline of over 32 per cent. 

Then in the suceeding years of trade recovery, our profits also 
recovered, rising to £1,751,000 by 1937, the last year before 
tranquillity was seriously disturbed by European events. In 1938 
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and 1939 declines occurred, but the figure of £1,475,744, achieved 
in the past year of fundamental changes in our country’s economy, 
must in all the circumstances be considered satisfactory. Our profits, 
it will be observed, have varied over a period of years in accord 
with the vicissitudes of the economic fortunes of our country, and 
| have no reason to doubt that what is true of our own institution 
is equally true of the banking community as a whole. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The profit figure of £1,475,744 for 1939 was arrived at after 
providing for rebate and taxation and after appropriations to con- 
tingency accounts, out of which full provision for bad and doubtful 
debts had been made. Exceptional expenditure on wartime measures 
both of a capital and of a revenue nature has had to be met. Some 
of the A.R.P. capital expenditure has been charged to premises 
account, which, after being credited with an appropriation of 
£100,000 from the profit and loss account, and charged with the 
cst of the normal additions to our branch premises undertaken 
during the year, stands at a conservative figure of £5,345,988. We 
have allocated to officers’ pension fund the sum of £300,000, and 
after payment of the usual dividends the carry-forward is increased 
by some £7,000. It is no less gratifying to the directors than to 
the shareholders that, out of earnings during such a difficult year 
as last, we have been able to maintain our dividends at the rates 
which have prevailed during the past few years. 

The financial year of our subsidiary, Westminster Foreign Bank, 
Limited, closed on September 30th last, and effectively covered the 
period from the Munich Agreement to the outbreak of war—a time 
of continual stress and anxiety in both France and Belgium. Never- 
theless, I am glad to be able to inform you that a satisfactory profit 
was earned. The remarkable financial and economic recovery in 
France has been reflected in a very substantial growth in the busi- 
ness of the French branches of our auxiliary. 

The figures of our affiliation, Ulster Bank, Limited, are set out 
in a separate sheet. This bank has similarly had to confront the 
difficulties common to the banking community, but although there 
has been some reduction in profits, these have been adequate to 
permit maintenance of the rate of dividend paid to the parent bank. 


PROBABLE EVENTS 


It is, I know, not usually possible for banks, or for any other 
commercial enterprises, to be able to see far ahead, but on this 
ocasion certain expectations so far as banking is concerned seem 
well founded. Unless there is a sudden end to hostilities, which, 
much as we should desire it, seems unlikely, Government expenditure 
om an unprecedented scale for the prosecution of the war must go 
om. This means a continuous outflow of funds, largely, though not 
wholly, reaching the pockets of the wage-earnings classes. If success 
attends the Government’s appeal for strict economy and _ the 
ploughing back of additional resources into savings for defence 
purposes, a considerable proportion of these extra funds will be 
absorbed in this way, but there is every likelihood that a residue 
of them will accrue as bank deposits. 

The rate of increase of bank deposits, however, should be very 
much more restrained than in the last war, for although the Govern- 
ment Must continue to spend on a prodigious scale, and in the 
national interest its policy remains that of cheap money, it has also 
» keep constantly in mind the avoidance so far as possible of 
inflation. Prices are controlled to this end, and the appeal for the 
savings of the people is actuated partly by the same necessity. In 
the last war, the total deposits of the banks in the United Kingdom 
se approximately from £1,000 millions to £2,000 millions, or by 
100 per cent. The index of wholesale prices rose by approxi- 
mately 125 per cent. There seems good reason to suppose that in 

Present war, with the Government firmly in control of finance, 
avenues of investment, and prices, no such rapid rate of rise in 
deposits will again be witnessed. 


IMPORTANCE OF EXPORTS 


Greater Opportunities for the employment of funds also appear 
t0 be in prospect, not only as a result of the speeding-up of the 
Wartime machinery, but also as the outcome of increased overseas 
trade, In my previous addresses to shareholders I have time and 
again referred to our export trade and stressed the importance of 
co development, and I should not again allude to it were 

or the fact that unique opportunities are now presented to 
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us, of which we must fully avail ourselves. It is encouraging to 
see that, after a temporary setback in our export trade, only natural 
in the initial dislocation brought about by war, a good measure of 
recovery has already been attained. 

From a great part of the western world, Germany has been virtu- 
ally ruled out as a trader, through the vigilance of our Navy. This 
means the removal of a formidable competitor, especially as the 
exports of ourselves and Germany, both highly industrialised coun- 
tries, are similar in character. But this is not all. Other European 
countries also find their exports jeopardised by Germany’s methods 
on the high seas, and some curtailment has naturally followed. 
Countries contiguous to Germany, and large customers of hers 
mainly for that reason, find German pressure to trade with her 
often against their own national interests and political inclinations, 
and trade conducted in sterling has obvious advantages over barter 
transactions. Many South American countries, too, formerly large 
customers of Germany, now find that market for both imports and 
exports closed to them, and must look elsewhere for trade develop- 
ment; their sympathies frequently incline them to tur to Britain 
to fill the gap. 


FAVOURABLE TRADE AVENUES 


All these factors, then, combine to open up favourable avenues for 
our trade which in normal circumstances would never have pre- 
sented themselves on so great a scale. But important neutral coun- 
tries which are not preoccupied as we are with provision for actual 
warfare, are also well aware of these opportunities, and have 
more time and attention to give to their exploitation, so that although 
we have lost one formidable competitor, others will not be slow 
to enter the field. We shall need all our foresight, energy and 
resourcefulness to win further trade through these outlets, but I 
have high hopes that we shall succeed. 

It is common knowledge that among our exporters there have 
been complaints with regard to the incidence of the many controls 
with which they have to contend in their efforts to extend overseas 
trade. One can anticipate that this situation will be adjusted by 
degrees, and that familiarity with the working of the necessary war- 
time dispositions will result in the improved running of our export 
machinery. I look forward, then, in spite of our main concentration 
on armaments, to a healthy increase of our export trade, which 
will not only be welcome, but is indeed essential when we are bound 
to import on an abnormal scale. Relating this development to the 
banking sphere, it should mean a greater employment of our 
funds in advances to finance these operations. 

It would appear that increased deposits are in prospect, and that 
avenues for their employment will not be lacking. On the other 
hand, provision against the ordinary risks of war, and, it may be, 
against risks which at present can only be vaguely visualised, will 
have to be made, so that the strength of our bank shall remain 
unimpaired, so far as it is humanly possible to ensure this. I do 
not therefore look for any appreciable rise in our profits in the 
immediate future. 


MANY ACUTE PROBLEMS 


Many and acute problems confront us in the banking world no 
less than in other spheres. At the commencement of the last war, 
the banks in this country were more in number, as amalgamation 
had not then been developed to such an extent as it subsequently 
was. They took the strain, however, and successfully withstood the 
trials and difficulties inevitable in wartime. Once again the banks 
have to face the same situation, fewer in number it is true, but 
with resources greater than ever before. Already at the outbreak 
of war preparations had been made and steps taken in anticipation 
of the emergency that befell us, and it is due in some measure 
to this adequate preparation that the confidence of the public in 
the banks remains steadfast and unquestioned. In the wider and 
even more important sphere of our national finances, provided our 
resources are preserved from waste, and the maximum savings of 
the community are made available for the national effort, we can hold 
complete confidence. 

Whatever the cost, we shall see this thing through. Braced with 
the knowledge of ever-growing strength on land, at sea, and in 
the air, we are certain that finance—the sinews of war—will fully 
perform its appointed tasks. We are fortified, too, by the knowledge 
that standing with us is our French ally, a nation reborn in the 
face of danger, and equally determined to attain our common 
objective. It is no small help to us to enjoy, as we do, the sympa- 
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thies and confidence in our cause of all unbiased neutral opinion. 
Above all, we have never entered into any conflict with a more 
altruistic aim, and its rightness is unquestionable, despite the bitter 
disparagement and contempt with which our enemies try to besmirch 
it. Let us, then, go forward, stoically but cheerfully, prepared to 
meet any eventuality that may befall, in the sure and certain hope 
that our aims will be achieved. (Applause.) 

The chairman then moved the adoption of the report and accounts, 
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and Lord Aldenham, deputy chairman, seconded the resol 
which was carried unanimously. 

After brief comments by shareholders, the retiring directors wer 
re-elected, and the auditors were re-appointed for the year 1940, 

To a vote of thanks to the staff for their admirable work dur 
the past year, proposed by Sir Malcolm Hogg, the chief genera] 
manager (Mr Charles Lidbury) responded, and a vote of thanks to 
the chairman terminated the proceedings. 


Ution, 


TURNER AND NEWALL LIMITED 


YEAR OF CONTINUED PROGRESS 


THE ASBESTOS CEMENT 


EXPANSION IN 


COMPANY 


HOME AND EXPORT MARKETS 


BOARD’S DIVIDEND POLICY 


SIR 


The annual general meeting of Turner and Newall Limited, 
was held, on the 26th ultimo, in Manchester, Sir Samuel Turner, 
the chairman of the company, presiding. 

The Secretary, Mr John L. Collins, read the notice convening 
the mecting and the report of the auditors, Messrs 
Plender, Griffiths and Company. 

After dealing with purely financial matters, Sir Samuel Turner 
gave the usual detailed survey of the company’s various activities 
both at home and abroad, including references to the mining com- 
panies in South Africa and Canada, the manufacturing companies 
in the United Kingdom and the manufacturing companies in the 
United States of America and in India. 


Deloitte, 


TURNER BROTHERS ASBESTOS COMPANY 


Among other things, he mentioned the fact that Turner Brothers 
Asbestos Company Limited, at Rochdale, had continued to make 
substantial progress during the year, its turnover in both home and 
export markets showing a satisfactory expansion compared with 
the previous year, and that J. W. Roberts Limited had had a 
successful year, marked by the continued progress of its interesting 
speciality “‘Limpet” sprayed asbestos, the principal outlets for 
which are the spraying with asbestos fibre of steel railway carriages 
and other surfaces for insulating and acoustical purposes, the fire- 
proofing of steel structures of various kinds, the prevention of corro- 
sion of metallic surfaces and the protection of reinforced concrete 
against damage by fire. 

Sir Samuel Turner, after mentioning the leading position held 
by Ferodo Limited in the brake and friction lining industry and 
the progress made by it with regard to the manufacture and sale of 
fan belts for motor vehicles under the trade name “ Ferogrip,” 
referred to Turners Asbestos Cement Company, who had again had 
a most satisfactory year, and said: — 


RECORD TURNOVER OF ASBESTOS CEMENT COMPANY 


In my speech last year I referred to the fact that the year 1937-38 
showed a record turnover so far as this company was concerned, 
and it is pleasing now to be able to report that even those figures 
have been significantly exceeded during the year which ended on 
September 30th last. It was indeed fortunate that the substantial 
extension programme in connection with the company’s works at 
Trafford Park, Widnes and Erith was completed in good time, as 
this has enabled the company to take the fullest advantage of the 
opportunities which have presented themselves during the year 
under review. 

The manufacturing resources of the three factories named, 
together with those at Rhoose, Glamorganshire, and Dalmuir, Scot- 
land, have been extended to the full to deal adequately with the 
requirements of both the Government and of industry generally in 
asbestos cement products. 

Following the international crisis of September, 1938, an exten- 
sive building programme was begun in connection with the Govern- 
ment’s re-armament schemes. Included in this work were depéts 
for the Royal Air Force, ordnance factories, camp huts for the 
Army, emergency hospitals and work of a similar character through- 
out the country, and this was in addition to normal industrial and 


SAMUEL TURNER’S ADDRESS 


domestic building, which was still proceeding on a substantial scale. 
In all these Government schemes, I am glad to be able to say that 
Turners Asbestos Cement Company’s products 
important part. 


have played an 


* EVERITE”’’ PRODUCTS 


Iheir well-known building materials, including * Everite” Big- 
six sheets, “ Everite” standard corrugated sheeting and “ Turnall” 
: Trafford tiles, have all been used very extensively in the roofing 
and side-cladding of such buildings. In a similar, but possibly less 
noticeable way, large quantities of lining material, including 
* Turnall” asbestos waliboard, have been utilised, together with 
‘“ Everite” asbestos cement gutters and rainwater pipes, and 
“ Everite” asbestos cement pressure pipes for the supply of water 
to these new sites. 

Turners Asbestos Cement Company has also been able to interest 
itself to a large extent in connection with air-raid protection pro- 
grammes, which have been undertaken throughout this country both 
by municipal authorities and large industrial undertakings. Having 
already established on the market ‘“ Turnall”’ asbestos wood, which 
had been proved to possess very high fire-resisting qualities, they 
were able to offer this material on a large scale as an appropriate 
means of overcoming much of the danger from incendiary bombs. In 
this connection it will no doubt be of interest to you to know that 
all the London hospitals, controlled by the London County 
Council, are protected in or near the roof with “‘ Turnall ” asbestos 
wood, and the product has been similarly utilised by many other 
municipal authorities throughout the country. 


INSULATION CONTRACTS 

Sir Samuel Turner then referred to the progress made by the 
Washington Chemical Company and Newalls Insulation Company, 
and mentioned among other things the fact that Newalls Insulation 
Company has been very busily engaged during the year under review 
on insulation contracts for the Admiralty, the War Office, the Air 
Ministry and the Office of Works, all in connection with the re- 
armament programme, and that the new factory at Washington for 
the manufacture of insulating bricks began operations in April, 
1939, 

Having completed his review of the company’s operations during 
the year, Sir Samuel Turner then said: —The pensions scheme of 
the group has now completed its third year, and continues to give 
increasing satisfaction to our employees. The directors have again 
recommended, as you will see from the accounts, that a contribu- 
tion of £10,000 should be made to the Turner and Newall Welfare 
Trust, Limited, for account of the trustees of the Rohert Tumer 
Fund, which was established quite separately from the pensions 
scheme itself, in order to deal with exceptional cases which may not 
be adequately provided for in the early years of the operation of the 
pensions scheme. ; 

Last year I informed you that the total cost to the group in = 
of pensions and holidays with pay amounted to £86,000 a 
financial year 1937-38; during the year which ended on Septem 
30th last the comparative figure was £91,000. 
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February 3, 1940 
AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS 


You will perhaps remember that in my speech last year I inti- 
mated that your directors had already well in hand the question of 
sir-raid precautions, and as early as December, 1938, schemes for 
the protection of our employees were already well advanced. At that 
time it was estimated that the full scheme of precautionary measures 
yould probably entail the expenditure of approximately £40,000. 
put, of course, since that date the whole picture has changed sub- 
gantially. The steady deterioration of the international situation 
during the first eight months of 1939, followed by the outbreak of 
yar at the beginning of September last, inevitably meant not only 
the intensification of our A.R.P. activities, but also their extension 
to cover items such as compliance with black-out requirements and 
the camouflaging of certain of our major factories. 

In consequence, last year’s estimate of £40,000 as the cost of 
precautionary measures has had to be substantially exceeded, and 
ys nearly as it is possible to judge at the moment, the cost to the 
group of all such measures will be in the region of £70,000, of which 
the £65,826 incurred up to September 30th last has been charged 
against the profits of the past two years. A proportion of this 
apenditure is, of course, recoverable from the Government, and 
will no doubt be received in due course. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING DIVIDEND DECISION 


Naturally, the abnormal conditions created by the outbreak of 
war have caused your directors to review very carefully the question 
of their recommendations to the stockholders in relation to the dis- 
tribution of profits earned. In deciding to recommend the payment 
of a final dividend of 11} per cent. on the ordinary stock in respect 
of the year 1938-39, thus making 15 per cent. for the year as 
compared with 20 per cent. in the previous year, your board have 
taken fully into consideration the following factors: — 

1. That the dividends paid to ordinary stockholders should not be 
reduced to a lower percentage of profits actually earned than is cus- 
mary, unless conditions exist which make such a step necessary 
in the general interests of our business. 

2, That the great increases in national taxation, while making 
large additional demands on the company, which, as a matter of 
prudent finance, should be fully provided for, also make additional 
demands on the individual stockholder, who consequently needs to 
receive as large a dividend as circumstances permit. 

3, That war conditions will inevitably bring about some increase 
ingeneral price levels, and while fully appreciating the praiseworthy 
dlorts of the Government to hold this tendency in check, your 
directors are satisfied that it must obtain to a significant extent, with 
the consequence that the operations of our business on a scale com- 
parable in physical volume with that obtaining immediately prior 
tthe war, must involve absorption into the business of a greater 
percentage of the company’s available funds. 

4. That it is in the ultimate interests of the stockholders that the 
wmpany should remain in the position of having substantial cash 
msources available at all times, and therefore that the directors 
hould not permit a situation to arise in which rising prices might 
ause the absorption of all the company’s liquid funds into other 
assets, 

Full weight has been given to the above points amongst others, 
fore your board came to their decision to recommend a reduced 
wdinary dividend in respect of a year in which trading profits, 
tefore taxation, were actually slightly increased in comparison with 
the previous year. 


PROSPECTS OF THE BUSINESSES 


As regards the prospects of our various businesses in the imme- 
date future, you will appreciate that it is impossible under present 
unditions for me to forecast with any degree of confidence, and 
"many possibilities are involved that I do not intend to make the 
itmpt. Suffice it for the moment to say that, whether the war in 
Which this country is now engaged be long or short, your directors 
Mpose, during its continuance, to conduct the affairs of the com- 
may in such a manner as is, in their opinion, best calculated to 
thieve the following results: — 

|. The maximum contribution by the company to the national 
tlot required to win the war. 

2. Subject to, and indeed as part of the above point, the taking 
tf every possible step to maintain and even to extend the company’s 
“portant export trade. 

3. The abstention during the war period from new ventures, unless 
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these become necessary, either in the national interest or to protect 
the existing interests of the company. 

4. The maintenance of your board’s policy of endeavouring 
always to look some years ahead, and the consequent continuance of 
our active policy of research and development, but as far as possible 
without new commitments on any considerable scale until hostilities 
are concluded. 


CHAIRMAN’S CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


Based on these general principles, I think stockholders will agree 
that whatever vicissitudes our business may be called upon to 
undergo during the immediate future, we can, as a company, face 
the future with the confident assurance that, when normal business 
conditions return, we shall be ready to take the fullest possible 
advantage of the then available opportunities. 

In conclusion, I should like on behalf of the board, and I am 
sure I may also on your behalf, again express to the officials and 
employees of our various businesses at home and abroad, our thanks 
for their continued efforts and loyal service during the past year, and 
our confidence that we can rely on the same efficiency and con- 
scientious activity in the future as we have always had from them in 
the past. 


THE RESOLUTIONS 


The Chairman then moved the following resolution: — 

“That the directors’ report and accounts of the company in 
respect of the year ended 30th September, 1939, and the balance 
sheet of the company as at 30th September, 1939, as printed and 
circulated to the members, be and are hereby received, approved 
and adopted.” 

The resolution was seconded by Mr B. E. Williams and carried 
unanimously. 

The usual resolution was then passed authorising payment of the 
ordinary dividend of 11} per cent., making 15 per cent. for the 
year, subject to income tax, following which Messrs R. H. Turner, 
W. N. Roberts and A. P. Strohmenger, the retiring directors, were 
re-elected directors of the company. 

Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Company, Chartered 
accountants, were re-appointed as auditors for the current year. 


F. W. WOOLWORTH AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


NET TRADING PROFIT 





RECORD 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of F. W. Woolworth 
and Company, Limited, was held, on the 26th ultimo, in London. 

Mr W. L. Stephenson (chairman) presided, and said: —The 
salient figures to note are that the net trading profit before 
taxation at £7,612,601 shows an increase of £651,459 over the 
previous year, and constitutes a new high record. The provision 
for taxation to date at £2,950,725, an increase of £918,979, is 
also a new high record, and the net profit after taxation at 
£4,661,876 shows a reduction in net earnings of £267,519 com- 
pared to the 1938 figure. The handsome addition to trading 
profit is the outcome of considerably increased sales. A nice gain 
had been accumulating up to the end of August, and when the 
war commenced the company was in the very fortunate position 
of having on hand stocks of merchandise which from a low datum 
at the commencement of the year had been built up to a figure 
much in excess of normal. During the first few weeks of the 
war period the demand for this merchandise was so heavy, and 
the sales so large, that our stocks were very soon reduced to a 
dangerously low condition. Peace-time values were eagerly sought 
and rapidly disappeared from our stocks. 

For a time the railway companies were so pre-occupied with 
the important task of moving troops and war materials that 
deliveries were uncertain and in many cases very much delayed. 
Our manufacturers were able to place at our disposal considerable 
stocks of goods which had been prepared against our regular trade 
requirements, and our customers reaped the benefit of that con- 
dition. I must emphasise the obvious fact that the supply of 
merchandise to our business is its very life blood. Manufacturers 
with very few exceptions recognised the importance of maintain- 
ing the very large market they had built up through the medium 
of the unique distributing facilities of the company, and every 
effort was made to hold down prices and keep supplies coming 
forward. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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KILLINGHALL TIN, LIMITED 
DREDGING LOW-GRADE GROUND 


The tenth annual general meeting of Killinghall Tin, Limited, 
was held, on the 31st ultimo, in London. 
Glenister, M.Inst.M.M., presided in the absence of Mr W. Arthur 


Addinsell, chairman of the company. 


Mr Jack Addinsell read an address prepared by the latter which 
said, inter alia: It will be evident from the information in the 
general managers’ report and from the item of £11,369 credited 
as net revenue from a group joint production arrangement, that 
the mine was unable to utilise the whole of the quota available. 

The unsatisfactory results are due to the dredge working in 
low-grade ground outside the selected area. It appeared that the 
industry was faced with the prospects of low permissible quotas, 
and the opportunity was taken to work low-grade ground towards 
the west in the new area away from the main lead. 

The average recovery per cubic yard dredged was only 0.32 lb. 
of concentrates as compared with 0.57 Ib. in the previous year, 
and 1.11 Ib. recovered from the ground treated during the finan- 
cial year ended August 31, 1937. The dredge has now been turned 
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LANGEN (JAVA) RUBBER ESTATEs 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 4 PER CENT. 


Pany was 


held, on the 26th ultimo, in London. 


and is working back to the main area, but some few months must year. 
We shall be able to account for a substantially larger crop this 


elapse before conditions are again normal. 

Some days prior to the receipt of the annual report share- 
holders also received a postcard advising the results of the mine 
working for the quarter ended December 31, 1939, and an esti- 
mate of the mine profit earned for the first four months of the 


current financial year. 


It would be noted that the mine profit of £8,841 included 
£4,070 in revenue from the sale of quota rights. There must, 
I fear, be similar transactions until the dredge reaches ground 


carrying higher-grade ore. 


The disappointments experienced during the past year are inci- 
dental to mining, but in my opinion consolation can be found 
in the expectation that when the dredge reaches ground yielding 
recoveries approaching the average of earlier years, enhanced profits 


and dividends will prevail. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


months. 


Mr H. Eric Miller (the chairman) said: —Our 1938-3 
able crop of 725,366 lbs. compares with 979,640 Ibs. in the 
year, from which you will understand that the unit cost 
duction was inevitably higher. The average price realised was als 
a shade less, so that the net profit per pound was lower as well as 
the quantity accounted for. 

The Java company was able to pay a dividend of Fs. 39,000 
which has been brought into the English company’s profit and in 
account. We had a dividend of £326 (net) on our investment in 
Namoe Tongan Rubber Estates, Limited, which company has pro. 
gressed well. Our credit balance for the year is £4,666 9s, 5d.; 
adding the amount brought forward of £11,645 4s. 2d. we have a 
total of £16,311 13s. 7d. to deal with. We recommend the payment 
of a dividend of 4 per cent., as against 6 per cent. for the Previous 


9 account. 
Previous 
Of pro. 


year, and as we had ample stocks of ready rubber we have been 
able to benefit from the higher prices ruling during the past few 


Including contracts for forward delivery we have sold to date out 


of the 1939-40 crop 767,542 lbs. at prices equivalent to about 


113d. per lb. London landed terms, and 71,680 lbs. of the 1940-4] 
crop at 114d. per lb. London landed equivalent. 
We have the advantage of very good soil at Langen, and the 


reports on the general condition of the gardens are favourable. 


At our meeting a year ago I said how profoundly we desired to 
see the tension between nations relaxed. 
been frustrated for the time being, but in the meantime rubber js 
proving of the greatest value, and those who supply it should be 


Such desire has, alas, 


assured of a reasonable reward for their labours. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





(Continued from page 219) 
deadlock and more and more spinners 
have refused to sell. Some producers of 
Egyptian qualities have had a fair week. 
There has been persistent inquiry and a 
fair amount of business in the cloth 
market, but buying for export has been 
disappointing. Manufacturers have de- 
rived their chief support from the 
Dominions, the home trade, and the 
Government. 


Wool (Bradford). — The Wool 
Control has now distributed to manu- 
facturers a good deal more raw mate- 
rial on export account, after many com- 
plaints from those who had important 
orders on hand and no materials with 
which to fill them. The quantity of 
raw material arriving from overseas 
Dominions is not known, but Austra- 
lian advices clearly show that the 
volume of wool moving to England is 
not on such a heavy scale as a year ago. 
No important cargoes have been lost at 
sea so far. There is no machinery idle 
for the want of raw materials, but many 
spindles and looms are inoperative due 
to a shortage of hands. The output from 
all sections of the trade, however, is 
considerable, and all rations are being 
absorbed freely. 


Jute (Dundee).—The most impor- 
tant event during the past fortnight 
was the cut of 50 per cent. in the British 
Government’s order for sandbags. This 
caused a drop of £6 per ton in raw jute 
prices in one day and one of £14 10s. 
in eight days. Subsequently, fluctuations 
have taken place, Daisee-2/3 being 
down to the lowest point for many 
months at £38, January/February ship- 
ment, and up again to £41. Dundee 
manufacturers have been allowed to sus- 





pend deliveries of sandbags to the Gov- 
ernment to enable them to concentrate 
on the production of potato and flour 
bags, and camouflage hessians, which 
are urgently required. Prices for yarns 
and cloth have remained steady and un- 
changed. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


Metals.—British maximum prices 
for copper, lead and spelter remained 
unchanged this week. It was learned 
recently that the Ministry of Supply 
is negotiating with the Rhodesian pro- 
ducers for the supply of another 50,000 
tons of copper. In the United States 
the price of copper declined further 
from 12 cents to 11.625 cents per lb. on 
lack of demand and that of lead fell 
from 5.35 to 5.10 cents per lb. The de- 
cline in price has not stimulated de- 
mand, since consumers’ stocks are now 
adequate, and American production is 
still rising, although it is already in 
excess of consumption. 


Tin.—After the renewal of tin ex- 
port licences from this country, the 
cash price rose by £4 15s. to close at 
£237 10s. per ton. The three months’ 
forward price improved by £4 10s., thus 
closing at £237 5s. per ton. The re- 
moval of the ban on exports indicates 
a major improvement in British supply 
conditions, and a recovery in price is 
possible if exports are renewed on a 
large scale. According to the Inter- 
national Tin Research and Develop- 
ment Council, world production of tin 
totalled 183,700 tons in 1939, against 
149,700 tons in 1938; consumption 








amounted to 165,700 tons and 151,500 
tons, respectively, 

Grains. — Prices on international 
markets have changed little in the past 
fortnight. The expected crop failure in 
the American winter wheat belt pre- 
vents prices in Chicago from relapsing, 
while the existence of large stocks 
across the border and in other countries 
has a contrary influence. It now seems 
doubtful if the export of a million 
bushels of Canadian wheat to Russia 
will be allowed; if Australia also bans 
sales of wheat to Russia, there will be 
a big loss to Australian trade, unless 
the surplus can be absorbed in this 
country. The prices at which the 
Cereals Import Committee sells wheat 
to millers have now been raised to a level 
more in conformity with world prices; 
it is presumed that there will be no cor- 
responding rise in bread prices. 

Oils and Oilseeds.—The produe- 
tion of margarine has been stimulated 
by the rationing of butter, and is now 
about 8,000 tons a week. In spite of the 
large increase, production and distribu- 
tion are regular and unhampered. From 
February 5th all margarine sold retail 
will contain vitamins A and D in the 
same quantities as butter. Fair allo- 
cations of oils and fats have been made 
to soap manufacturers, and for tech- 
nical uses. Exports of the new crop ° 
Argentine linseed are at a g 
but supplies from India are at a very 
low ebb until the new crop arrives # 
the ports. 


Rubber.—The volume of dealings 
on the London Exchange has 
limited. Prices of standard sheet have 
tended to ease in both London and New 
York, but Para grades are steady. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


CURRENT STATISTICS 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week to January 27, 1940, total 
ordinary revenue was {51,460,000 against 
ordinary expenditure of £/29,669,000, issues 
of £13,750,000 under the Defence Loans 
Acts and £288,000 issued to sinking funds. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations, 
but excluding issues from defence loans, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist last is 
£243,799,000 against £168,842,000 a year 


ago. 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


Esti- | April 1, April 1,) Week | Week 





Revenue mate, 1938, to 1939, to ended ended 
1939-40 Jan. 28, Jan. 27,'Jan.28, Jan.27, 
(6) 1939 1940 1939 | 1940 

ORDINARY 

REVENUB 
Income Tax 390,000 174,816 211,108 21,138 26,538 
Sur-tax...... 70,000 29,230 38,390 3,060 3,870 
Estat ! 

Duties 75,500 62,090) 62,260 1,440 1,040 
Stamps 17,000 16,930 14,280 1,170) 1,150 
Toa 25,000 15,520 21,750 670 450 
Other 

Revenue 1,250 =1,000 800 60 70 
Total I. Rev. 578,750 299,586 348,588 27,538 33,118 
Customs ... 239,600 185,976 216,845 4,077 5,448 
Excise ...... 132,850 97,047 113,965 747° 1,085 
Total Cust. 


and Excise 372,450 283,023 330,810, 4,824 6,533 


Motor Duties 22,000 34,158 31,498 9,888 12,106 





P.O. (Net 

Receipt)... 400 9,690 5,304 400 Dr.300 
P.O. Fund...' 1,600 ... ae ial ae 
CrownLands 1,330 1,160 970 140 

Rec. from 

Sun. Loans 5,000 5,566 4,785 2 , 
Misc. Rec. 13,650 10,008 14,436 4 3 
Total Ord. 

Rev........ 995,180 643,191 736,391 42,796 51,460 
P.O, and 

Bidcasting 83,449 64,160) 66,046 2,000 1,900 





Total ..... 1078629 707,351 802,437 44,796 53,360 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 
Expenditure sti April 1, Aprill, Week Week 
mate, 1938, to 1939, to ended ended 
1939-40 Jan. 28, Jan. 27, Jan.28, Jan.27, 
(6) 1939 1940 1939 1940 
OrpINaRY 
END. 
Int. & Man. 
of Nt. Dt. 230,000 196,787 205,109 409 615 
a to N. 
oe 10,000 6,581 6,433 607 493 
Other Cons. 
Fund Ser. 7,200 4,545 6,621 
Total ..... 247,200 207,913 218,163 1,016 1,108 


Sup, Serv.(a) 1183711 596,375 753,926 16,372 28,561 
Ditto, plus 


loans* ... 1686141 631,125 1143338, 21,622 42,311 
Sf he! UT hh 
; . 1430911 804,288 972,089 17,388 29,669 
tues from 

Def. Lns. 502,430 34,750 389,412 5,250 13,750 
SELP-Bat. 
PO cast 

Bidcasting | 83,449 64,160 66,046 2,000 1,900 
Total ..... 11514360) 868,448 1038135 19,388 31,569 


Desurrly Services, after addition of issues under 


met from Acts : (a) excluding expenditure being 

Credit loans ; including £500 millions Vote of 

3 allows for supplementary estimates and other 

war since April, 1939, and for estimated saving in 
et: (6) after war Budget changes. 


Aft raising Exchequer balances by 


er 

£351,610 to £3,219,627, the other opera- 
for the week (as shown in the next 

by ) reduced the gross National Debt 

£6,767,000 to about £8,805 millions. 


Finance 


(£ thousands) 
Dest INCREASES (NET) DesT REPAYMENTS 
Nat. Savings Certs. 2,450 Treasury bills...... 5,780 
3°, Defence Bonds 2,350 Public Dept. Adv. 5,900 








Other debt ......... 113 
4,913 11,680 
OTHER ISSUES 
Post Office and Telegraph (Money)............+++ 350 
PUOUE FINS SEI onc sccccccsscccccscsszcscee 30 
Anglo-Turkish Armaments Credit ............... 104 
Overseas Trade Guarantees ........c.csccsccesecees 150 
634 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1939, to January 27, 1940, are :— 
(£ thousands) 
Ordinary Exp. ... 972,089 | Ord. Revenue ... 736,391 
Issues under Def. Gross borr. 641,061 


Loan Acts... 389,412 Less— 
Misc. Issues (net) 7,129 | Sinkingfds. 8,102 
Inc. in balances... 720 Net borrowing ... 632,959 
1,369,350 1,369,350 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Treasury Ways and 
Bills eans 
Advances = Total 
er Float- Float- 
Date : 
Bank _ ing Assets 
Ten- Ta Public| of | Debt 
der P Depts. Eng- 
1939 land 
Jan. 28 | 411-0 517°8; 39-3 968-1) 557-1 
Oct. 21 546°0 699-:9 49-0 1294-9 748-9 
» 28 |561-°0\701-8 47-9 1310-7, 749-7 
Nov. 4 580-0 | 706:6 59-0 1345-6 765-6 
» 11 | 605-0 695-6 57-6 1358-2) 753-2 
» 18 630-0 687°5 57-5 1375-0 745-0 
» 25  665-0'679-7 53-1 1397-8 732:°8 
Dec. 2 | 700-:0 697°5 | 56:2 1453-7 753-7 
» 9 | 725-0 693-0) 55-0 1473-0 748-0 
» 16 | 740-0 705-6 50°5 1496-1 756-1 
» 23 | 750-0 708-8 55-9 1514:7 764-7 
Seas 760:0 709°9 65:3 1535-2 775-2 
Jan. 6 |770-0 718-1 58-5 1546°6 776-6 
» 13 |785-0 689-8 53-2 1528-0 743-0 
» 20 800-0 658-1) 54-7 ww» (1512-8 712-8 
» 27 811-0 641-3 48-8 .-» (1501-1 690-1 
TREASURY BILLS 
_ (£ millions) 
Amount a. 
Date of Average Allotted 
Tender Applied Re | Minie 
Offered for Allotted mum 
Rate 
1939 8. d. 
Jan. 27 20-0 63°4 20:0 10 5:04 18 
Oct. 20 50:0 98-2 50:0 34 3:39 59 
» af 55-0 99-9 55:0 23 8-83 31 
Nov. 3 55:0 102°6 55:0 23 4:39 53 
» 10| 55°0 95°5 55:0 23 4°66 61 
» 17 65:0 105-8 65-0 23 8-Ol 49 
» 24 65:0 106°3 65:0 23 11-46 60 
Dec. 1 65:0 105-9 65-0 23 10-21 42 
» 8 65-0 94°6 65-0 24 6:48 57 
» 15 65-0 92-6 65:0 25 3-81 70 
» 22| 65-0 89-5 65-0 24 7-63 67 
» 29 65:0 99-5 65:0 24 4:67 47 
1940 
Jan. 5 65-0 104-0 65:0 22 3-54 63 
» 12 65:0 109-0 65:0 22 2-38) 40 
2» 19 65-0 122-1 61-0 21 8-85 15 
2 2 60 0 1122 55 0 22 0:32 17 


On January 26th applications at £99 14s. 6d. per 
cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday and Tuesday 
of following week were accepted in full. Applications 
at £99 14s. 6d. for bills to be paid for on Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday were accepted as to 
about 17 per cent. of the amount applied for and 
applications at higher prices in full. £55-0 millions 
of Treasury bills are being offered on February 2nd. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES AND 3% BONDS 
SUBSCRIPTIONS+ 
(£ thousands) 
Period N.S.C.* | 3% Bds.| Total 
Week to Jan. 16, 1940 3,683 2,876 6,559 
Week to Jan. 23, 1940 3,228 2,990 6,218 
Nine weeks to Jan. 23, 
BENG ° eiveksGacurnanaens 34,313 33,712 | 68,025 


* Revenue returns show payments into the Ex- 
chequer of £30,850,000 net or £35,750,000 gross in 
the nine weeks to January 27, 1940. 

+ Figures for earlier weeks appeared on page 160 
of The Economist of January 27, 1940. 
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ENGLAND 


RETURNS 


JANUARY 


31st, 1940 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued : 
Incircultn. 527,722,512 
In Banking 
Department 52,497,049 


580,219,561 | 


£ 
| Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 


Other Govt. 

Securities... 563,970,916 
Other Secs... 4,503,422 
Silver Coin... 510,562 
Amt. of Fid. 

ee 580,000,000 
Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. per 

oz. fine) ... 219,561 

580,219,561 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props. Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 119,356,164 


IE iiaccaped 3,480,811 

Public Deps.* 39,678,426 

Other Deps. : 

Bankers ... 98,144,357 

Other Accts. 44,340,678 
142,485,035 
200,197,272 


* Including Exchequer, 


Other Secs. : 

Discs., etc.... 3,064,190 
Securities... 24,526,705 
27,590,895 
ee 52,497,049 

Gold & Silver 
RE dadcee 753,164 
200,197,272 


Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 

Ame. Compared with 

Both Departments ee Lest os 

Week Year 

COMBINED LIABILITIES 

Note circulation .......... 527,723\+ 4,931|\+ 55,774 
Deposits : Public ......... | 39,678 — 17,009| + 27,416 
ae 98,144 + 18,014 — 10,162 
GED caceecees 44,341/+ 1,321'+ 7,204 
Total outside liabilities.. 709,886 + 7,257 + 80,233 
Capital and rest .......... 18,034, + 29 — 86 


COMBINED ASSETS 
Govt. debt and securities 


Silver coin in issue dept. 
Gold coin and bullion 
RESERVES 
Res. of notes & coin in 
banking di ent... 
Proportion of reserve to 

outside liabilities— 
Bankg. dept. (“ pro- 
SIE inte 0ce0e 


694,342)+ 7,073 +216854 


3,064! — 206; — 18,250 
29,030) + 456+ 7,570 
511)+ 2\+ 198 
973) — 40| — 126224 
53,250|/— 4,971 1,998 
29-2 a3 58 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


(£ millions) 
| 1939 1940 
| Feb. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
1 10 | 17 | 24 31 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circ. 471-9 536-1 527-4) 522-8 527-7 
Notes in bank- 
ing dept. ..... 54:5) 44:1) 52:8) 57-4 52:5 
Govt. debt and 
securities .... 399-6 576-0 575-0) 575:0 575-0 
Other secs. ... 0-1 3°4 4:5 4°5 4:5 
Silver coin .... 0:3 0:5 0-5) 0:5 0:5 
Gold, valued | 126°4 0-2 0:2 0-2 0-2 
ats. per f.oz. | 84:96 168-00 168-00\168-00 168-00 
Deposits : | 
PUBS ccccccces 12-3} 27-9| 37:2} 56-7) 39-7 
Bankers’........ 108-3 115-7) 102-5) 80°1, 98-1 
Others ......... 37-1; 42:5 41-7) 43:0 44-3 
"BOGE dtcsccocces 158-7, 186-1 181-4; 179-8 182-1 
Bkg. Dept. Secs 
Government... | 77°9 127-4) 117-2) 112°3, 119-4 
Discounts, etc. 21-3 6:3 3-8} 3-3 3-0 
CED ccescccecs 21:4 25-4 24-8) 24-1) 24-5 
"BORED ctececcccce 120°6, 159-1 145-8) 139-7 146-9 
Banking dept. 
FESETVE weo.0.0.. | 55°2} 45-0 53°6) 58:2 53-3 
% | % 7 _| Yo o 
“ Proportion ” 35-0} 24-1! 29-5) 32-3) 29-2 





* Government 
£14,553,000. 


debt is £11,015,100; Capital 


| 
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February 3, 1940 
BANK CLEARINGS 


the weekly returns of Town Clearing, Metropolitan 
Pebtieation oy Gheqe > e Clearing is suspended, but particulars of 
1939 clearings appeare ‘on page 67 of The Economist, of January 13, 
940. 
' PROVINCIAL 
£ thousands) 


Week ended Aggregate from 


Four weeks ended 





Saturday January 1 to 
.31, Dec. 30 Jan. 28, Jan. 27, Jan. 28, | Jan. 27, 

Dea’ 1939 Change “1939 1940, 1939” 1940 

ao! 24 % 6 6 24 23 
8,816 8,112 — 7:9 2,146 1,943 10,845 10,681 
RD 2.973 6,427 +116°1 1,084 1,788 3,703 5,683 
BRISTOL. 4,463 5,179 + 16:1, 1,355 | 1,728 5,331 6,599 
ee 2963 2,941 — 0-7 956 895 | 3,422 3,970 
CESTI 2,622 | 2,559 |— 2:5 710 622 3,196 | 3,432 
LSE OL 19,733 | 22,359 |+ 13-3 4,846 | 6,589 20,871 | 23,691 
TER 33,043 38,733 |4- 17:2 8,657 10,417 39,144 46,616 
MANO ASTLE. 5450 | 5.210 |— 4:3 1,531 1,316' 6,271 6,289 
NOTTINGHAM 1,732 1,411 |— 18:6 459 390 2,210 ~—s«i1,946 
Total: 9 Towns | 81,795 91,827 |+ 12:3 21,744 25,688 94,993 | 108,907 
(ee 22,502 | 23,439 + 4:2 5,596 5,368 28,206 | 29,107 
De TIELDT... = 788 555 4,602 3,315 


¢ Clearing ” of ~ suburban — cheques through local clearing discontinued from 


September 7, 1939. 
MONEY RATES 
LONDON 





Jan.25, Jan.26, Jan.27, Jan. 29, Jan. 30, Jan. 31, Feb. 1, 
1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 


Bank rate (changed % % % 
from 3% Oct. 26, 
1939) covccccccccccccecee 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Market rates of discount ' 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts I'ge-l'j, 9 Li 1lig Llig 1lig lly Llig 
3 months’ do. ....... Llyg  Myg—1532 Ny g—1532 Lyg— 11g 116-1 1g Ny ¢g—1532 1116-1532 
4 months’ do. ....... llg llg llg llg 1lg llg llg 
6 months’ do. ....... Lig—11q Lg—11q g-—11q 11g-114 Dg—11q L1g—11q 11-114 
Discount Treasury Bills 
2 months’ ............ 1 1lig llig Ll llig lly 1lig 
3 months’ ............ lig llig 1136 1lig lly llig llig 
ie seae I-llg) M-21g)  L-21g) 1-11g) 3g—1lqg 3g-11g 0 34-114 
Ta cnethians 1-114) 1-114) 1-Llg) 1-11g 9 I-11g! 1-11 | L-Lly 
Deposit allwncs.: Bk. 1 lp 1 1, , 1 lo 
Discount houses at cali 1 1; lo 1 lg lo lo 
IIE neseesececsonee 34 34 34 34 34 34 34 
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Comparison with previous weeks 


- 

















Bank Bills Trade Bills 
Short ™ 
Loans | 
3 Months 4 Months 6 Months 3 Months 4 Months 6 Months 
idan = “a enitaiaianii diet atsisiain 
1940 % | % % % % % % 
a cae 3q—1lg 1516 1l4 133-119 210-3 234-3 3-31, 
“a Benes 34-1 | L1j9-1332 1316 lly 212-3 234-3 3-319 
i. eae 34-114 | 1332-11g | 1316 14 21o-3 | 234-3 | 3~3lo 
99, 25 cccece I-llg | lly llg 11g—114 | 219-3 234-3 3-3lo 
ae B  cssans 1-11, | 11,61 839 llg llg-114 219-3 234-3 3-312 
NEW YORK 


The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 
New York :— 








Feb. 1, jan. 3, Jan. 10, Jan. 17, Jan.24, Jan. 31, 
1939 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 
% % % % % % 
I in vaiisivcgniitadin 1 1 1 1 1 
Time money (90 days’ mixed 
NEE Uuiichetdsnscuansebsecies 11, 11g 11 lly lly ll, 
Bank acceptances :— Selling Rates—---————__--, 
Members—eligible, 90 dys. 15 lg lp lg Ig lg 
Non-mem.—eligible,90dys. 1g lp lg lp lp lp 
Commercial accept., 90 days 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Jan. 25, Jan. 26, Jan. 27, Jan. 29, Jan. 30, | Jan. 31, 
New York on 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 , 1940 
London :— Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
SE Sccskaciocscsececce 3983, 39815 39879 3997 39959 3995, 
RD saceccwsscannes 398 398 39815 3995¢ 39914 39914 
EI datnduristccssonvan 2°257, 2°26 2-26 2° 2654 2:265g 2:°2614 
Brussels, Bel. .....cccccee 16:92 16°92 16-94 16-97 16-97 16-97 
Switzerland, Fr, ......... 22-43 22°4219, 22:42l2| 22-4219 | 22-4219! 22-42! 
| Se 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 
Berlin, Mark _........cc0- 40-20 40-20 40-20 40-20 40-20 40-20 
re se Gldr. 53°14 53-09 53-10 53-09lo| 53-09 53°09 
Copenhagen, Kr eee | 19-3219, 19°32lo, 19-3210) 19-3210} 19-3210 19-3210 
ME I ‘ndatiowesetane eee | 22°7219| 22-7212| 22-7212; 22-7210} 22-7212 22-72le 
Stockholm, as: ecuiennee 23-8210 | 23-8210, 23-8212; 23-821l0| 23-8212) 23-821o 
FE BS ehavteinnencees 0-7334 | Unq’t’d | Ung’t’'d | Unaq’t’d | Unq’t’d | Unq’t’d 
Montreal, Can. $ ...... 88:250 88-000 88-125 87-750 | 87:680 87-625 
I EE iinteunteestcns 23°49 23°49 23°49 23°49 23°49 23-49 
IEE I dxavncccecacecs 7:87 7:87 7°95 7-90 7:90 7°85 
B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) 22-95 22°85 22:80 22:90 22-85 22:90 
Brazil, Milreis ............ 5-10 5-10 5-10 5-10 5-10 5-10 


Official Buying Rates for Bank Notes : 


The following rates were fixed on February 1, 1940 :— 


New York, $4-11; Montreal, $4-54; Paris, 178lof. ; Brussels, 24-10b. ; Amster- 
dam, 7-68fi. ; Switzerland, 18- i0f. ; Stockholm, 17- 40k. ; Oslo, 18- 25kr. ; ; Buenos 
Aires, 18-20 paper pesos ; Java, 7- 5c. 





XCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


THs BANK OF LONDON AND SOUTH AMERICA, LTD., issues the following details 
relative to quotations for certain of the South and Central American exchanges. 
All these exchanges, with the exception of Bolivia and Paraguay, are related to the 
United States dollar, and the approximate sterling rates may be obtained by applying 
the dollar-sterling exchange rate. 


Bolivia.* Sight selling rate on London was 
on December 30, 1939. 
Sight selling rate on New York was 174-70 pesos per 100 U.S. dollars 


on January 9, 1940. This rate applies to holders of permits 
buying in the “ open ”’ market. 


141-40 bolivianos per £ 


Colombia.* 


Ecuador. Sight selling rate on New York was 15:12 sucres per U.S. dollar 


on January 4, 1940. 


Sight selling rate on New York is maintained at one quetzal per 
U.S. dollar, but a commission of 1 per cent. is charged by the 
Central Bank for the sale of drafts. 


Guatemala. 


Nicaragua.* Sight selling rate on New York for payment of imports was fixed by 


the National Bank at 5-52!2 cordobas per U.S. dollar (including 
10 per cent. tax and 1p per cent. commission) on June 9, 1938. 


Exchange is quoted on Buenos Aires; the sight selling rate was 
73:20 Paraguayan pesos per Argentine “free”? paper peso on 
December 27, 1939. 


Sight selling rate on New York was 2:50!2 
on January 5, 1940, 


Sight selling rate on New York has been maintained at 3:19 bolivares 
per U.S. dollar since April 27, 1937. 


* Exchange controls are operative in these countries. 
OVERSEAS BANK RATES 


Changed From To 


Paraguay. 


El Salvador. colones per U.S. dollar 


Venezuela, 


Changed From To 
« o 


Amsterdam ... Aug. 28, °39 2 3 Madrid ...... July 15,35 5lp 5 
Athens teeeeeees Jen. 4°37 7 6 Montreal ...... Mar. 11, °35 ... 21> 
tavia Jan. 14,°37 4 3 cc cacex os Sept. 22, °39 312 412 
Igrade ....., Feb. 1,°35 612 5 Fe ccutecs Jan. 3, °39 2 ) 
lin ......... Sept. 22, °32 5 4 Pretoria ...... May 15, °33 31, 
prussels a Jan. 25, °40 2!0 2 Tallinn ...... Oct. 1, °35 4lo 
ucharest ... May 5, °38 41) 3lo a » 4loa 
Pudapest a Aug. 28,°35 41) 4 PE cadacsstenss Jan. 1, mh 5b 
€ sick Nov. 28, °35 3lo 3 Rio de Janeiro May 31, ’ 3lo 
He enhagen... Oct. 9,°39 412 5lp | Rome ......e May 18, 36 4lp 
K singfors ... Dec. 3,°34 41. 4 NY cvsactain Aug. 15, 35 6 
Listes Ristevees May 14, ’39 5 7 Stockholm ... Dec. 14, ’39 dle 3 
N Y, tseseee ee May 11, °36 5 419 pe ae Nov. 25, ’36 2 1lo 
€w York Fed Tokio ......... Mar. 11, °38 3-285 3°46 
serve ... Aug. 26, ’37 Ilo 1 Wellington ... Nov. 22, ’38 2 + 
— cites Sept. 28, ’39 2 2 4. 


Central 


for the Bank of Chile. —Discount rate for member banks, 412% 3; diuecunt rate 
pplied ei 6% (a) 412% applied to banks and credit institutions. (6) 5% 
to private persons and firms. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


London on Australia and 
New Zealand* 


Australia and New Zealand 
on London* 


Buying Selling Buying Selling 
New 
Aus- Aus- ,,; 
. -. | Zea- New - New 
Australia New tralia land Australia Zea- tralia Zea- 
Zealand (any (any land (any land 
mail) rail) mail) 
Fits enn _ 125 1243, 125 1245g 12512 125 
Dad) © Me@ 
Ord., Air Ord. Air Air Ord. 


Mail Mail Mail Mail Mail Mail 


Sight 1265g 1261g 12614 12573 1251jg6 124716 12413; 12411j¢ 12315j6125lq 1243 
30 days 1271g 1265g 12634 12653; ... w+ 12412 (1245g (1231116 125716 12468 
60 days 1275g 127lg 12714 1267g| ... «+» 124lq |1241g (123716 1255g 12437 
90 days 1281g 1275g 12734 1273g| ... coe ©=[124 1237 j1235)6 1255j¢ 124: 


* All rates (Australian and N. Zealand) now based on £100—London. 
t Intermediate rates will be calculated on the basis of 2s. 6d. for every seven days. 
t Plus postage. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
(Buytnc Rates PER £100 STERLING) 


+. : 30 days’ 60 days’ 90 days’ 
T.T. Sight sight sight sight 
London on: i a ¢. So *@ ca: & a a | Ze @ 
Rhodesia 100 5 O luv 13. 0 i a. luli 9 6 101 17 9 
S. Africa 101 O 0 101 8 0O 101 16 3 102 4 6 102 12 9 
(SELLING RATES PER £100 STERLING) 
Sight Telegraphic 
London on :— i —_s * . + & 
RRROGIIE seccccvccscsccccncsoccescosssecessceees 99 15 0 9915 0 
STEED Siudedeebencadieddanaceccsscosess 100 5 0O 100 5 0O 
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MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKs 






































(000’s omitted) 
l l aa “ne 
| National | a 
ath ats Barclays| Coutts | District | Gl¥™» | Lioyds | Martins | Midland National | Provin- | _West- | Williams) 
, | Bank |andCo.} Bank | .3'c,.| Bank | Bank | Bank | Bank | cial | ™unster |Deacon’s 
‘| Bank | Bank | Bank | sate 
— slate tetlt«l«elele«electla«ale tle oe 
Gm aa notes and balances with the Bank of | ; . £ i 
RENE, ccuneprisnensstipsinsipeinssbtinepsopeservontsonsccosese | 58,177 2,588 | 9,896 | 6,176 | 43,227 | 12,475 | 57,741 | 4,839 | 36,592 | 37,640 7 
Balances with and cheques in course of collection on | ; ; , , 4,891 | 274,40 
other banks in Great Britain and Ireland ............ 19,162 883 3,837 2.478 | 20,554 3,556 | 21,438 | 303 | 13,701 | 16,307 3,307 | 1 
IEE centetSscrousesectustecshsiesserepseninbvovence ah ee -- | so | 10,169] 3,059 eh are aa wi = 05,526 
Money at call and short notice ..........0s0000000e0e0 | 28,713 | 3,147 | 7,569 | 6,768 | 30,346 | 8,530 | 26,329 | 2,463 | 19,451 | 34,047| 7085 | 420% 
I a ata ibccscanhpescvecksPipace baniasshincteles | 67,585 | 1,572 | 10,802 | 1,039 | 70,185 | 7,164 | 65,948 | 1,717 | 60,038 | 45,161 | 2°649 ae 
sina alinth hin acdelasahashscennncensennsiie 98,841 | 6,970 | 29,441 | 11,579 | 108,149 | 34,003 |115,393 | 14,216 | 76,064 | 103,228 | 11°423 | gga’ 
Advances to customers and other accounts ............ \200,847 | 10,355 | 34,056 | 11,182 | 166,187 | 47,307 |220,689 | 16,508 | 139,122 | 141,451 | 14.268 1,00 am 
Liabilities of customers for acceptances, endorsements, , Msn 
— — en eeeeeeneseeseneessnceseseaescesessesesseeserenseess 15,594 | 730 | 5,212 4,706 | 29,536 7,725 17,447 302 11,432 | 20,912 2,316 | 115 
Bank premises DOOR sencvescocccsnccccccccssscncssoscess 7,640 | 412 | 1,593 | 740 | 7,462 | 2,747 | 9,632 | 573 7,331 | 5,346 | 1.020 re 
Investments in affiliated banks and subsidiary com- | , 1496 
SEE GL DEb uabibaphvathsnsbeesipaseniaskbnovndesbhescnesess 7,020 ae =e wee eer eh eee 8,101 |... 2,514 2,992 
eal i i Ae ee ee eee eee o 24,352 
503,579 | 26,657 | 102,406 | 44,668 | 489,540 | 126,566 [542,718 | 40,921 | 366,245 | 407,084 | 46,959 2,697,343 
Ratio of cash to current, deposit and other accounts ... 12-61 10-82 10°85 16:23 | 9:94 } 11-23 11-60 13°22 10°86 10:24 11°68 | 11-24 
; ; LIABILITIES 1 roe at Biw-s 
ee eas wennl 15,858 | 1,000] 2,976 | 1,060 | 15,810 | 4,160 | 15,159} 1,500] 9,479 | 9,320 | 1,875] 73197 
Si iiitieniinestiiahlehisidnnnstabntsontntaseneinacess 10,750 | 1,000] 2,976 530 | 9,500 | 3,600 | 12,411 | 1,160] 8,500] 9,320 "000 | 60647 
Current, deposit and other accounts ................s0+08 | 461,377 | 23,927 | 91,242 | 38,062 | 434,686 | 111,062 |497,701 | 36,609 | 336,834 | 367,518 | 41,868 2,440,886 
Acceptances, endorsements, €€C.  .......scsseeeseeeeeeees 15,594 | 730 5,212 | 4,706 | 29,536 | 7,725 | 17,447 | 302 | 11,432 | 20,912 2,316 | 115,912 
ED can Shnsseacstnebevsssbsvesscepessénneetess ye ee ee ewe 8 | 19 one 1,350 ee 14 et: 1:39] 
Reduction of bank premises account ..............ss00008 ites» cans 310 hos, aren on aa he wis whe "310 
| 503,579 | 26,657 | 102,406 44,668 | 489,540 126,566 | 542,718 40,921 | 366,245 | 407,084 | 46,959 2,697,343 














Investment 
TRANSPORT RECEIPTS SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 


a : (For heading, see Overseas Traffic in first column.) 
British Railways and London Transport Board 





1940 
oo ; Antofagasta ........... 4 Jan. 28 £18,590 4,200 73,920 + 24,770 
Publication of Weekly Traffic Returns is now Suspended. Argentine N.E. ...... 30 27, $131,700/+ 5.700 4,774,000 — 153,800 
a B.A. and Pacific...... 29 20, $1,495,000 — 223,000 36,208,000 — 721,000 
pibontenneibiiemceseees B.A. Gt. Southern... 29 20, $3,033,000,+ 27,000 62,215,000 547,000 
IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS —_ My on steseeees = 20 ME + 102,000 21,797,000 + 1,660,000 
entr: gentine.... 3 2 ’ ,000 767,150 54,250,100 — 286,250 
o d179,486'+ 8,871 4,856, 78 
Aggregate Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross Receipts, Central Uruguay ... 29 20 e£23,805 4 5 846 : 500555 z te 
jon ? 7000) Leopoldina ............ 3 20, £ M1823000 — 16,000 5,058,000 — 495,000 
o m "£23,167 + 1,022 64,414-— 2,673 
ompany Nitrate .............0008 2 15) at£9,925 + 6,106 9,925 + 6,106 
United of Havana... 29 20 £14,810 5,714 493,121 + 19,978 
Pass. Goods Total Pass. Goods Total 
a ¢ Receipts in Argentine pesos. + Fortnight. (a) Converted at official rate. 
Bitten @ Co. D (d) Receipts in Uruguayan currency. (e) Converted at “ controlled rate.” 
‘ 0. Down— 
i iidniitandiabbedinaicie I-7 0-4 2:1 6°5 1-4 7-9 
gi ebdanahedebessnion 2:2 0-4 2:6 8-1 2:0 10:1 CANADIAN 
sreat Northern— 
TN acini sbaes 7-2 9-6 16-8 | 31-9 35:0 66-9 ; 1940 $ s 5 $ 
es 80 11-2 0 «19:2 (36S 4477-9 Canadian National... 3 Jan. 21, 3,813,320 + 686,244 11,174,665 +2,125,329 
Great Southern— Canadian Pacific....... 3 21, 2,556,000 207,000 7,627,000 +1,026,000 
939 25-0 38-4 63-4 111:7 161-7 2734 
ices 26:1 39-3 = 65-4 | 1145 | 167-4 | 281-9 
OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS MONTHLY TRANSPORT RETURNS 
__ _ INDIAN Z Receipts for Month Aggregate Receipts 
‘ns - Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross Company s Ending 
* 3 § for Week Receipts = 1939 + or 1939 + or - 
ame ——————_—— a 
c — 
B + or-— + OF Brazilian Gross $3,014,3 253.233 37,199,350 — 879,584 
— —_—__—— — . R F Traction 12 Dec. 31 . Net | $1°523°426.— 1501391 197334,598— 918067 
Ss. s. | 2 ts. Canadian . pp es ae aa" ana ; 
Bengal & N. Western 13 Dec. 31 +11,34,007 — 83,442 86,46,137 — 7,27,231 Pacific 12 Dec. 31 4 Gt0ss $13,731,000 + 1,783,000 151,281,000 + 9,022,0% 
Bengal-Nagpur ...... 39 31 +33,58,000 | +3,34,488 7,77,40,289 + 87,59,739 Int. Rlys. \, Net $4,382,000 + 1,036,000 28,524,000 + Tite 
Bombay, Bar. & C.I. | 42 Jan. 20 +$35,84,000 + 13,000)9,54,19,000 + 16,26,000 Cent. Amer. 12 Dec. 31)4 GtOss)| $943,566 12,458 saemeat eye 
Madras & S.Mahratta 39 Dec. 31 £28,56,000 | + 1,62,608) 5,69,97,830 + 15,71,569 Mexican Lt. Gros! @riserol,. aeons o'70e2a01— 62713 
» ETRGIAM 2... ccccccccce ’ > T ’ > > »380 ,96,487 é -ower Nov. , . ’ = ° " 08 56) 
. Indian 39° 31| $17,62,756 + 66,385) 4,10,50,380 — 1,96,487 and Power 11 Nov. 304 Sitr® $106°233 4. 78°773.1°256,574 — 498561 
+ 10 days. t 11 days. 





DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 


*Int. *Int. *Int. _ ; 
Pay- Prev. Pay- | Prev. . Tree} | Faye | Pret: 

Company +Final Total ‘able Year Company +Final Total ‘able | Year Company +Final Total ‘able Year 

BANKS Cook, Son and Co. 2 Nil Wandsworth Gas . 134t 5 4 
Bank of N. S. Wales 1! oes Feb. 29 1 Darnell iD ‘edeun . 7t 10 10 Weyburn Engng. . 27 lot 35 . x ? 
Nat. of Egypt ......... 10¢ 14 ae 15 English China Clays l 1 UNIT TRUSTS Pence Pence 

TEA & RUBBER Gas Light and Coke 1" s0t 4 5*5 Commodity Share ... $1°459 _ ' 

Dhendai Tea ......... 2io* ... |\Feb. 1 212* Glasgow Stkhldrs. Tst. 56 210 |Feb. 26 2 A = 
Garing Rubber ...... coe 3 Feb. 21 2 Griffiths (Wm.) 21 6 
Glendon Rubber... os 5 Feb. 20 5 Holland Am. Line 8 5 +t Free of income tax. 

MINING Hughes Johnson . 10* “< 71o* ; ‘vidend 7 pet 
Broken Hill South ... 10* ... 'Mar. 15) 10* Larkins (S.C.) . $10F | $1334 $12 DARNELL, (J.).—Final ordinary dividen 

INDUSTRIALS Lennards (Def.) . 25 Nil cent., making 10 per cent. for 1939, as before. 

Artizans’ Dwellings... 3 6 sins 7 Lewis (John)....... 2* . 10* i es -- inary 
Atlas Stone ...... — = . 12! as a Linen Threed iveby at 6 6 ENGLISH CHINA CLAYS, LTO Ore fot 
Baird (Wm.) ......... 4*  ... |Feb. 22) 4* Newcastle Gas ........ 2i1t| 5 53, dividend, 1939, 112 per cent., against } P 
Bay Hall Trust ...... os 6le s 6 Pawsons and Leafs ... ; 5 2 1938. : 25 pet 
Byard Mfg. ............ 22t | 2 oe 1712 Sterling Trust.......... Blot; 5ix me 6p LENNARDS, LTD.—A first dividend of eres 
Clyde Crane, etc. ..... i tas 15 on 15 Steward and Patteson Tlot| 1210 \Feb. 16) 12l2 cent. is to be paid on the deferred ordinary § 
Commercial Gas... lt 3 al 4 U.S. and Gen. Tst.... 5t 7 Feb. 16 7 since the capital reconstruction scheme 0 


S 
= 


~~ 


& 





3001,972 


115,912 
44,496 


24,352 


ee 


697,343 


$ 
125,329 
,026,000 


eceipts 


arked 


Prev. 
Year 


x0 
Pence 


d 7 per 


rdinary 
ent, for 


25 per 
y shares 
36. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


yields of fixed interest stocks allowance is made for interest accrued, less income tax at the standard rate, with allowance for redemption. 


stocks are redee: 
te is above par. _we 
—— 

Prices, 1 to . 

Year 1939 re on 1, 1940 Name of Security 
= Lor High Low 
figs | Low || Sigh ' ™ - 

Le 
British Funds 
my | 61 7434 681g | Consols 219% ......... 
07g | 98 10853 1031g Do. 4% (aft. 1957) ... 
Wt | 901g | 1001g 9512 Conv. 212% 1944-49 
9g | 92% | 103 973, | Do. 3% 1948-53 ... | 
91g 87 10014 94 Do. 312% after 1961 
i |b ou | |) Bo a ae | 
112) | 10334 1 +716 0. o, j 
793) 911g 865g Fund. 212% 1956-61 
a | 87% | 97 92 || Fund. 285% 1952-57 
gy | 87lg | 9833 | 92% | Fund. 3% 1 sa 
| 1 111? 1065 Fund. 4% 1960-90 ... 
We | ease | 102.” | 98%15 | Nat. D. 212% 1944-48 
mi | Q1lz | 100%6| 951g | Do. 3% 1954-58 ... | 
10833 | 102 1107g | 10515;6|| Victory Bonds 4% ... || 
987 | 86 991g 931g — fe Sa 1952 || 

1% | 73 8612 8014 || Local Loans esoses |i 

| ol 9912 | 9712 | Austria 3% 1933-53... 
1 | TMM <asesiseeous 
MB | oie | eas || Doses co 
11514 | 1042 llllg 10514 _ 412% ao 
om ol. Govts. 
1064 | 95 10634 102 Austr. 5% 1945-75 ... 
03 | 98 | 10214 | 10114 | Canada 4% 1940-60 
112 | 103 11012 | 107 Nigeria 5% 1950-60 
3) | 92 | 10514 101 =| N. Zealand 5% 1946 
110 | 102 10814 10512 S. Africa 5% 1945-75 
Corporation Stocks | 
Illy 104 110 4 | ee 1946-56 || 

1% | 72 85 812 a eeienehinie 

= 86l2 94 8712 | Liverpool 3% 1954-64 || 
| 95 10314 98 Middx. 34% 1957-62 
102% 

Foreign Governments 
1g | 7354 8858 8434 Arg. 412% Stg. Bds. || 
651. | 34 5812 5112 | Austria 412% 1934-59 
5 50 64 5612 Belgian 4% (36) 1970 
31 8 18 1512 | Bulgaria 712% ......... 
Bly 612 2512 20 Brazil 5% Fd. 1914... 
19 9 2 195g | Chile6% °(1929) abeaek 
55lg 2312 4514 3419 | China 5% (1913) ...... 
72 30 63 4810 Czecho-Slovakia 8% 
100 65 65 65 DGRERRER SF cccccccee 
4 58 79 76 | Egypt Unified 4%...... 
121, 9 10 95g French 4% (British)... 
44 4 75g 512 Ger. Dawes Ln. 5%... 
lg 3 534 4 Do. Young Ln. 412% 
» 241 21 —_ 6% Stab. Ln. 
35lg 1 25 25 lungary 712% ......... 
lly | 33 65 57 | Japan 512% 1930 ...... 
55 2 50 50 — The PPB cvcceces 
65 20 20 i biananioneias 

Wy | 4% 834 6 Roum. 4% Con. 1922 

~~ Prices, Tos . 

fan. 1 t ast two 
i 31, 1940 Dividends Name of Security 

High | Low (a) (6) (c) 
: %, % Public Boards 
11012 1061, 212 2ip C. Elec. 5% 1950-70 

Lon. Pass. Transport 
113 104 214 214 410%, “A” 1985-2023 
6514 65 llga Nil 6 “C”’’1956orafter ... 
% 81 11g llo | Met. V. B. “B” 3% 
10954 = 10714 212 212 P. of Lon. 5% 50-70 

: : British Railways 
ly | 3519 4 ¢ Se) Gr, Ciissrassasececcse 
651, 53 5 ¢ Nil ¢ LNER 5% Pref. 1955 
ly | 3714 4 ¢ Nil c) Do. 4% Ist Pf. ...... 
155g 127g Aig ¢] Nil cl) L.M.S. Ord. ...cccccoces 
a = 4 ‘ Nil cl) 4% PE 1928 ncccccese 

. 54 2 Ge SL naiasiaresnveseiee 
I5lg 1178 llg¢ Nil ¢ Southern Def. ......... 
2 | 64 4 6 1 @ Do.5% Pf. Ord....... 
102 | 8912 2l2a@ 602126 Do. 5% Pt. ry 

; ; Dom ‘oreign = 

; ie Nil Nil B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. 

: 8 vi ti B.A. West. Ord. ...... 
MT 65g = Nil Nil | C. Arg. Ord. ......00 
% 6g Nil Nil | Can. Pac. Com. $25 ... 
6) Banks and Discount 

6 | 60/- 7l2a, 10 b Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 
wet | 4,08 4231. @ Bk. of Aust. £5......... 

(46t, io . a é 6 Bk. of England ......... 
2 c ¢ Bk. of Mont. $100 . 
* =e 5b 5 @ Bk. of N. Zealand fi 

) . a Barclay LD cccccece 
* 35/- 3 a 3196) Barcl.(p.c.0.)A £1 ... 
113 ot 5, 6 5 a Chtd. of India £5 ...... 
16 | 45) 3546, 313 a Com. Bk. of Aus. 10/- 

(89 {8llp on ‘ on : District fie pd. 
212 ,212 ong. an 

me 89 6 a 6b Lloyds £5, £1 pd. :. 

S| me | ots] 375 Mestine £20, £22 pa. 

s idlan 
a on 5 a 5 Bb Nat. Dis. (2lp- iy. ape. 
ai 5 4 a 10 5b) Nat. of Egypt £ 
@s| 3 8 6 8 a N.of Ind. £25, 12tapd 
@ aie? Zea 726 N. Prov. £5, 

12 | “1 8125 8l2a Roy. Bk. of Scotland 
Mle | 4 4 9 6b 5 a St. of S.A. £20, £5 pd. 
Bi, 941g 3884 614 Union Dis. £1 ......... 

i4 9 a 9 b West. £4, LF OM: scsese 

' nsurance 
a, 3! © 506 40 @ Alliance £1, fully pd. 
B- 75) t4/6b 4/6a Atlas £5,£ligpd. ... 
253; 231, at Pe pute Se were 
105. : 5 a Lon anc. £5 
5 ee 3/2a 3/16 N. Brit & Mer. 2 Ke Ps 
5 Ble Vie b rs ¢ Pearl (eb, fy. oe. ete 
i a. 6/- Pheenix £1, fy. pd. 
bie a2le T9819 c\ +25 a Prudential £1A ...... 
Bly 1 150 ¢ 50 ¢| Do. £1, with 4s. pd. 
Bis a 19 b 11 a) Royal Exchange {1 ... 
746 69/6 ee 3/3.a| Royal £1, 12/6 pd. ... 
655 61 1/66 1/3. a Sun In. £1 with 5/- pd. 
Py t10 a t10 6 SunLf. Ass. £1 fy. pd. 
@) 

(h) tsrim dividend. (6) Final dividend. 
(m) B re 412% basis. (i) Yield worked on 12% basis. 


(x) Yield 





On payment of 212%, 
worked on a 15% basis. 





Price, 


Jan. 
31, 
1940 


21 
4010 
4812 
65 
7710 
1012 
610 
5lo 
23 
25 
58 
50 
20 
Blo 
Price, 
Jan. 
She 
1940 


109 


1121 
65§ 
89 

108 


39 
6310 
45 
14lo 
49 
65 
13lo 
71 
1001. 


65/- 
7 
339 
£45xd 
27/6 
72/- 
39/- 
83,4 
11/3 
47/6 
£87 
52, 6 


435 
12l> 
45/- 


82/6 | + 


72/6 
__ 63g 


(c) Less two yearly dividends. 


mable at or before a certain date the final date of repayment is taken when the stock stands at a discount and the earliest date when the 
The yield on ordinary stocks and shares is calculated on the latest dividends account being taken of any increase or reduction of interim dividends. 


























Ch’ge| y; Prices, Lest tw Price, | Ch’ge|  y; 
: | ield Jan. 1 to I — ‘° 3 an. : | Yield 
Jen. | Jan. 31, | Jan. 31, 1940 | _ Dividends || Name of Security oR he | Sam Me 
24° | “High | Low | @) ©) © s 1940 | “24 
£s. d.|| % % || Investment Trusts Ifa & 
3 7 7 || 483 | 47612 14 b 11 a} Alli eee 80 | 15 46 
lo| 3 6 8n| 185 185 8 b| 312 a) jo-Amer. Deb. . 185 | 16 4 0 
14; 211 5 || 165 155 4 a| 6 5|| Debenture Corp. Stk. | 16212 5 16 3 0 
bisa 2 88 | 87), 212a| 4126) Guardian Investment... | 8712 18 8 6 
lIf/3 10 O 182 | 177 " b| 4 a) Ind. and Gen. Ord. ... || 177 | | 615 7: 
ad ? 170 | 168 b 5 a\| Invest. Trust Def. .... || 175 | +5 |7 8 7 
— 33/2 6 1 || 180 | 17612 Si, 6} 312a)| Mercantile Inv. ........ | 17612 | —3l2| 6 15 11 
a 3 2 ii 82 | 8012 41 | 3 aj) Merchants Trust Ord. | 80!2 | ... |9 6 3 
—~1|3 0 7/175 | 170 5 a} 7 6) Metropolitan Trust.... | 170 ; ete ee 
. |3 2 9 |] 157lg | 139 7 6 3 a) Trustees Corp. Ord.... || 14012 a: a 
| + 14/3 4 8 || 15612 | 140l2 6 6| 4 a|| United States Deb..... | 15612 | +4 |6 710 
| —12| 2 7 10k|| || Financial Te &c. | 
|+144/3 0 2] 22/3 | 19/6 1313 c| 813 c)) Brit. S.Afr. a | 16 5 0 
ww, | 3 5 5] 106/3 | 90/- 2a 3 3B Dalgety 20, £5 9 |= | 415 3 
| + 1g | 3 10 8f\| 23/3 22/6 4 bi 3 a\| Forestal ‘en 63 946 
—14/3 9 9]| 25/9 | 24/3 c4 (z)| ¢3lo(z)} oie : £1. || 24/9 | —3d/3 11 0 
. 13 1 34 35/6] 30/9 | 10 cl 8 ¢) Sudan Plant. £1 ....... 32/- | ... |5 0 0 
+ 19/315 2] | | | 
lo | 3 16 11 | | Breweries, &c. 
1 |}31310]) 17/6 | 16/112 4 6b 11a) Barclay Perkins £1 . 16/6 | ... | 613 3 
| || 115/— | 112/- || t20 6| +5 a)| Bass Ratcliff Ord. Li.. 1} 113/9 | +1/3| 4 7 9F 
+1 312 21) 55/- 52/9 6 a 12 5) Courage Ord. £1....... 54/- | +6d |} 612 O 
we | 3 18 10f|| 69/- 65/9 15 5 614 a Distillers Ord. £1 ... 68/- | +1/-| 4 8 3x 
a 314 5|| 83/- 74/6 12 a 14 6) Guinness Ord. £1. 76/- | —1/6|616 3 
1] 4 311 || 76/6 70/6 712 a| 16 b) Ind. Coope & All. i. M3! «. 161386 
en 3 79) Ti/- 65/6 8 a 13 4b) Mitchell & Butlers | 66/6 | +1/-|6 4 0 
1 52/9 51/- 6 a) 12 6) Watney Combe Def. i | 51/6 ~ it ees 
+ 12/310 6 | | || tron, Coal and Steel | 
von tae. @ 6/6 | 5/6 10 ¢| 10 ¢| | Baldwins 4/-.. sar 6 8 0 
+1 1/3 9 4]| 45/9 43/3 9 6 3124) Bolsover Col. Ord. ft | 45/7le +7igd| 5 9 6 
+2 38 0 30/6 28/6 || ¢1212b| +5 a|| Brown (J.) Ord. 10 } 30/— | 1/516 8t 
| 8/6 | 7/llo} 6 6| 4 a|| Cammell Laird 5/-... || 8/- | -64/6 5 0 
+ 19/5 2 3/|| 22/6 21/9 5 a} 3 4j| Colvilles Ord. £1...... || 22/3 | —3d|7 4 0 
3 8 8 2/]|| 27 10%21 24/6 10 c| 10. c¢|| Dorman Long Ord. £i ae pws ES 
13 1710 0]|| 65/- 60/- 6 a $1112 5!) Firth Brown £1 ....... | 62/6 ao (Si 
... (14 5 8nj| 25/112} 20/9 3126) +212a|) Guest Keen &c.Ord.£1 | 24/6 | —6d | 419 OF 
+1 | Nil | 26/3 | 23/6 15 6) 7ilga\ Hadfields 10/- ......... | 25/9 | +9d 1/815 0 
ane 7 3 Ov 26/9 | 26/- 2l9a@\ +712 b|| Horden Collieries _ | 26/3 win, oe ee 
am ae | 21/= 17/9 4 6b 2 a) Powell Duffryn £1. | 20/9 +3d}'515 O 
—61216 10 0 47/6 | 44/6 +712b| +4 a) Sheepbridge C. &I. £1 47/6 | +1/3| 410 9f 
we (4 4 32/6 30/- 10 c¢| 12 ¢| S. Durham Ord. £1. Sai « ita § 
11/5 3 3} 48/9 47/- t2lea| +7125) Staveley Coal, etc. £i 48/9 |+7lod| 4 2 It 
= 518 O2| 44 41o| 41/9 12lg c| 12lo c|| Stewarts & Lloyds £1.. 43/9 | 514 0 
Ale > 35/6 | 33/10) 8 6b 4lo a|| Swan, Hunter £1...... 35/- 17 29 
oa ? 4/1! 3/654 5 c¢ Nil c)| Thomas (Rich.) 6/8... | 3/9 | Nil 
+1 |11 4 4w|| 34/4 32/6 8 c¢ 10 ¢|| Thornycroft, John £1 32/6 win 63 3 
.. 18 O OA! $8655 $73 1 c¢ Nil c| U. States Steel $100.. $73 — $4 Nil 
—2 9 9 8f| 22/6 21/412 2loa 5lo b|) Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 22/3 | +3d|7 3 9 
- |8 O Ogi 19/6 16/9 6 b| 4 a Vickers 10/-............ 18/6 5 8 0 
ai Textiles 
-. '22 1 10y 7/7 6/- Nil Nil Brit. Cel. Ord. — 6/9 sae Nil 
Ch’ 37/6 33/- 10 ¢ 10 c¢| Coats,J.& P. £1.. 33/6 | -1/3|6 0 O 
NBC! Vield 38/1012, 34/6 2126} 2 a) Courtaulds £1 ..... 35/- | -1/-|211 6 
"| Yon, 91, 33/- 31/- 5 6b 2124) English Swg. Ctn. £i. 31/6 | +3d| 415 9 
Jan. | “1940 27/6 | 26/10 3 a 3 6j|| Linen Thread Stk. £1 | 26/3 | —1/3|/411 5 
24 ; 58/9 | 55/9 , t10 c¢ +10 c|| Patons & Baldwins £1. || 57/6 fe. 8 
£ s. d. 15/6 14/3 Nil ¢ = lg ¢c!) Whitworth & Mit. £1. 14/41 12 20 
Se & 2 Electrical Manufactg. 
39/1l2| 37/9 10 ¢ 10 c¢| Associated Elec. £1 .. 38.9 Tlod) 5 3 3 
2 318 7 | 82/3 78/9 15 6b 5 a British Insulated £1.. 81/3 | +1/3| 418 6 
. 260 63/- | 59/6 10 6b 5 a Callenders £1 ......... 61/3 | +1/3} 418 0O 
3 7 5 || 18/ll2! 16/9 7l2a@ 12126, Crompton Park. A5/-. 17/6 « 194 
4 011 31/3 | 30/- 10 c¢ 10 c| English Electric £1 ... 30/- a i ee s 
7/9 | 74/3 20 c¢ 20 c| General Electric £1 ... 77/6 |+1/10l2} 5 3 3 
1 5 7 || 44/6 | 42/6 7l2b lg a) Johnson & Phillips £1. 42/6 ws ess 
3 Nil | Electric Light, &c. | 
2 Nil 27/6 | 24/6 5 }b 2 a) British Pow. & Lt. £1. 27/- +6d/5 3 9 
1 Nil 35 934 33/11, 5 b 3 a) Clyde Valley Elec. £1. 35/— |+7led| 411 5 
2 Nil 38/3 34/41 7lob 3 a) County of London £1 37/6 |+1/10lo|} 5 12 O 
1 16 3 0|| 25/9 | 22/- 3196) 219 a\| Edmundsons {1 ....... 25/6 | +2/-|414 0 
l Nil 31/6 | 28/6 § 6 212 a} Lancashire Elec. £1 . 31/3 | 4+7lod| 416 0 
7 «© 20/9 | 19/41 4 b 3 a London. Ass. Elec. Li 20/- - |7 @ 0 
2 419 6 36/3 | 32/9 5126 212a,) Midland Counties £1 35/7le +1 1015 4 910 
29/3 | 26/9 4126 212 a|| North-East Elec. a 29/- | +1/-| 416 0O 
Nil 38 6 36/- 6 b 4 a|| Northmet Power £1... || 36/1010, +7lod/ 5 8 6 
Nil 34/- | 31/9 5lob 212 a|| Scottish Power £1 . 33/119} +7lod| 4 16 9 
Le 36/3 33/112 5 b 3 al Teneo —~ war oy 35/— | +1/3} 411 5 
1 | | 
bd 18/- 15/6 2‘5 a 1710) Gas L. KC = fl eevee 17/-xd' +4d | 5 6 @ 
eee > ¢ 2 81lo 70 6 6b a} Imp. Cont. Stk. aencene 801. +1 |91810 
ote 5 14 0 |) 19/6 18/- 2124) 247g9b|) Newc.-on-Tyne £1 ... 18/- wo TS 3 
ves 510 0 66 62 3 6b 2l2a) S.Metropolitan Stk.... 6410 +1 |}810 6 
- | 4 0 Oe Motors and Cycle 
ves 5 16 3e)) 17/6 | 15/7! SO 6 13S Sl] ARBRE Fl cceccccccccccee 16/3 oe 1412 3 
Hei 317 9 22/- | 21/3 10 ¢ 6 c| Birm. Sml. Arms £1... 21/6 | —6d 512 0 
+2/-|3 6 8 || 16/3 | 12/412 5 c¢| 5 c| Ford Motors £1....... 16/3 | +1/3}6 3 1 
+ 14/514 0 || 56/6 | 53/9 2124) 1212 || Lucas, J. (£1) «.......+ 53/99 | ... | 511 6 
eee 416 Oe} 88/3 | 71/1012; 25 ¢, 20 ¢/|| Leyland Motors £1... 75/- | +1/3|5 6 8 
eee 4 4 3} 24/6 | 23/6 45 c 45. c|) MorrisMotors 5/-Ord. 23/9 we ore @ 
a |S ee 45g | 453 7l2a| 17126) Rolls-Royce £1......... 4316| — 56/6 0 O 
+1/6; 411 6 12/3 11/- 2212 ¢| 25 || Standard Motor 5/-... 11/6 | 110 16 O 
+14;4 7 0 Aircraft 
—~l/-| 317 6 16/- | 13/3 Tle b 4 a) Bristol Aero. 10/-...... 14/6 —6d/718 0O 
+ 1g/ 413 0 32/6 | 30/- 12lg¢ 1219 ¢!) De Havilland ee 32/6 | +1/3|8 6 9 
2 > @ 9 16/9 15/3 15 ¢| ¢12lo cc) Fairey Aviation 10/-.. 15/9 | ~6d | 719 OF 
+ Sis 32 15/712! 13/412 15 a| 171.6) Hawker Siddeley(5/-). 14/- | —6d |11 12 O 
1/6|;4 8 3 Shipping | | 
318 2 | 19/712) 17/3 5 c 4 c) Furness, Withy £1 .. 19/- |} +1/-|4 5 0 
: saa © 21/- 18/6 2a 4lo b|| P. & O. Def. £1....... 20/- | +6d|610 O 
1/3|4 9 0} 19/- 16/9 5 ¢| 5 ¢| Royal Mail Lines £1. || 17/6 «te 3 
36,4 7 4 8/- 7/3 Nil ¢ Nil c}) Union Castle Ord. £1 8/- | +3d| Nil 
Tea and Rubber | 
41/315 9 16/412 | 14/101 6 ¢ 4 | Allied Sumatra £1 ... 15/- ji S$ 6s 
. 415 0 27/3 | 24/- 3 b 2 a\| Anglo-Dutch £1 ...... 24/3 ° 409 
. | 410 4/]] 32/- 30/6 712 | 212 a\| Jokai (Assam) £1...... || 31/3 | ... |6 8 O 
4,40 0 3/11 | 3/6 6 b 4 a) London Asiatic 2/-... 3/710} ~1llod| 5 10 O 
a 3 2 0|| 34/9 32/9 6 b 4 a) Rubber Trust £1 ...... 33/3 | +3d|517 O 
lo 313 4t 3/112 | 2/934 9 ¢| 5. ¢|| United Serdang 2/-... 2 1014 a TS ee 
l4|4 1 4 Oil 
14| 3.18 Of) 60/334) 54/419| 15 6) 5 a) Anglo-Iranian £1...... 57/6 | —1/3|}619 1 
2/6, 212 OF) 27/3 | 25/1l2|| 12lg@\ 17195|| Apex (Trinidad) 5/-... || 25/6 | —1/-|517 3 
312 6 67/- 60/1114) 16 6 5 a) Burmah Oil £1 ........ 66/3 | +1/3 | 6 6 9 
42 6] 7/3 5/9 |10d fe ge s c|| Mexican Eagle M.$4. || 5/1012) —6d ai 
3 15 9 || 81/1019} 75/- $1212 6) || | Shell Transport £1 . 78/9 | 4 8 Of 
+1! 3 2 Ot! 74/814! 70/- 712 al Tip | Tunidad d Leasehids £i | 71/3 |-2/6|4 4 3 





(n) To redemption at par, in year shown. 


(y) Yield based on 47% of coupon, 





(e) Allowing for exchange. 
(j). Yield worked to average redemption—end 1960. 
(v) Yield on 1-523% basis. 
(z) 1% paid free of Income Tax. 


(f) Fiat yield. 
(k) 








(g) Yield worked on 4% basis. 
Based on redemption at par in 1946. 
(w) Yield based 7 43% of coupon. 
t Free of Income Tax. Minim 


um price. 
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—_. Sie | Sit 
_Jan. 31, 1940_ oe | 
' 
| 
13/1lp} 11/3 
8/9 8/3 | 
62/6 | 48/119) 
8/11, 7/719, 
40/6 39/— | 
52/3 48/6 
102/6 | 94/41 
72/6 70/- 
47/6 45/- 
62 | 56 
6 | 5%¢ || 
30/6 27/6 | 
10/112 7/9 
27/119 | 25/1019) 
53132) 525z0 
2/Tile 2/3 
26/3 25/- 
91/3 | 88/- 
40/6 38/- 
34/- | 32/1012 
31/- 29/6 
13/112} 12/3 || 
6lg | 55g | 
$49%5 | $46 
12/112! 10/6 
31/419| 28/334 
30/9 | 29/6 || 
83/9 | 74/41» || 
52/9 | 51/9 || 
82/6 | 77/6 || 
19/3 | 16/3 | 
17/3 | 16/3 | 
57/9 | 54/- || 
57/9 | 53/9 | 
40/- | 36/9 | 
20/3 18/6 || 
92/3 87/9 || 
66/3 | 62/3 
47/3 | 43/9 | 
25/1012) 25/- 
63/6 60/- 





(a) Interim dividend. 


” 
vadaBaurtuucenBa 


Roarternon ho 


Ro 


mn ~ 
VUyoRUUwNuNas 
oe wo to wr 


Tle a 
15 a 





AARARHSTA SRSA SEH STFS AHH TS 


(6) Final dividend. 
(m) Including bonus of 5% 


Name of Security | 
— c 
% 
Miscellaneous 
6 c) Allied News. {1 ...... 


Nil a) Assoc. Brit. Pic. 5/-... 
7iga\| Assoc. P. Cement {1 
13 a Beechams Pills Df. 2/6 


| m29 c| Beots Pure Drug 5/- 


4 a Brit. Aluminium {1 ... 
$191, c|| Brit.-Amer. Tob. f! 
7 a British Cora 


wat 4 Gallaher Ltd. Ord. fi 
¢, Gaumont-Brit. 7 
6) Gestetner (D 2 ee 


$2-00c | Inter. Nickel n.p. 
a | International Tea 7 aa 


LA SAS 





| Tilling, os. £1 

¢| Triplex Safety G. 10/- 

1334 6 | Tube Investments £1 

1114 6 Turner & Newall £1.. 
7lo b United Dairies £1 

15 6) United Molasses 6/8... 

50 6, Woolworth Ord. 5/-... 
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|| Price, | Ch’ge Yi Prices, Last two | Price | Ch’ge| 
an. since ield Jan. 1 to ss | Pa ge| 
vn | Jan. Jen. 31, Jan. 31, 1940 | Dividends Name of Security = a Ps 
1940 | 24 i High | Tow” Low | (a) @) © a 1940 | 24° | 19! 
I Pe Mines 
£8. di!) 65/334) 61/ 1012 ¢ 95 ¢| Ashanti Goldfields 4/- | 61/101. —7igg § f & 
| 11/9 | 9/6 p4 a@ pS 6 BurmaCorp.Rs.9 ... | 9/7!) ~10isd § 4! 
12/6 .|912 0] 51/3 46/- 64a 10 | Cons. Gids. of S.Af.£1) 476° 1h 60" 
8/9 = +3d,)514 2) 15 14 95 6 95 a) Crown Mines 10/- ... 14 ~ 1/616 5 
50/- -2/6 8 0 0 614 51 | 30 @ Nil 6) De Beers (Def.) £210... 55g 43 ¢ 
Bi- | ... 6 5 Od) 36/1012 34/412, 15 ¢ 15 c| Jo’burgCons. £1 ...... 6/3. Mae 
40/— +7lod| 319 2 || 38/- | 34/- 111g@) 1114 | Randfontein £1......... 35/— 2/6 11 17 9 
51/10l2 +1/3,/ 416 6) 1156) 93, | 25 @ b Rhokana Corp. £1...... 101, lol aig | 
1026 +26/314 6t 16/- | 13/934, 10 @ 5 6) RoanAntelopeCpr.5/-  14/- cas 
71/3 sie 415 0 101g 91950 75 a 75 6) Sub Nigel 10/-......... 10 ue 1710 v 
476 | ... |8 8 6] 7p | 7 5/66 _2/6a| Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. 7ig 5 1 
6le | +1, 610 1 _ 87/6 | 58/9 | Nil Nil || W. Witwatersrand 10/-_70/-_ ~7/6 Ni 
8 + 4 nada 
ne UNIT TRUST PRICES 
as/¢ - 1513 3 as a plied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
a lie | 4 2 0 ‘able excludes certain open and closed trusts) 
25/710 . ear S Jan. 31 Week's =e 
89/- . | 512 © | Name and Group | pone Name and Group Jan. 31, Week 
38/9 |-1/3|8 5 2 le ea on ae ia ~ Change 
33/9 3d' 4 3 O | Municipal & Gen Keystone —_——— 
30 9 +3d 5 4 O | For. Govt. Bond 10/3-12/3 —3d Gold 3rd Ser. ... 11/10! 0-13 /4loxd +3 
BSalei 0 Nil Limited Invest. 16/--16/9 os Keystone 2nd ... 10/- bid +1 oq 
6xd  4+-3/14) 3 16 8t | New British...... 9/410-9/71 Keystone Flex... 11/9-13/3 ; 
$46 ~$1\4 7 O || Bank-Insurance Keystone Cons... 11/--12/6 
10/9 9d | 413 O | Investment Tr. 10/3-11/3* , KeystoneGld.Cts | 10/9-12/=xd 
29/410 —7lod 7 6 6 || Bank & Insur.... 16/--17/3* 3d Allied 
30/- os 8 6 8h) Insurance ...... 15/9-17/-xd* ; Brit. Ind. 2nd... 11/9-13/3 
82/6 | +2/6| 412 9 || Bank ............. 16/—-17/3* . Do. 3rd... 12/6-14/- sy 
52/- see 318 6 | Scot. B.1.1.T. . 11/9-12/9xd* 3d Do. 4th ... 13/6-15/—xd 44 
78/9 as 5 1 6 | Cornhill deb. 20/--21/-* : Elec. Inds. ...... 13/9-15/3 . 
16/3 -2.6 510 9 || Cornhill def. 7/6-8/9* 3d Metals & Mins. 12/--13/6 
17/- +6d 5 6 Oj National Other Groups 
57/6 +1/3 5 4 4 | National D....... 12/9-13/9 .. Rubber & Tin... 11d.-1/2 
54/410| ... 5 0 O | Nat. Gold ...... 14/71o-16/lloxd 3d_—s«s Br. Emp. Ist Unit 16/6 bid 
37/6 5 6 8 | Century ......... 13/6-15/- + lied | Producers ...... 6/1!9-6/10ly 
18/9 10 13 4 || Scottish ......... 11/9-13/3 ... | Domes. 2nd Ser. 5/6-6/3 — 
91/1012,+1 101, 5; 40 Universal 2nd.. 14,/9-16/3 Ist Prov. “A” .. 16/9 bid +6d 
65/— 412 41 “15 Moorgate” ihe 10/1010 bid = +4) 
45/712 | +71 od 5 8 : | Inv. Flexible ... 10/--11/3 Bank, Ins. & Fin. 10/7!0-11/7loxd 
25/71o om 5 17 || Inv. General . 14/3-15/3 } lod British BankShrs. 18/—-19/- 
61/3 5 6 0 Inv. Gold ...... 15/9-16/9 tl d Lombard Indust. 7 . »-8/10! 
| || Security First... | 9/1012-10/10!oxd_ + 119d" Orthodox ...... 3-7/9 


. Last two yearly dividends. 
free of tax. 


(d) Yield on 18-95% 


om 


(p) Annas per share. 


(e) Allowing for rate of exchange. 


(s) 813% paid free of Income Tax. 


(A) aaa on 12 % basis, 














* Bid and offered prices are free of Commission and Stamp Duty. t Free of Income Tax. + Nominal. 
e ‘ x 
THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
| Appropriation Preceding Year 
r -. | Available 
C Year Total Deprecia- aoe Dee | for Difference 
aw Ending Profit | tion, etc. | “Toterest. | Distribu- Pref. Ord. Rate 10Free in Carry = Total Net | Ord 
| tion Div. Div. Reserves Forward Profit Profit Div. 
(+ or —) { 
Sat = et eto ecw CUE y ae oe Pao |? 
couse &@ § £ {| £ | £ | cig: og f £ 
Breweries | | | | ae 
Leney (Fredk.) and Sons... |Sept. 30| 118,868 | 36,503 31,914 | 80,469 3,938 | 25,000 | 3315 | 2,976 | 108,675 31,810 335 
| | } | 
Financial, Land, etc. | 
C. of Aberdeen Prop., &c. | Dec. 31 | 21,301 | 8,839 9,740 1,575 | 5,512 | 16 1,291 : 461 21,194 9,668 | 15 
Greyhound Racing Trust.. | Dec. 31, 204,430 151,368 192,516 78,000 | 40,000 10 25,000 | + 8, or 316,307 278,295 | 40. 
London Property Invst.... | Dec. 31 | 32,099 16,272 18,053 ; } 14,111 6&5 2,153 ' 32,171 17,667 | 6&5 
Wemyss Collieries Trust | Nov. 11 | 38,371 36,870 63,997 19,310 7,605 | 9 3,575 | + 6, 380 49,715 48,215 9 
| 
iron, Coal and Steel | | 2 
dh UE Ee eae Dec. 31 | 71,481 | 6,000 41,441 58,766 12,068 12,500 25 15,000 1,873 38,122 26,122 15 
Tweefontein Colliery ...... Dec. 31 34,478 27,259 52,063 7,500 | 21,000 35 1,241 34,528 29,667 2 
| j 
Shops and pneses | P F 
Randall (H. E.).. Dec. 31 25,960 6,186 17,908 47,646 5,100 | 12,375 | To | | 433 || 24,154) 16,544) 7% 
j i | | | | j i| 
Rubber | | G | 5 
Ampat (Sumatra)............ Sept. 30 25,558 | 1,300 4,786 7,196 3,875 2 911 | 27,374 | 8,054) 4 
Majedie (Johore) ............ Sept. 30 | 3,750 ae 2,492 | 5,824 1,645 3 1,000 153 || 5,728 | 2,634} 3 
Sendayan (F.M.S.)__...... Sept. 30 | 47,070 : | 6,096 | 18,990 7,006 2 910 62,946 14,735 | 6 
Sungei Buaya (Sumatra) ... | Sept. 30 | 24,375 | 5,000 4,717 14,034 1,719 2 2 | 75,848 16,033 | 6 
Textiles | | _ .* 
Amal. Cotton Trust | Aug. 26 | 99,658 si 63,610 | 81,199 40,842 16,73 8ist 6,036 |} 120,977 | 77,027 ‘aT 
Bennett (James)......-...-.-- | Dec. 19] 47,291 | 2,007 | 13,387 | 13,778 . | 9,140 8! 4,000 247 || «37.288 | 8,376 S 
English-Velvet, etc. ........ | Dec. 31 | 40,014 | 17,683 | 13,952 | 15,906 10,594 aes ; 3,358 | 13,886 |Dr. 12,828 | 
Hall (Ben) and Son ........ | Nov. 30 | 34,141 17,408 | 24,679 ; | 13,650 15 3,000 758 | 23,383 | 15,383 | . 
Huddersfield Worsteds ... | Dec. 31 11,030 | 8,022 | 21,390 : 7,312 5 710 || 9,033 | 6,030 ° 
Wilkinson and Riddell..... | Dec. 31| 59,397 | 51,716 | 78,734 6,175 | 36,787 12 8,000 754 || 46,352 42,289 | 
Tramways. etc. { = | oo | 7 2657| 53 
Singapore Traction ...... Sept. 30 82,719 | 20,000 | 25,337 | 28,534 | 10,827 | 8,399 | 7h; 6,111 69,876 | 17,65 
| | | | | 
Trusts | | | i| } _ 4 3 4) 
English and New York ... | Dec. 31 68,750 25,880 60,242 || 15,133 9,417| 4! ee, 1,330 71,634 | 28,173 31, 
Equatorial Trust............. Dec. 31 34,082 16,306 43,338 | sas | 11,375 | 31, 4,393 538 42,194 | 22,6 3 
Lancashire and London ... | Dec. 31} 1,756 819 2,006 || ... | 641 3 178 1,795 oe) 
Scottish United Investors | Dec. 31 133,912 48,768 71,913 I 23,850 | 16,580 | 5 5,000 3,338 136,260 51,29 12h 
Traction and Gen. Invest. | Dec. 31 89,213 54,278 88,133 || 21,315 | 30,501 | 11 . 2,462 100,862 om Nil 
Venture Trust...............+ Dec. 31 | 12,453 8,008 7123 (ww! r Bos 12,262 4,254 | 8,652 | 3,814) * 
| | 1| | | 
Waterworks | | | “ ws s x55 2,633 | 10&7 
Whitby Waterworks..... y Dec. 31 10,387 | 2,652 | 3,970 943 | 1,650 | 10 & 7 59 10,255 | 97317 | 7 
York Waterworks........ | Dec. 31 | 68,607 7,168 | 8,236 | 24,520 3,995 | 10,788 | 7 6,547 | 65,864 9,317 | 
I 
Other Companies | i} . . ‘il 
Bignells, I td. wen Sakaneke’ | Nov. 25 23,490 5,408 11,284 | 9,125 2.925 | a 8,359 || 5,969 | 220 " 
Blundell, Spence and Co.... | Oct. 31| 43,744 6,142 | 20,763 | 28,040 6,704 | 10,581 4 3,478 || 23,696 | 12 = 
Craigton Cemetery ....... Dec. 31 | 7,095 066 2,414 | 3,162 son | 2,500 5 r 87 i (a) 4 939 4s 
SD ies BE wccccccnceces | Dec. 31* 10,242 | 3,995 | 8,956 a | 3,262 4! 500 233 || 9,914 | 3978 Nil 
Lockhart (Alfred) ......... | Oct. 31 | 6,546 | 242 | 951 alll, alate ' ; 242 || 3,002 | Dr le 3 
Loveys (John) and Co. ... | Dec. 31 | 16,153 11,081 | 12,033 3,600 | 6,000 6 1,481 || 9,247 aatese | 19 
McIntyre, Hogg, Marsh ... | Nov. 30 | 30,067 se 25,219 | 77,821 me 24,900 | 10 | 319 || 24,438 | 30858 | 0 
Phillips Rubber Soles ...... | Nov. 30| 89,684 1,003 | 39,781 | 56,634 || 11,700] 27,338 | Ills stad 743 || 74,655 | 39808 | ath 
Westinghouse Brake ...... | Sept. 30 91,932 eee 83,932 194,038 ese 73,606 10 | 25,000 14,674 | 265,518 2; 
Totals (£’000's) : |\No.ofCos. | | | 
Week to Feb, 3, 1940 ... | 35 1,753 114 905 1,525 286 474 | 110|+ 35] g72| bh 16 
Fan. 1 to Feb. 3, 1940... 115 25,803 1,853 16,761 28,759 2,242 12,567 | 1,234 | + 718 25 728 | 
Fees 








* For half-yea ear. 





t 





Free of income tax. 


(a) No comparable figure. 
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isa" 
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a 
th CERE Jen. 23, Jan | 
6 19 ALS 1940 | 
: 16 ; QRAIN, etc.— AND MEAT TOBACC Jan. 23, Jan. 30. 
2 ; 6 Wheat— N O—continued 1940 1940" 
1 ae Oe ae So Sal dee eee ; tS Jan. 23, Jan. 30 
‘3 : "Gal. 8. pet CW. ...... 30 1lp 29 712 [ er ae 1 . 0 8 MISCELLANE - 
5 oe... 72°92" Best Indien Ome «~~ a2 af CEMENT, best E OUS 
5 12 3 ries, pet 280 ID cseeceeseess U ae 4 mS A in paper bags mY Portland, d/d site, I 
Nil x, 4 d/d London ...... an nstemmed ..... 0 6 0 4 to ton (free, non-ret ~ondon area, 
a Oats ey, Eng. Gaz., av., per ae. ae 0 22 4 . 1 8 ' 4-ton loads and upward: nee 
ee  cenidiel 10 | CHEMI sprees 0 & 9 
chases BB. BS Enea 5 9 SD 
MEAT— ¢ 1 19 3 | COTTO TEXTILES ee Ib., less 5% . N 
Beef, per 8 Ib.— N (per Ib.)— » Nitric ........... +. Nom. Nom. 
wer English |! : Raw, Mid-American d. d + ° :. 0 2 
Week’ ong SideS..........4+. { 48 468 | Yar 8: leaner 8-13 : ne lic, net ..... 2l2 0 2l2 
Change Imported hinds....... 6 0 6 | arns, 32’s Twist ee 10-00 8-00 - perton 59/10/0 59 
oe Manon, per 8ib— ce & e a i are 14:58 7 35 »  Tartaric, Englis s. d — 
a SED sttsenvereone Cloth 60’s Twist (Egyptian) ... ‘aa 49.40 Ammonia, carb. ..- bless 5% i dir d. 
—— f44 44 » 32 in. Pri ian)... 24-50 %» > = Nea perton 32 2 1 Sl, 
+1 Imported .. 18 0 8 or yds. 24-50 phate ....... 2/0/0 — 32/0/0 
> Lamb, per § —< 4 4 4 : = 36 in. tennanee 2 50's 23 ° 3 . iceelmees nied aeniahiie “ 9/0/0 
ys panel a 19 x 19, 25 ae 0 nz powder ......... percwt. 18 0 ia d. 
; sh, per 8 Ib. ......... : 0 6 0 ” > ditto, 38 a. 31 6 31 6 itrate of sods ........ ” 19 6 3 0 
wi BACON (per cwt.)— 0 8 0 | o : x 16, 10 Ib. fs - Potas' ++ per ton Nom N 6 
Lu Wiltshire cut sides » 39 in. ditto, 37l2 yds., a 4 12 4 h, Chlorate, net s. d avn 
| +h | gAMS (per <cteuce 1 6 18 OS | FLAX 16 x 15, 814 Ib. oe na  eneene .-. per Ib. 6 10 .. ia. 
“ _. ae — Fe Livo perenp== . ~— =e CANON eeaenceiane ar ton{ 10 15/0 10/60 
nia : b seccescecce = 
31 0 131 6 Shonen a seececccccccsoccovees Se > é. 8. Gaeets «.....-.... per a 11/0/0 7 = 
F.. ..-nmaaaaa 160 0 Sindee... pertond 3/5/0 5/5 
per ton)— 0 160 te of co 5/1 0 
oO 4 0 pper ...... 0/0 5/1 
, THER FOODS Htalian PC 3. COPRA (per ton)— per ton *25/15/0 25/15,0 
UITE anilla yon voscecevoqceoseos r $.D. § “ 
B R a cwt.)}— » spot “J2” +» Nom N traits, c.i.f. 
+64 All Grades a 29/0/ Nom. HIDES @erb)—- — 13 
|) co_elguemagameaia Nati per ton)— (0 29/0/0 We (per Ib.) — 10/0 13/10/0 
ths TS 1430 140 ~«| ative Ist mks., c.i.f. H fi salted Austra- s. d 
CRERER (per cwt.)— pene. ie ae ee e —_ Queensland 740/50 —— . ¢ 
aia - see treeceeeesseecee sees t s ” 
pion omen ee 7% 0 78 0 ae Nom. Nom Care Indian ........0see00e: {2 “a prs 
% basis Dutch — ae endpeitdeiiente ‘oe Ss “a ——— |. 38/10/0 40/10/0 ry ¢ Jorburg Orde oe. 0 =- 3 319 
|... ee se me fri 2 cecccccoccce 18/20 sense 8 0 2 
COCOA can, Feb.-Apr.— rysalted Ca Ibs 0 91 8 
oo No. T veescen - Ls atiniindiae=  ° S12 0 9% 
cera, Bf. ....++ ee ee 26 0 £ Ss Bes ester— 8 9 92 
ee nnrteesae 330 «33:9 eee perenne = 6 26 0 t heavy ox and heifer 07 fl 
Trinidad rhs ate = 6 34 0 SILK oer b— eee eererseeeeeesesees 24 O ° Best calf 0 83g . a 
-_ a a0 0 % 0 ett el | (cuntnementessunmesnne 0 7 0 7° 
—— 63 0 65 : —_eeutaame maaan 19 6 16 $ INDIGO (per Ib.) 0 91> 0 91> 
per cwt.)— 2) ee 17 6 } » Bd. ri -vio. 
“oe supr. ¢. & f. ..... i. a me Ib.)— - 21 0 19 0 LEATHER (per Ib ew { as oa 
ta Rica, ae rae 0 ncoln weth d. S r lb.)— 0 
t K medium to good ...4 7, 9 2 9 Ptolemy Alig 15 3 rere m os 
enya, mediu: 00 1 10 ”» blackf: » greasy 131 ; etl aeaen es. 2 9 
BOGS ( pMediUM .......0e0e0eeee. 700 70 0 Auratinn serd, fleece, 70° 101s 1013 uernentemmen 50 30 
per 120)— 98 0 98 NZ. scrd. average : 26 2 Should 1 4 0 0 
On | Easlish (15 Ib. 0 z. serd. ¢ snow whit 26 ers from D.S. Hi 4 0 
: and over) 2nd pieces, e 20 -S. Hides 1 2 
Div, | Danish (15 Ib (f).. 22 6 po 5056's Stn z 7 Be hg 
-and over) (f). {14 8 16 0 “ths WAID eseccesses - cine... cee 
— 16 0 i6 6 ans super carded ............... 3134 313 Bellies from DS ™ 20 - 7 
| 44's average carded eecccccccces 2534 3530 do. esesoess l 0 2 0 
| 9 8 prepared | te sacle 22 = 4 ‘ Eng eeee i 2 10 
334 ek ate te iP 7. . Or WS do. ......... i 2 12 
> 10 0 14 6 : ressing Hides... oe 4 5 
60 17 0 | MINERALS Se 20 20 
5 0 | o. Eng. Ca 2 6 
| i 2s 86 | COAL (per ton)— a If, 20/35 Ib. per doz.¢ > 3 2 ¢ 
6&5 14 6 6 Welsh, bes . s. d. LEUM PRO 6 3 63 
9 Apples, B. Columbi 18 6 - 6 | ° t Admiralty ......... 27 3 o7 d. (io Ke Spirit, England & r gall.)— 
bian ... Bxs.d 19 6 10 6 Durham, best 27 9 27 3 | c) Kerosene, Bu O ales 1 63 
Grapefruit. 12 6 6 gas, f.o.b. Tyne 21 9 9 Va TP innes 0 4 1 6% 
15 » Jaffa (M.S.) ..... ss ie IRON AND STE 432 6 22 6 (c) Automotive ao Oil (mate 
35 LARD (per cwt.)— ‘Lis 9 13 ; Pig, Clevena Gren) a | Fuel = tank — on 
Irish, finest bladders | — Middlesbrough’ d/d ...... 108 0 108 Wicca b ioooel. 1 334 1 33, 
| — 46 0 “eo | ee alates Fn 0 255 : LS a oe 
————— e° | er 0 20 aa inaesinseapaar aici Oo 6! 
| PEPPER see 42 6 NON-F .. per box 21 3 O | ee | UO 614 ® 6! 
4 Be ee Ib.) — 42 6 Cc ERROUS METALS ( 6 21 6 j IN (per —— a4 0 7 4 
a een eee sf | Cape | 
~ (Duty paid)... 41 olyti | puneen ter | 25 5 
| 6 ¢ Muntock teen ant ~ 2a coi YUC ccrcccccoscrecccesces 62/0) ayeees (per Ib.) of 33 — oe. 
| 6 ” - (Dut in Bond) 0 6 4 O 434 St /0/0 62/0/0 | St. ribbed smoked 2 35/0/0 
POTATOES (pe: y paid) . 0 6! $ ., andard cash ... 232/0/0 23 a. hard Para sheet ......... i Ole ht a. 
r a oie: fir. 7 /V) .. | SHELLAC (percwt)— - é 
cot | Baal, Ki cwt.)— 2 Chats 232/5/0 ee. | ELLAC (per a ‘treet 516 
© | ie Edward, Siltlandf © 3 ll 332/3/0 238/150 | TALLOW (per cwt.)— 81 
1 |e a sain 66 70 Soft foreign, cash 232/5/0 238/10/0 | London Fo er ewe) 84 0 86 0 
| J a ; 11 oe mre OWN. .eeeeees 0 
| “Causa, ee ee a a Mi taihc.cama 18 10 18 10 
‘ — eee 8 
elf UR Cae thipm. G.O.B., spot ....... we Sale x7 8......perstd. 25 
= a, setteeereeesees 6 Aluminium, ingots and bars... 25/15/0 25/15 2 x .? sean % 25 hg 25/17/6 
5 ulated, 2 7 6 Nickel ars ... 110/0 {15/0 | Canadian es Mo 3 25/2/6 
Cubes, Vow. cot. bags —— e~ , home and export ...... 1900/0 Ht nsecn |  Pitchpine secant Deals > 24/2/6, 24/2/6 
a % 2 cwt. bags... 4010 4010 | timony, Chinese ... 195/0/0 195/0/0 Tle DGUBD  cacccscssccsen perload ~_ 
2 Vv. » 1 Ib. cartons eee «634 6 Sete | 90/ | ei per std. 33/0/0 33 0/0 
| 3 est India C 35 3 10/0 95/0/0 VROBTARES 50/0/0 
3 TOBACCO (per | rystallised ...... 36 9 = . Wolfram, Chin mi Linseed, nek es (per ton net)— 50/0/0 
12! ab, oe 37 9379 ~«|~SsQQulchalle See» Saree s. ds. d. — eth emeaceeanne 40/10/0 
at stemm emmed and a | Quicksilver ........0.0. B per oz. ee ics —_<—< .............. 44 40/10/0 
Nil oa i a eae ik: per 7 10/0/0 10/0 Coco: cee (S10 44/5/0 
ine ... 8 j 57 , ® Eat 0 
sel aed 26 (2 GOLD "per 76 Tb $157-00  $207°00 — Soncennsinien se 28ers 
oe oo un-f 0 10 0 2 8 , per fine ounce .... a Oil Daa Linseed neg 17 hy 22/6/0 
10 & / DeieeeietiasAans tn endl 20 2 aa 168 0 168 Oil Seeds, Lins Indian..... ~ 0 17/15/0 
, eee and oe to variation i ° Cash . — o La Plata eed— [ 5/0 8/5/0 
is at buyers’ ations subject to sn naetntaeatii ena antiie er enenn ; 
premises. war clause. any official ad sa tide - <jpoaanetics eae 15/12/6 15/10 
2 @) Including import ‘ool prices in n price made b urpentine (per cwt. a ea 
2 port duty and deli ome zones. a Cement Mak ai atil 5 s. d. 
rv elivery charges. d) Quotations for Posten sone pe ing at tis ple RB dls 
ly ; n m 
Ni AMERICAN W Gy Maximum price. Eigeanitlin doe 
cw 
GRAINS (per Jan. 24, Jan. 3 HOLESALE PRIC 
i eee 1940 "1940" ES 
Cents J 
METALS an. 24, Ja 
961 n. 31, 
841 Tin, Tin, Np Strat, spot Ba j MISCELL 
J =" a Y. o seeeee 45°25 on ANEOUS (per lb.) a. Jan. 31, 
661g an apater, Hest St. Louis, spot . 4 5-25 Cotton, Am. Mid t. Cent 1940 
521 Cocoa, N.Y 8 (per Ib. i -50 5-50 Lard, Chica: “> a 10: 2 Cents 
. Coffee, N.Y., po Jan. ..... 5-2 | "euetoum, Mid co aoe 6-02! a 
11-6212 Rio, oo 2 5-25 | Bane tao ed on 2 5-90 
me antos, No. 4 .. 5lo ‘ Ruwies, sa eiisetias aac 
Conon, WY Am. iid: ot 10°8 | bes, NY. emubd. sheet spot — = 
L we | “St a - 6 
96 deg., spo — Cent., 1854 
Pree r eee rerry 2:85 2 85 
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THE BANK OF TAIWAN, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Japan) 
Established 1899, by Special Imperial Charter of the Japanese Government, with 
authority t to issue notes in Formosa. 
Head Office : TAIPEH, FORMOSA. Central, Office in Japan: TOKYO 





‘Branches. 
Amoy Hankow Makong Sintiku Taito 
Batavia Heito Manila Syoka Tikao 
Bombay Hongkong Nanto Singapore Tansui 
Canton Kagi New York Soerabaia Toen 
Dairen Karenko Osaka Swatow Yokohama 
Foochow Kirun Semarang Taityu 
Giran Kobe Shanghai Tainan 


Correspondents in every Principal Town in the World. 


The Bank transacts General Banking and Foreign Exchange Business, and acts as 
Business Agents for other Banks. 
Deposits are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 


Lordon Office: 40 & 41 Old Broad Street, E.C.2. (M. DOI, Manager) 
Telegrams : Foreign—* Taiwangink, London.’”’ Telephone : London Wall 5331-3 (3 lines) 


















Gre LEED 
GRESHAM Lire 


Established 1848 
Ask for the 


Plus Poticy 


Maximum Cover - 


WN 


LE WWW 





Valuable Option 


Z GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 
ZY Head Office: 188-190 Fleet Street, nomen E.C.4 


GYidllldlldiills 








THE MITSUBISHI BANK, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Japan) 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... 
PAID-UP CAPITAL .......... 
RESERVE FUND 


YEN 100,000,000 
YEN 62,500,000 
YEN 65,822,063 (Dec. 1938) 





GENERAL BANKING AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE BUSINESS 
DEPOSIT RATES ON APPLICATION 


Head Office: TOKYO 
Branches : TOKYO (15), OSAKA (5), KOBE (3), KYOTO, NAGOYA (2), 
OTARU, SHANGHAI, DAIREN, NEW YORK, LONDON 


London Oftice: 3 BIRCHIN LANE, CORNHILL, E.C.3 
elephone : MANSION HOUSE 5531-5532. 
Telegraphic Aires Inland, “* IWASAKIBAK, STOCK, LONDON.” 
Foreign : “ IWASAKIBAK, LONDON.’ 






TERMS OF 
SUBSCRIPTION 


THE ECONOMIST 












INLAND OVERSEAS 

£s. d. £s. d. 
12 Months - - 218 0 310 
6 Months - - 190 110 6 

















Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd. 


Copies of THE ECONOMIST may be 
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For many years we have been supplying special 
binders to hold three months’ issues of The Economist, 


These Binders have no wires, clips or metal con- 
trivances and each Issue can be bound up In an 
instant in such a way that It can be read as easily 
as a well-bound book. 





In response to numerous requests we are now also 
supplying a Reading Case, made on similar lines, to 
hold two issues. 


Both are bound In full cloth (blue) and lettered in gilt. 


The price of the Binder Is 5s. 6d. post free (Overseas 
6s. 6d.) and of the Reading Case 4s. post free 
(Overseas 4s. 6d.). 
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WHAT IS THE 
AMERICAN OUTLOOK? 


Every European investor is vitally interested, 
either directly or indirectly, in the answer to this 
question. Many investors get first-hand infor- 
mation on American business trends, corporation 
profits and dividends by reading each week the 
internationally popular FINANCIAL WORLD 
OF AMERICA. It will not only keep you’ 
better informed but will help you in countless 
ways to invest more wisely in these turbulent 
Try it, and you will understand why in- 








































times. 
vestors prefer it. 





Accept this Trial Offer Today: 


Return this advertisement and 4 shillings for 
next 4 weekly magazines, our latest stock 
ratings and data book and “A Ten-Year 
Dividend Record” of every New York Stock 
Exchange stock that paid a dividend every 
year from 1930 to 1939 inclusive. Better still, 
send £1.8.0 for a 6 months’ subscription 
including Confidential Advice by letter as 
per our rules, 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE : 


FINANCIAL WORLD OF AMERICA’ 


42 Wormwood Street, London, E.C.2, England 
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